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Epochs  of  European  Art 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  commemorate  the  exhibitions  or- 
ganized each  year  by  the  Council  of  Europe  in  one  of  the  member  countries 
and  concentrating  upon  some  particular  epoch  of  European  civilization. 
A  number  of  publishers  have  joined  together  in  order  to  produce,  in  several 
languages,  a  volume  devoted  to  each  of  these  outstanding  occasions  and  so 
to  preserve  the  achievements  and  impressions  of  them  permanently. 
The  present  volume  is  based  on  the  Exhibition  called  Die  Welt  des  Rokoko, 
held  in  Munich  in  1958.  The  two  authors,  Dr.  Schonberger  and  Dr.  Soehner, 
were  both  actively  concerned  with  the  planning  and  organization  of  the 
Exhibition. 


Prej 


ace 


"The  eighteenth  century  was  a  tumultuous  period,  which  may  well  have  constituted  the  apex  of  human  culture; 
spiritually,  it  was  perhaps  the  freest  that  mankind  has  known.  It  bore  within  it  the  doom  of  the  foregoing  epoch  and 
the  seeds  or.  its  own  destruction,  and  opened  the  door  to  modern  'civilization'."  (Schlosser.) 

This  describes  in  brief  the  ambiguities  latent  in  that  century  and  accounts  for  the  influence  it  has  continued  to  exert  until 
our  own  day.  It  was  a  century  in  which  two  epochs  overlapped  and  interwove.  A  new  picture  of  the  universe  was 
emerging — a  picture  that  contrasted  sharply  with  the  old  familiar  one.  Every  aspect  of  life  was  being  subjected  to 
reappraisal;  and  the  results  were  inconsistent,  because  the  relative  strength  of  the  conservative  and  progressive  forces 
varied  from  one  field  to  another.  While  scholars  and  scientists  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  world— the  world 
in  which  we  live  today — the  outgoing  epoch  was  giving  birth,  with  its  last  strength,  to  an  incomparable  artistic  and 
cultural  progeny.  Thus,  though  divided  and  subdivided  by  national  frontiers,  Europe  wore  the  dazzling  crown  of  a 
thousand  years  of  Western  history  and  displayed  a  cultural  unity  never  seen  before,  though  the  powers  of  destruction 
were  already  at  work  on  all  sides.  The  men  of  that  day  themselves  sensed  the  underlying  conflict  and  the  lurking 
threat  to  their  world.  "It  seems  to  me  that  this  polished  century,  which  may  well  have  been  called  the  golden  age, 
bears  some  likeness  to  a  mermaid,  the  upper  part  of  whose  body  is  that  of  a  bewitching  nymph,  while  the  lower  part 
ends  in  a  loathsome  fish-tail."  (Elector  Palatine  Karl  Theodor,  writing  to  Voltaire  in  1756.) 

What  was  meant  by  this  comparison  with  the  mermaid,  and  what  disquieted  contemporary  minds — the  combination 
of  two  antithetical  natures  into  one — is  seen  at  this  distance  of  time  as  the  fateful  ambivalence  of  a  century  of  genius, 
whose  turbulent  activities  were  to  culminate  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  So  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  its  various 
aspects  separately.  It  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  Whichever  feature  we  select  will  convey  some  notion  of  its 
inconsistencies,  will  help  us  to  understand  them,  and  will  itself  become  fully  understandable  only  in  relation  to  them. 
To  explain  how  these  incompatible  forces  could  be  induced  to  work  together  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century, 
even  combining  to  the  most  magnificent  creative  effect  in  a  number  of  fields,  and  how  the  tremendous  explosive 
violence  of  the  new  ideas  was  so  long  kept  under  control,  we  have  to  remember  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
society  in  those  days — a  structure  topped  by  the  monarchy  and  buttressed  by  the  aristocracy.  National  and  regional 
frontiers  had  lost  their  significance  for  this  ruling  caste,  which  in  every  country  strove  to  emulate  its  ideal,  the  court  of 
France.  The  aristocracy  throughout  Europe  had  the  same  education  and  interests,  followed  the  same  fashions  and  even 
spoke  the  same  language— for  French,  in  this  century,  moved  into  the  place  formerly  held  by  Latin.  Beginning  as  a 
convenient  means  of  international  communication,  it  soon  went  further,  acting  as  a  spiritual  and  cultural  bond  among 
those  who  used  it.  The  aristocrats  basked  in  the  glow  of  the  privileges  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  them  by  the  absolute 
monarchs  of  earlier  times  in  order  to  gain  their  allegiance  while  destroying  their  feudal  power.  But  they  no  longer 
considered,  as  had  their  forbears  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  that  service  at  court  was  the  most  honourable  of  their 
duties,  their  very  raison  d'etre.  As  a  class  they  had  developed  appreciable  qualities  of  their  own,  cultivating  social 
customs  and  ideals  to  which  the  rulers  themselves  were  now  beginning  to  be  converted,  and  which  the  middle  classes 
did  their  best  to  emulate.  Wit  and  charm  were  the  virtues  of  these  people.  They  achieved  a  refinement  of  perfection  in 
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taste  and  culture  which  it  had  taken  generations  to  train  and  shape.  Unburdened  by  duties  and  concerned  solely  with 
the  things  of  this  world,  they  tried  to  make  of  it  a  paradise  of  eternal  youth,  gaiety  and  beauty. 
In  their  search  for  that  paradise,  and  by  exercising  the  power,  wealth  and  unrivalled  taste  at  their  command,  the 
aristocrats  used  their  patronage  to  foster  an  artistic  creativeness  that  shed  lustre  over  the  whole  period.  To  satisfy  the 
subtle  judgments  of  these  patrons,  art  was  divided  into  an  unbelievable  number  of  finely-differentiated  branches; 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  arts  combined  together  to  form  a  whole  by  which  the  mundane  bcene  was  irradiated  as  never 
before.  This  blossoming  of  art,  which  began  under  the  Regency  and  ended  with  Louis  Seize,  attained  its  utmost 
profusion  and  beauty  in  the  rococo  period.  "In  no  other  style  do  these  senses  interplay  and  contrast  with  one  another 
in  lighter,  livelier,  more  ingenious  or  wittier  fashion,  charm  and  grace  so  far  transcend  the  boundaries  between  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  in  every  sphere.  'Rocaille'  decoration  took  the  lead  in  this,  and  amused  astonishment  overcomes 
us  when  we  realize  what  innumerable  variations,  what  infinite  surprising  transformations,  were  devised  from  scarcely 
more  than  two  ornamental  themes-the  'C  and  'S'-shaped  flourishes.  But  the  'rocaille'  shapes,  used  in  furniture  and 
objects  of  all  kinds,  were  far  more  than  mere  decoration,  and  their  'caprice'  reformed  half  of  Europe."  (Sedlmayr) 
The  discovery  of  an  ornament  offering  such  an  inexhaustible  range  of  charming  and  amusing  possibilities  marked  the 
climax  of  artistic  development.  At  the  same  time,  however,  "rocaille"  played  its  part  in  the  speedy  eclipse  of  this  phase  of 
art.  When  an  ornament  admirably  suited  to  be  a  link  between  forms,  yet  in  itself  essentially  non-constructive,  was 
elevated  to  the  status  of  a  ruling  principle  in  the  organization  of  spatial  relationships,  it  was  bound  to  cause  a  swing  of 
the  pendulum,  a  return  to  classical  restraint.  "Rocaille"  thus  seems  almost  to  symbolize  the  ruling  class  of  that  day, 
which  even  as  it  attained  supreme  perfection,  felt  deep  within  itself  a  premonition  of  downfall. 
That  society  was  responsible  for  its  own  decline.  "It  was  the  ideas  of  the  age,  its  humanitarian  views,  its  rhapsodizing 
about  nature,  its  philosophizing,  that  drove  it  on  towards  the  Revolution— towards  suicide.  These  ideas,  which  high 
society  did  most  of  all  to  spread,  denote  a  complete  and  violent  break  with  the  past,  in  whose  image  society  itself 
appeared  still  to  be  moulded.  A  break  with  the  Christian  past,  even  a  denial  of  the  Christian  miracle,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  build  a  new  world.  All  thoughts  were  directed  towards  the  future.  Yesterday  was  of  no  more  interest, 
today  of  very  little;  men's  minds  were  bent  on  tomorrow.  All  was  propaganda  for  a  new  religion,  whose  dogmas  were 
the  infallibility  of  reason,  belief  in  the  natural  goodness  of  man,  and  faith  in  the  unrestricted  progress  of  science  and 
technology,  which  would  enable  man  to  fulfil  his  destiny  to  the  utmost."  (Gonzague  de  Reynold)  Society  failed  to 
realize  that  the  ideas  it  was  thus  spreading  were  in  fatal  contrast  to  its  own  world,  and  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
faith,  tradition  and  precedence  on  which  that  world  was  built.  With  typical  gambler's  flippancy  it  made  these  very 
ideas  into  fashions,  thus  ensuring  their  victory  and  its  own  defeat.  "Because  [the  aristocracy]  were  incapable  of 
receiving  a  direct  impression  of  anything,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  their  need  for  illusions." 
(Rouvier)  Seeking  always  for  "a  new  taste",  they  relished  the  novel  ideas  as  an  intellectual  stimulant.  They  took  a 
characteristically  playful  interest  in  science  and  technology,  but  the  wonders  revealed  by  the  microscope  were  to  them 
merely  a  delight  for  the  eye,  and  the  thrilling  phenomena  of  electricity  a  drawing-room  diversion. 
But  while  "under  the  cloak  of  the  greatest  elegance  the  whole  significance  of  the  new  ideas,  those  directed  towards  the 
future,  was  being  successfully  degraded,  "(Rouvier)  the  arts  of  the  court  were  creating  new  and  enduring  values. 
By  serving  as  a  crystal  to  break  up  the  dazzling  light  of  those  ideas,  the  arts,  even  in  their  decline,  cast  radiance  over 
the  life  and  culture  of  their  royal  and  aristocratic  sponsors.  The  irreconcilable  aspects  of  the  trends  that  developed  in 
this  century  become  evident  here;  but  so  does  the  fact  that  they  were  inseparably  interwoven.  All  the  contrasts  of  the 
period  interact  upon  one  another,  and  only  in  an  all-embracing  view  do  the  spiritual  and  cultural  forces,  alike  mount- 
ing towards  a  climax  in  the  history  of  mankind,  draw  apart  to  form  the  fateful  polarity  in  which  the  true  genius  of  the 
century  is  expressed.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  describe  in  their  essentials  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  that  pervaded  the 
dawning  new  era  of  civilization  and  the  culture  in  which  the  outgoing  period  was  flowering  for  the  last  time,  and  to 
explain  how  each  influenced  the  other. 


The  Enlightened  Mind 


THE     ENCYCLOPAEDIA     SURVEYS  THE  UNIVERSE 


The  intellectual  life  of  the  18th  century  erected  its  own  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  monumental  work,  the  35-volume 
Encyclopedic  on  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers  (Pi.  1).  This  covered  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge of  its  day,  and  also  served  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  rationalism,  which  proclaimed  "a  new  way  of  life, 
entirely  factual,  to  be  lived  in  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  political  freedom,  religious  tolerance,  and  emancipation 
from  the  shackles  of  metaphysics"  (Wieder).  The  Encyclopaedia  thus  constitutes  the  spiritual  balance-sheet  of  the 
age  and  the  compendium  of  its  learning  and  experience.  There  seems  to  be  something  more  than  mere  fortuity  in 
the  circumstance  of  its  publication  about  halfway  through  the  century  of  which  it  marks  the  intellectual  mean. 
"If  a  new  Deluge  should  occur,  and  nothing  be  saved  but  one  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  all  would  not  be  lost," 
said  Diderot  (Pi.  9).  His  genius  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  work,  in  which  some  180  experts 
in  all  branches  of  learning  collaborated  under  his  leadership  and  that  of  d'Alembert.  It  was  largely  to  Diderot's  broad 
and  liberal  mind,  to  his  view  of  philosophy  as  a  summary  of  practical  erudition  and  of  the  universe  as  a  mirror 
wherein  mankind  should  look  and  learn,  that  the  Encyclopaedia  owed  its  great  superiority  to  previous  attempts  of 
the  same  kind,  such  as  had  been  made  from  the  17th  century  onwards.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  forerunners  by  a 
scientific  accuracy,  a  methodical  and  systematic  approach,  which  make  it  the  prototype  of  the  modern  encyclopaedic 
work,  and  by  the  completeness  of  the  survey  of  the  apprehensible  universe  which  it  provided  through  its  inclusion 
of  new  fields  of  knowledge.  Philosophy,  religion,  ethics,  political  science,  national  economy,  natural  science  and 
technology,  the  arts  and  the  crafts,  are  all  dealt  with  as  subjects  of  equal  interest.  Before  the  end  of  its  own  century 
the  Encyclopaedia  had  been  reprinted  four  times  in  France,  and  imitations  had  appeared  in  several  foreign  countries. 
The  response  it  evoked  throughout  Europe  was  due  not  only  to  its  admirable  presentation  of  material  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  also,  and  in  even  greater  degree,  to  its  spiritual  outlook,  its  appeal,  voiced  by  d'Alem- 
bert in  his  introduction,  for  the  shaping  of  a  new  world — a  world  of  reason,  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 

Owing  to  this  attitude  the  work  became  the  most  effective  instrument  of  the  epoch's  most  important  spiritual 
movement,  that  "enlightenment"  from  which  the  age  took  its  name.  The  philosophy  of  hfe  that  maintained  its  in- 
fluence from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  was  dominant  during  the  18th  is  defined 
by  Kant  in  his  treatise,  Was  ist  Aufklarung? ',  published  in  L784.  He  describes  it  as  the  emergence  of  mankind  from  an 
infancy  in  which  the  race  had  dehberately  lingered,  and  declares  its  aim  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  reason 
and  human  dignity  in  the  realm  of  culture.  Its  basic  maxim  is  "always  think  for  yourself,"  and  it  considers  reason  to 
be  "the  final  touchstone  of  truth". 

Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz  and  Locke,  writing  in  the  17th  century,  had  already  prepared  the  ground  for  this  new 
philosophy  of  life.  Hume,  in  his  principal  work,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (Pi.  2),  continued  Locke's  and  Berkeley's 
teaching,  carrying  it  further  in  the  direction  of  critical  empiricism  and  positivism;  for,  discounting  the  human  powers 
of  apperception,  he  declared  that  knowledge  could  be  acquired  only  by  direct  experience.  The  concepts  of  tolerance 
and  scepticism  were  already  familiar  in  France  through  Bayle's  long  and  widely-read  philosophical  dictionary,  the 
Dictionnaire  Historique  de  Critique,  by  the  time  Voltaire  (Pi.  10)  appeared  on  the  scene  and  set  his  world-encom- 
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passing  mind  to  work  in  the  cause  of  European  enlight- 
enment. His  view  of  the  universe  derived  largely  from 
Newton's  teaching  about  nature  and  Locke's  theory  of 
knowledge.  His  Letters  on  the  English  nation  opened 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  France  by  propagating  the  tenets  of  the  English 
philosophers  and  with  them  the  demand  for  freedom 
of  the  mind.  After  the  publication  of  the  Letters  Vol- 
taire's life  became  a  perpetual  battle  fought  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  tolerance,  against  arrogant  authority 
and  prejudice.  His  tremendous  literary  output  shows  him 
as  philosopher,  politician,  historian,  poet,  dramatist, 
essayist  and  novelist,  tirelessly  calling  for  progress  and 
education  and  for  the  ideal  of  "liberty  and  equality" 
which  he  was  the  first  to  put  into  words.  The  adversary 
of  dogma  in  whatsoever  form,  he  was  led  by  the  order  and 
regularity  displayed  in  the  world  of  nature  to  the  belief 
that  that  world  had  been  created  by  a  divine  and  reason- 
able Being  for  a  definite  purpose.  "A  little  philosophy 
makes  an  infidel  of  a  man;  much  philosophy  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,"  he  declared  in  his  highly  popular 
Dictionnaire  Philosophique  (Pi.  3).  For  sixty  years  he  took 
sides  on  every  question  of  public  interest,  and  fascinated 
Europe  with  his  brilliant  intellect,  caustic  wit  and  unerring 
judgment.  "Voltaire  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 

greatest  name  in  the  literature  of  recent  times  and  perhaps  of  all  time,  as  the  most  astonishing  creation  of  Nature." 
(Goethe,  Elective  Affinities) 

Hume  introduced  the  movement  for  enlightenment,  Voltaire  was  its  scintillating  propagandist;  all  that  remained 
was  for  a  German,  Christian  Wolff,  to  shape  it  into  a  system  of  philosophy.  Drawing  to  some  extent  on  the  ideas 
of  Leibniz,  he  built  up  the  intellectual  structure  of  rationalism.  His  philosophy,  which  he  described  in  a  number  of 
books  (Pi.  4),  strove  to  achieve  clear  and  unambiguous  perception,  which  should,  however,  be  put  to  practical  use. 
Wolff  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  German  language  (he  was  revered  for  two  generations  as  "praeceptor 
Germaniae");  for,  in  classifying  his  discoveries  and  casting  them  in  a  form  suitable  for  teaching,  he  became  the  first 
to  recognize  the  peculiar  fitness  of  that  language  for  the  definition  of  philosophical  concepts.  All  subsequent  German 
philosophers,  from  Reimarus  and  Mendelssohn  to  Kant,  were  influenced  by  him  to  some  extent,  however  much 
they  owed,  in  addition,  to  the  English  Deists  and  the  French  proponents  of  Reason. 

It  was  Kant  who  had  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  enlightenment,  when  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  investigate  the 
range,  limits  and  origin  of  human  perception.  In  his  principal  work,  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  first  published  in 
178 1  (Pi.  5),  he  sought  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  at  which  human  reason  can  arrive  without  the 
help  of  experience.  The  result  demolished  the  rationalist  philosophy,  which  had  declared  that  human  reason  could 
transcend  experience  but  had  not  tested  the  human  powers  of  perception.  Kant  carried  his  ideas  to  their  logical 
conclusion  with  amazing  acuteness  and  vigour;  he  compared  himself  to  Copernicus  and  he  did,  indeed,  create  a 
new  image  of  the  universe.  "I  was  obliged  to  suspend  knowledge,  in  order  to  make  room  for  belief" — this  statement 
revealed  him  as  the  man  by  whom  the  philosophy  of  enlightenment  was  consummated  and  routed,  and  as  the  founder 
of  idealism.  Kant  brings  the  18th  century  to  its  close  and  his  criticism  provides  the  starting-point  for  19th- 
century  philosophy— indeed,  for  the  whole  intellectual  progress  of  that  century.  His  pronouncement,  "If  anyone 
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should  ask  whether  we  are  now  living  in  an  enlightened  age,  the  answer  is  no,  but  it  may  well  be  that  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  enlightenment,"  marks  the  conclusion  of  an  intellectual  movement  launched  by  Englishmen, 
continued  by  Frenchmen  and  completed  by  Germans,  which  had  coursed  like  a  torrent  through  Europe  for  a 
full  century. 

ENLIGHTENMENT  AND   RELIGION 

The  "philosophv  of  commonsense"  (Locke),  which  prevailed  during  the  age  of  rationalism,  called  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  religion.  The  battle  against  dogmatism  began  and  spread.  In  England  the  rejection  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions  soon  led  to  Deism,  which  declared  God,  Virtue  and  Immortality  to  be  the  sole  fundamental  verities  of 
"natural  religion".  The  most  important  book  produced  by  this  movement,  Toland's  Christianity  not  Mysterious, 
appeared  as  early  as  1696,  and  Voltaire  and  Lessing  were  among  its  leading  propagandists  during  the  18th  century. 
The  extremes  that  became  possible  once  faith  had  been  called  in  question  were  revealed  by  those  most  radical  of 
18th-century  intellectuals,  the  French  materialists.  In  1745  the  physician  La  Mettrie  published  his  Histoire  naturelle  de 
I' Ante,  in  which  he  declared  the  soul  to  be  a  physical  phenomenon.  The  French  Parliament  ordered  the  book  to  be 
burnt  by  the  public  executioner,  but  La  Mettrie  developed  his  ideas  still  further  and  in  1748  wrote  his  most  important 
book,  L'Hoinmc  machine  (Pi.  6),  in  which,  describing  man  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  he  came  out  openly  as  the  re- 
presentative of  atheistic  materialism.  Persecuted  by  the  authorities  on  the  ground  that  his  ideas  were  dangerously 
subversive,  he  was  summoned  to  the  Berlin  Academy  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  warmlv  extolled  the  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  La  Mettrie's  materialism  and  the  other  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  empiricism,  together  with 
Condillac's  sensualism,  Diderot's  determinism  and  the  moral  theory  of  egoism  propounded  by  Helvetius  were  all 
assembled  by  Baron  Holbach  in  his  Systcme  de  la  Nature  (1770),  by  which  French  materialism  was  erected  into  a 
system.  Holbach's  conclusion  was  that  nothing  really  exists  except  eternal,  self-renewing  matter  and  its  movements, 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  therefore  unnecessary,  and  that  rehgion,  created  by  the  priesthood  for  their  own  advantage, 
can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  common  people.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  most  radical 
proponents  of  enlightenment,  uncompromisingly  rejecting  all  revealed  religion,  advocated  out-and-out  materialism 
as  a  new  philosophy  of  life,  in  opposition  to  the  theological  picture  of  the  universe  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
True,  the  attack  on  established  religion  was  not  solely  philosophical  in  origin;  it  had  political  aspects  as  well,  as  was 
apparent  from  the  battle  which  now  began  against  certain  ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  1759  a  Portuguese  Minister, 
Marquis  de  Pombal,  secured  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  and  this  measure  was  imitated  by  one 
European  country  after  another  until  Pope  Clement  XIV  dissolved  the  Order  in  1773.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II 
initiated  a  series  of  reforms  in  the  course  of  which  he  closed  a  number  of  monasteries  and  convents,  his  ultimate  aim 
being  to  separate  the  Catholic  Church  in  Austria  from  Rome.  The  movement  for  the  general  secularization  of  church 
property  had  begun.  In  the  Protestant  countries  the  attack  on  orthodoxy  led  to  the  pietist  movement,  headed  by 
Francke  and  Count  Zinzendorf.  With  its  demand  that  a  deep-seated  piety  should  be  the  guiding  force  in  life,  it 
provided  the  most  powerful  specific  against  materialism ;  but  in  the  long  run  it,  too,  helped  to  disintegrate  the  Church. 
Enlightenment,  which  aimed  at  a  purely  intellectual  and  moral  form  of  religion,  also  gave  birth  to  secret  conven- 
ticles such  as  the  Illuminati,  the  Rosicrucians  and  the  Freemasons,  with  their  imitation  of  religious  communities. 
The  Freemasons  felt  called  upon  to  build  the  Temple  of  Humanity  and  thus  promote  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  in 
love,  charity  and  virtue.  They  opened  their  first  Lodge  in  171 7  in  London,  and  their  constitution,  drawn  up  by 
Anderson,  was  printed  in  1723  (Pi.  7).  The  movement  spread  rapidly  from  England  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
acquired  considerable  moral  influence.  Its  ranks  included  eminent  statesmen  and  even  sovereigns,  such  as  Frederick 
the  Great,  members  of  the  German  Confederation  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  most  fervent  advocates  of  its 
ideals,  however,  were  the  century's  great  thinkers,  including  Wieland,  Lessing  and  Goethe. 

If  we  consider  the  movement  for  enlightenment  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  field  of  religion,  we  find  that  the  extreme 
radical,  anti-orthodox  tendencies  were  less  important  than  might  at  first  appear;  and  so  were  the  attempts  to  replace 
the  churches  by  pietistic  sects  or  secret  societies.  By  far  the  most  significant  result  of  the  movement  was  its  introduction 
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of  the  idea  of  tolerance,  which  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  moral  postulate.  In  his 
play,  Nathan  der  Weise  (1799)  Lessing  preached  the  gospel  of  tolerant  and  active  affection  in  its  purest  form,  and  in  his 
Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechtes  (1780)  he  strove  to  abolish  the  antithesis  between  revealed  religion  and  reason, 
by  declaring  true  virtue  to  be  the  final  aim  of  all  religion. 


THE  THEORY  OF  GOVERNMENT  REVOLUTIONIZED 


With  the  accession  of  philosophy  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  human  thought,  a  great  stock-taking  began,  a  scrutiny  of 
traditions  and  survivals,  customs  and  regulations,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  field  of  religion,  but  in  every  sphere  of 
life.  The  rational  outlook  called  for  reassessment  of  authority  in  all  its  forms.  The  protest  against  such  of  these  as  were 
found  to  have  no  legitimate  basis  led,  in  political  matters,  from  the  absolute  government  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  achieved  by  the  French  Revolution.  Modern  theories  of  democracy  and  legality  are  based  upon 
three  treatises  on  the  theory  of  government  which  stand  like  milestones  along  this  road  to  the  new  order  of  things,  having 
survived  the  upheavals  and  bloodshed  which  marked  the  final  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  from  the 
theory  of  natural  law,  as  propounded  during  that  century,  that  constitutional  law  learnt  to  recognize  freedom  of 
conscience  and  later  the  remaining  fundamental  human  rights.  Penal  law  was  similarly  inspired  to  significant  modi- 
fications of  its  harshness,  such  as  the  abolition  of  torture ;  and  international  law  drew  from  that  same  source  the  basic 
principles  it  still  applies. 

In  the  year  of  his  accession  Frederick  the  Great,  the  most  enlightened  sovereign  in  Europe,  made  an  onslaught  on 
Machiavelli's  II  Principe,  which  had  served  since  the  Renaissance  as  the  basis  and  justification  of  absolute  monarchy; 
he  called  it  "the  catechism  of  infamy".  "I  do  not  fear  to  take  the  defence  of  mankind  against  a  monster  that  seeks  its 
ruin!"  he  wrote  in  his  Anti-machiavel  (1740)  (Pi.  17).  He  considered  that  the  first  duty  of  a  ruler  was  to  uphold 
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justice  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  that  the  Prince  was  the  foremost  servant  of  the  State.  There  could 
be  no  clearer  demonstration  of  the  spiritual  force  of  the  movement  for  enlightenment,  than  the  fact  that  it  was  a  ruling 
sovereign  who  launched  this  attack  on  despotism. 

The  French  aristocrat  and  Parliamentary  Councillor  Baron  de  Montesquieu  (Pi.  u)  carried  his  demands  even 
further.  His  book,  De  I'Esprit  des  Lois  (1749)  (Pi.  8)  outlines  a  new  philosophy  of  justice  and  a  legislative  theory 
inspired  by  sociological  considerations.  Bearing  in  mind  the  English  ideal  of  constitutional  monarchy,  he  called  for  a 
system  of  hberty  defined  by  law,  for  religious  tolerance  and  for  the  general  application  of  the  principles  of  humanity. 
Montesquieu  owed  his  broadmindedness  to  a  two-year  residence  in  England  (1728/29),  which  had  enabled  him  to 
study  what  was  then  the  most  progressive  system  of  government  in  Europe — rule  exercised  by  a  two-party  Parliament 
under  a  constitutional  monarch.  His  familiarity  with  the  English  constitution  also  prompted  him  to  the  doctrine, 
destined  to  spread  far  and  wide,  that  authority  should  be  divided  into  three  branches — legislative,  executive  and 
judicial.  English  ideas  thus  bore  fruit  on  the  continent  in  the  field  of  government  as  well  as  in  that  of  philosophy, 
for  Montesquieu's  writings  were  largely  instrumental  in  transforming  the  system  of  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe. 
Thirteen  years  later  that  system  received  its  death-blow  with  the  publication  of  the  third  epoch-making  work  on  the 
theory  of  government— Rousseau's  Du  Contrat  social  (1762)  (Pi.  18).  Its  opening  words,  "Man  is  born  free,"  give  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  book.  But  man  does  not  surrender  his  freedom,  says  Rousseau,  by  constructing  a  community, 
a  State;  society  is  thus  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the  will  of  the  community  is  the  supreme  law.  The  aim  of  law, 
however,  must  be  to  ensure  liberty  and  equality.  The  social  contract  should  form  the  basis  of  a  constitution  under 
which  the  State  serves  the  interests  of  the  individual,  the  government  holds  its  mandate  from  the  nation,  and  its 
members  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not  their  masters.  These  concepts— the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — provided  the  foundation  for  modern  theories  of  government.  The  book 
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was  written  with  an  enthusiasm  that  proved  infectious, 
and  it  won  immediate  acclaim.  Poland  and  Corsica 
appealed  to  Rousseau  to  draft  constitutions  for  them; 
and  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  due 
course  took  the  Contrat  Social  as  their  Bible,  turning  to  it 
for  all  their  ideas,  including  the  clarion-call  of  "Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity". 

THE  NEW  IDEAL,   SENSIBILITY 

Rousseau  (Pi.  12)  was  the  great  revolutionary  who  left  his 
ineradicable  mark  on  the  intellectual  and  cultural  hfe  of 
Europe  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18  th  century.  An  heir  to 
"enlightenment",  he  not  only  pursued  its  ideas  to  their 
ultimate  conclusion,  but  opposed  its  maxims  with  a  new 
picture  of  the  world.  He  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  mere 
reason  and  replaced  it  by  a  spiritual  element— feeling. 
He  rejected  the  influences  of  science  and  art  in  education, 
denounced  civilized  society  as  the  arch-enemy  of  the  soul, 
and  called  for  a  return  to  nature,  the  fountainhead  of 
true  humanity.  Like  so  many  spiritual  movements  during 
the  1 8th  century,  these  new  ideals  had  originated  in  Eng- 
land. Richardson's  famous  novel,  Clarissa,  had  appeared 
in  1750/51,  and  in  1768  Sterne  had  used  the  term  "sen- 
timental" later  rendered  into  German  by  Lessing  as 
"empfmdsam".  Diderot  had  started  the  vogue  of  the 
"comedie  larmoyante"  in  France  with  his  two  plays,  Le  Fils  naturel  (1757)  and  Le  Pere  de  Famille  (1758),  and  Greuze 
had  introduced  the  sentimental  style  of  painting.  But  it  was  Rousseau  to  whom  the  new  trend  chiefly  owed  its 
ascendancy  throughout  Europe.  The  extent  and  depth  of  his  influence  are  reflected  in  the  "  Sturm-und-Drang" 
period  in  Germany;  it  inspired  Goethe  to  write  the  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers  (1775)  and  had  a  decisive  effect  on  Kant 
and  Schiller.  Without  Rousseau  the  Romantic  movement  would  never  have  come  into  existence. 


6     J.  O.  de  la  Mettrie,  Oeuvres  Philosophiques.  Beginning  of  treatise  on 
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THE   GOSPEL  OF  NATURE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  upsurge  of  sensibility  transformed  artistic  and  literary  taste  no  less  than  fashions  in  dress  and  ways  of  life.  The 
full  extent  of  the  revolution  it  wrought  can  be  seen  in  the  field  of  education.  Here,  too,  Rousseau  was  a  pioneer. 
In  his  educational  romance,  Emile  (Pi.  19),  the  climax  of  his  literary  output,  he  combined  the  reforming  and  common- 
sense  aspects  of  "enlightenment"  with  a  rapturous  paean  to  nature.  The  heart,  judgment  and  spirit  of  his  youthful 
hero  are  to  receive  their  mould  in  a  milieu  remote  from  the  world  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  society,  for  educa- 
tion consists  merely  in  developing  the  good  qualities  the  child  has  already  received  from  nature.  This  work  made 
"education"  the  fashion  in  France,  more  especially  since  its  publication  coincided  with  the  closing  of  the  Jesuit 
schools  which  had  previously  held  a  monopoly  of  education.  The  book  led  to  educational  reform  in  Germany  too; 
Goethe  called  it  "the  gospel  of  nature  in  education".  Under  its  influence  Basedow  propounded  his  doctrine  of  natural 
and  reasonable  education  and  founded  the  "philanthropic"  movement,  with  its  "School  of  Philanthropy"  (PL  20). 
His  Elementarwerk  (1774)  represents  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  methodology  into  education  and  describes  the 
principles  of  his  system  of  teaching,  which  shunned  routine,  enforced  discipline  and  advocated  the  cosmopolitan 
outlook,  the  well-being  of  mankind  and  the  improvement  of  world  conditions.  This  school  attached  particular 
importance  to  physical  training  and  expert  knowledge.  Rousseau's  influence  continued  down  to  the  day  of  Pestalozzi, 
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the  originator  of  the  modern  educational  system.  The 
earliest  published  work  of  that  great  Swiss  teacher, 
Lienhard  unci  Gertrud  (1781/87)  (Pi.  21)  already  hints 
at  the  goal  of  his  efforts,  the  equal  and  simultaneous 
development  of  heart,  head  and  hand.  He  called  for 
the  general  heightening  of  man's  natural  powers,  de- 
claring that  the  starting-point  for  this  should  be  the 
child's  soul  and  not,  as  heretofore,  the  teacher's  mind. 
His  "elementary  method"  paved  the  way  for  the  mo- 
dern primary  school.  It  is  significant  that  in  this  same 
period  Lavater  was  engaged  on  the  study  of  the  "inner 
being"  whose  results  he  set  forth  in  his  Physiognomische 
Fragmente  zur  Beforderung  der  Menschenkenntnis  und 
Menschenliebe  (1775/78)  (Pi.  22),  where  he  asserts  that 
the  body  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 

HISTORICAL   RESEARCH -A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

As  the  new  picture  of  the  universe  was  built  up  during 
the  1 8th  century,  man's  self-awareness  grew  with  it. 
This  involved  not  only  a  changed  attitude  towards  his 
environment,  but  a  different  interpretation  of  past  history. 
Reason  and  sentiment,  having  taken  the  place  of  faith, 
called  for  a  new  account  of  historical  events,  consonant 
with  the  maxims  by  which  they  were  guided. The  cultural 
and  pohtical  life  of  bygone  ages  began  to  be  widely  in- 
vestigated, and  this  led  to  the  compilation  of  histories  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  embracing  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe.  Voltaire's  Essai  sur  L'Histoirc  Generate  et  snr  les  Moeurs  et  L 'Esprit  des  Nations  (1756)  launched  a  campaign 
which  became  a  triumph  for  historians.  Of  the  multitude  of  works  that  followed  it,  two  were  outstandingly  import- 
ant— Hume's  eight-volume  History  of  Great  Britain  (1754/63)  and  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (1776/81).  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  historical  works  written  during  this  period  is  their  striving  after 
objectivity.  Leibniz,  in  his  Annalen  des  abendldndischen  Reiches  (171 5)  and  Muratori  in  his  Annali  D' Italia...  (1744/49) 
—they  were  followed  by  Moser  with  his  Osnabriickische  Geschichte — were  the  first  to  base  their  histories  on  the 
systematic  compilation  and  study  of  original  documents.  As  time  went  on  an  enormous  mass  of  material,  really 
universal  in  character,  was  sifted  through.  Lessing,  Reimarus  and  Semler  rescued  the  study  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment history  from  the  fetters  of  dogma.  Warburton  and  Zoega  devoted  their  researches  to  hieroglyphics.  Stuart  and 
Revett  opened  a  window  on  Greek  architecture  with  their  magnificent  Antiquities  of  Athens  (1762).  Piranesi's  monu- 
mental folio  of  engravings,  Le  Antichita  Romane,  and  its  successor,  the  Vedute  di  Roma  in  135  sheets  (Pi.  14,  15) 
provided  an  introduction  to  the  Roman  monuments.  Winckelmann  pubhshed  many  works  on  ancient  civilization 
and  described  the  new  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  (Pi.  23).  Wood  and  Dawkins  set  out  for  the  Near 
East  in  1751  and  explored  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbek.  Mallet,  in  his  Introduction  a  /'  Histoire  du  Danemarc  (1755), 
revealed  the  world  of  the  Eddas  and  the  heroic  sagas  of  Northern  mythology.  De  la  Curne  Sainte  Palaye  wrote 
about  the  medieval  knights  (1746).  In  1758  the  Codex  Manesse  was  pubhshed  for  the  first  tune.  Even  this  brief  and 
incomplete  review  gives  some  idea  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  period  flung  itself  into  historical  studies.  Extension  of 
this  research  to  the  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  past  times  opened  up  new  fields  of  scholarship.  The  lavishly  illustrated 
eight-volume  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes Religieuses  de  tous  les  Peuples  du  Monde  (1723  /43 )  introduced  the  comparative  study 
of  religion;  Vico's  Principi  di  una  Scienza  nuova  Intorno  alia  Natura  delle  Nazioni  (1725)  was  the  first  attempt  to  investigate 
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national  psychology;  Gottsched's  Beitrdge  zur  kritischen 
Historie  der deutschen  Sprache  (1732/44)  launched  the  study 
of  philology,  andWinckelmann's  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des 
Altertiims  (1746)  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
classical  archaeology  and  modern  art-history. 
The  attitude  adopted  towards  history  during  the  "en- 
lightenment", as  typified  by  Voltaire,  who  coined  the 
term  "philosophic  d'histoire",  was  purely  mechanical, 
based  exclusively  on  causal  relationships.  World  history 
was  regarded  as  an  unbroken  line  of  progress  towards 
a  humane  age  of  peace  and  reason.  This  view  was  opposed 
by  Herder  —  who  was  considerably  influenced  by  his 
forerunner,  the  Italian  scholar  Vico  —  in  his  Ideen  zur 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (1784/91).  Im- 
bued by  a  feeling  for  humanity,  Herder  recognized  the 
individual  value  and  purpose  of  each  separate  culture, 
race  and  nation,  and  explained  how  each  had  been 
shaped  by  natural  conditions.  A  newly-awakened  sense 
of  individuality  in  history  is  discernible  here.  Ratio- 
nalism had  rejected  a  wide  variety  of  forms  in  order 
to  preserve  its  strict  theoretical  principles;  but  Herder 
showed  that  what  seems  arbitrary  and  anomalous  can 
always  be  understood  and  accounted  for,  that  it  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  historical  and  national  developments. 


FIRST  INFLUENCES   OF  HISTORY 


Herder,  with  this  attitude  of  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  past,  stands  out  as  the  most  eloquent  exponent  of  the  sense 
of  history  whose  influence  began  to  be  felt  towards  the  middle  of  the  century.  One  of  the  most  momentous  aspects 
of  the  18th  century  was  this  preoccupation  with  the  past;  it  so  fascinated  men's  minds  that  history — bygone  events  — 
became  of  real,  vital  importance  to  them.  This  accounts  for  the  classical  and  pre-romantic  movements  that  swept 
through  Europe  in  the  last  decades  of  the  century. 

The  encounter  with  Ancient  Greece  produced  the  most  far-reaching  effect.  ToWinckelmann  (Pi.  13)  goes  the  credit  for 
realizing  that  the  loftiest  and  truest  art  of  ancient  times  was  not  Roman,  but  Greek.  His  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Altertums 
(1764)  and  his  famous  reference  to  the  "noble  simplicity  and  silent  grandeur"  of  Greek  art,  reveal  him  as  the  prime  in- 
spirer  of  that  admiration  for  Greece  which  characterizes  the  18th-century  classicists.  In  1769,  Wood  returned  from  his 
travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  full  of  the  praise  of  Homer,  whom  he  described  as  the  "faithful  mirror  of  life"  in  the 
morning  of  mankind.  At  this  same  period  Wieland  embarked  upon  his  series  of  romances  of  ancient  Hellas,  such  as 
Agathon  and  Musarion — the  colours  of  which,  as  he  himself  declared,  were  borrowed  from  Winckelmarm.  Around  1760 
this  rediscovery  of  Greek  antiquity  began  to  be  reflected  in  all  branches  of  graphic  art  and  in  the  fashions  of  the  day  — 
from  architecture  and  furniture  to  jewellery,  textiles  and  hair-styles;  everything  had  to  be  "a  la  Grecque".  Marie- 
Antoinette,  decked  in  Grecian  robes  and  crowned  with  a  laurel-wreath,  sat  in  the  Trianon  playing  upon  a  harp. 
But  these  aspects  of  fashion  were  merely  superficial  echoes  of  the  general  and  profound  transformation  of  aesthetic 
standards  introduced  by  Winckelmann,  who  asserted  with  dogmatic  severity  and  conviction  that  the  Greek  ideal 
of  beauty  must  be  taken  as  the  canon  and  criterion  of  all  other  art.  A  typical  application  of  this  new  aesthetic  ideal 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  art-philosopher  Mengs,  who  declared  that  Raphael's  line,  Titian's  colour  and 
Correggio's  grace  were  to  be  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the  antique,  and  whose  works  set  the  pattern  for  the 
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"rational",  academic  painting  that  was  to  prevail  in  Europe  for  several  decades.  His  Gedanken  iiber  die  Schonheit  und 
den  Geschmack  in  der  Malerei  (1762)  is  a  theoretical  masterpiece  of  classicist  aestheticism,  which  was  to  find  its  English 
counterpart  in  the  Royal  Academy  discourses  of  Reynolds  (1778).  A  considerable  part  in  the  rapid  spread  of 
eclecticism  was  played  by  the  Academies  of  Arc,  of  which  there  were  already  over  a  hundred  by  1790 — a  fact  which 
illustrates  the  educational  fervour  of  the  period.  Their  teaching,  as  can  be  seen,  for  example,  from  Sulzer's  Allgemeine 
Theorie  der  Schonen  Kiinste  (1771/74),  was  conducted  solely  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  classicists. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  classicism  was  the  pre-romantic  movement,  which  originated  at  the  same  time  and 
was  similarly  inspired  by  the  backward-gazing  mood  that  prevailed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  pre- 
romantics,  however,  were  not  concerned  with  the  distant  prospect  of  classical  antiquity,  but  with  presenting  an 
idealized  picture  of  their  own  recent  past.  The  year  1760  saw  the  publication  of  Ossiati,  the  first  great  historical 
forgery,  which  owed  its  European  success  to  the  belief  that  it  had  been  composed  by  a  Celtic  bard  and  translated 
from  the  Gaelic,  but  whose  author  was  in  reality  its  self-styled  translator,  Macpherson. 

In  1750,  Horace  Walpole  began  to  build  Gothic  additions  to  Strawberry  Hill,  his  house  at  Twickenham — an  event  which 
had  repercussions  far  beyond  the  borders  of  England,  for  Walpole  became  the  originator  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in 
Europe.  As  early  as  1762,  Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  laid  down  the  historic  axiom  that  Gothic 
architecture  had  its  own  laws  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  classical  architecture.  It  was  only  a  step 
from  this  to  Goethe's  panegyric  on  Strassburg  Cathedral  (Von  deutscher  Baukunst,  1773). 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  term  "natural  science"  came  to  be  applied  during  the 
1 8  th  century  to  all  forms  of  research  relating  to  natural 
phenomena,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  branch  of  learning 
from  that  which  dealt  with  the  arts.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  Philosophiae  Naturalis Principia  Mathematica  (1687), 
had  laid  down  a  guiding  principle  of  research  with  the 
words  "Hypotheses  non  fmgo".  Research  into  natural 
phenomena  developed  into  an  exact  science,  through 
observance  of  the  requirement  that  phenomena  be  de- 
scribed and  that  the  attempt  be  made  to  establish  rules 
of  mathematical  precision  on  the  basis  of  experiment  and 
induction,  without  regard  to  the  forces  and  forms  of 
existence  that  constitute  the  background  of  an  event.  As 
a  subject  with  a  claim  to  arrive  at  certainties,  science 
great  authority  won  in  an  age  when  enlightenment  was 
universally  regarded  as  resulting  from  experience  and 
from  an  understanding  of  accumulated  knowledge;  for 
science,  after  all,  gave  support  to  those  who  believed  in 
the  "limitless  possibilities"  of  reason.  This  led  the  French 
philosophers  to  decide  that  scientific  methods  should  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  arts  as  well.  Speculation 
about  nature,  which  had  been  the  concern  of  philo- 
sophers from  Aristotle  to  Descartes,  had  now  gained 
the  status  of  an  independent  study,  and  was  beginning  to  influence  philosophy  in  its  turn.  The  realization  that  the 
establishment  of  facts  by  empirical  methods  was  the  true  function  of  the  natural  sciences  opened  an  enormous  field  of 
activity  to  the  urge  for  knowledge  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  century  of  enlightenment,  and  that  field  was 
quickly  divided  up  into  separate,  specialized  plots. 
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THE  ADVANCE  INTO  THE  COSMOS 


Where  astronomy  was  concerned,  Newton  had  explained  the  organization  of  forces  in  the  heavens  by  his  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation  (1666).  He  had  found  the  key  to  the  method  of  reckoning  the  mass  of  the  moon  and  the 
planets  and  determining  the  force  of  gravity  of  the  sun.  With  the  help  of  his  theories,  the  18th-century  astronomers 
paved  the  way  towards  accurate  exploration  of  the  cosmos.  Space  began  to  reveal  its  secrets  to  the  star-gazers. 
Flamsteed  bequeathed  his  Catalogue  Britannique  (1725)  as  the  first  great  map  of  the  heavens,  showing  three  thousand 
fixed  stars.  Bradley,  working  at  Greenwich,  discovered  the  aberration  of  light  in  1728  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis  in  1747.  Halley  traced  the  orbits  of  the  fixed  stars,  observed  the  comets  in  their  courses,  and  realized  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  solar  parallax.  The  constant  improvement  of  astronomical  instruments  (Pi.  24)  played  an  essential 
part  in  all  this  progress.  The  development  of  achromatic  lenses,  the  best  of  which  were  produced  by  the  Englishman, 
Dollond,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  heliometer,  enabling  astronomers  to  measure  angles  with  a  precision 
never  known  before  (Pi.  36).  The  new  reflecting  telescope  revealed  unimagined  depths  of  space.  With  its  help, 
Herschel,  who  was  both  a  scholar  and  an  outstanding  instrument-maker,  discovered  a  new  planet,  Uranus,  in  1781. 
This  was  the  first  such  discovery  in  historical  times,  and  it  doubled  the  known  extent  of  the  solar  system  in  the  cosmos. 
Using  the  same  telescope,  he  went  on  to  explore  the  realm  of  the  double  stars,  nebulae  and  star  clusters,  and  founded 
the  modern  system  of  stellar  statistics.  Advances  in  mathematics,  the  development  of  the  differential,  integral  and 
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infinitesimal  calculi  and  the  calculus  of  variations  by  the  great  mathematicians,  from  Leibniz  and  Newton  by  way  of 
Bernoulli,  Euler  and  Lagrange  down  to  Laplace,  enabled  theoretical  astronomy  to  interpret  Newton's  theory  of 
gravitation,  to  explain  planetary  perturbations  and  to  advance  hypotheses  regarding  precession,  nutation  and  the 
three-body  problem.  Laplace,  in  his  Traite  de  Mecanique  Celeste  (1799 -1825)  presents  a  summary  of  18th-century 
achievements  in  astronomical  research. 

EXPLORATION   OF  THE    EARTH 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  the  results  achieved  by  geodesy  during  the  same 
century.  French  expeditions  undertook  the  measurement  of  degrees  in  Lapland  and  Peru  (Perugrad),  and  demon- 
strated the  oblateness  of  the  earth  at  the  poles.  With  the  new  precision  instruments — most  of  them  invented  by 
Englishmen — for  calculating  time  and  position  (PL  32,  33),  cartographers  achieved  an  accuracy  that  had  never 
before  been  possible.  Cassini  produced  his  Carte  Geometrique  de  la  France — the  first  topographical  map  of  that  country. 
French  officers  measured  the  Far  Eastern  seas,  Cook  measured  the  Pacific,  Bourgignon  drew  up  a  map  of  China. 
All  this  shows  that  the  eager  search  for  new  lands,  which  in  earlier  centuries  had  lured  adventurers  away  on  long 
voyages,  had  now  been  replaced  as  a  motive  by  scientific  research.  The  first  exclusively  scientific  expedition  set  out 
as  early  as  1698— despatched  to  Australia  by  the  British  Admiralty.  Its  leader,  Dampier,  not  only  recorded  accurate 
observations  of  flora  and  fauna,  but  added  to  existing  knowledge  of  hydrography,  meteorology  and  terrestrial 
magnetism.  His  report  on  his  experiences  aroused  enthusiasm  for  foreign  voyages  and  led  to  a  spate  of  travel  books. 
Distant  regions  drew  the  imagination,  channelled  the  yearning  for  a  more  remote  and  possibly  better  world.  Typical 
of  this  trend,  too,  are  books  such  as  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  (Pi.  25),  which  was  soon  translated  into  almost 
every  civilized  language,  and  such  Utopian  and  fantastic  tales  as  Swift's  Gulliver  s  Travels  (1726). 
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Last  but  not  least,  this  longing  for  far  places,  influenced  by  the  rationalist  spirit,  turned  to  a  search  for  new 
realities.  In  1741  Bering,  a  Russian,  discovered  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Alaska;  in  1742  his  compatriot 
Chelyuskin  travelled  on  a  sledge  round  the  northernmost  cape  of  Asia;  in  1766  the  Frenchman  Bourguignon  d'Anville 
made  his  way  to  Tahiti,  the  Solomon  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  In  1761  and  1769  expeditions  set  out  from  every 
country  in  Europe  to  observe  the  passage  of  Venus  (Pi.  27)  and  betook  themselves  in  all  conceivable  directions, 
from  Siberia  to  the  Cape,  from  California  to  Tahiti.  They  not  only  carried  out  their  appointed  task,  but  returned 
with  a  rich  haul  of  information  about  foreign  countries  and  their  inhabitants.  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  for  example,  in 
his  report  on  his  Voyage  en  Siberie  (1768)  (Pi.  30),  describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Russians.  Shortly  after- 
wards Georg  Forster  brought  out  his  Reise  um  die  Welt  w'dhrend  den  Jahren  1772-1775,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  modern  science  of  ethnography  (Pi.  26).  Cook's  voyages  round  the  world  (Pi.  28,  29)  brought  knowledge 
of  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Antarctic  (Pi.  31  a,  b).  His  expeditions 
are  typical  of  the  bold  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  British  in  this  period,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  for 
exploration  that  informed  the  whole  century.  The  basic  attitude  characterizing  this  period  is  revealed  by  the  refusal 
of  these  explorers  to  rest  content  with  merely  assembling  facts  about  geography;  impelled  by  a  passionate  curiosity 
as  to  the  causes  of  what  they  encountered,  they  piled  observation  upon  observation  until  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
classifying  this  multitude  of  new  phenomena  into  a  system.  The  result  was  another  new  science,  geophysics.  In  1735 
Hadley  announced  his  theory  that  the  winds  were  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  expansion  of  the  air 
in  the  tropics;  and  the  first  meteorological  observations  began.  Halley  embarked  upon  further  research  into  the 
phenomenon  of  the  tides,  which  Newton  had  explained  in  terms  of  the  law  of  gravity.  The  effect  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  sun-spots  on  deviations  of  the  compass  was  investigated.  The  vast  number  of  individually  observed 
geological  facts  led  Buffon  (Pi.  39)  to  propound  an  ambitious  system  of  geology  in  his  Theorie  de  la  Terre  (1749) 
and  Epoqaes  de  la  Nature  (1778).  He  was  the  first  to  venture  upon  a  description  of  successive  geological  periods  and 
attempt  to  assign  dates  to  them,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  must  be  at  least  75,000  years  old.  He  traced 
the  development  of  organic  life  by  observing  the  different  strata  and  the  fossils  embedded  in  them.  Assessing  his 
knowledge  from  the  geographical  standpoint,  he  decided  that  the  division  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
must  have  occurred  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Further  advances  along  this  line  of  research  produced  books  such 
as  Espers's  Nachricht  von  neuentdeckten  Zoolithen  unhekamiter  vierfiissiger  Tiere  (1774)  and  resulted  in  the  emergence  of 
scientific  palaeontology.  Finally,  Werner,  with  his  papers  on  "geognosis",  raised  geology  to  the  status  of  an  in- 
dependent and  exact  science.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  classify  minerals  according  to  their  chemical 
composition  alone,  and  developed  theories  regarding  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  outward  appearance.  His 
theory  of  Neptunism,  which  attributed  the  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  to  the  action  of  water,  was  opposed  by  Hutten 
with  his  Plutonism,  which  suggested  that  they  were  caused  by  the  volcanic  action  of  the  molten  matter  within  the 
earth  upon  the  crust  after  it  had  hardened. 

SYSTEMATIC   OBSERVATION   OF    LIVING   ORGANISMS 

The  progressive  exploration  of  the  earth  led  to  a  baff  hng  increase  in  the  number  of  organisms  known  to  science. 
The  urgent  problem  of  finding  some  system  of  classification  for  these  and  devising  a  way  of  describing  them  was 
solved  by  Linnaeus,  of  Sweden  (Pi.  38),  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  18th  century.  His  unrivalled  gift  for  classification, 
comparable  to  that  of  Aristotle,  was  exercised  chiefly  in  botany,  but  he  dealt  with  zoology  and  mineralogy  as  well. 
He  published  in  rapid  succession  his  Systema  Naturae,  his  Fundamenta  Botanica  (1736)  and  his  Genera  Plantarum  (1737), 
and  fifteen  years  later  set  the  seal  on  his  tremendous  life  work  with  his  Philosophia  Boranica  (1751).  Linnaeus  introduced 
the  sexual  system  into  botany  and,  with  his  mastery  of  biological  description  and  classification,  devised  the  "diagnostic" 
method  of  taking  the  different  parts  of  each  plant,  always  in  the  same  order,  and  describing  them  in  set  terms.  He 
applied  this  method  both  to  species  and  to  famihes.  Strictly  following  his  "binary  nomenclature",  as  he  called  it,  he 
gave  each  plant  a  twofold  designation  in  Latin,  consisting  of  the  name  of  its  family  and  that  of  its  species.  This 
method,  invented  for  botanical  purposes,  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  field  of  biology,  and  thus  established 
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the  system  of  classification  of  living  organisms  which  is 
still  used  today.  The  name  of  Linnaeus  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  botanical  research  in  the  18  th  century. 
It  was  a  branch  of  investigation  that  prospered  to  an 
unprecedented  degree  during  this  period.  In  European 
countries  far  and  wide  the  native  flora  was  systematically 
studied  and  reproduced  in  copperplate.  The  effects  of 
this  new  botanical  knowledge  were  felt  even  in  the 
decorative  arts,  where  plant  forms  became  a  favourite 
theme.  Wild  flowers,  for  instance,  were  the  fashionable 
decoration  for  porcelain  in  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  china  manufactory  in  Copenhagen  presented 
Catherine  II  of  Russia  with  an  immense  service  on  which 
every  plant  in  the  "Flora  Danica"  had  been  painted, 
under  rigorous  scientific  supervision. 
The  interest  in  plants  now  spread  to  animals.  Buffbn 
(Pi.  39)  was  the  most  ingenious  and  versatile  interpreter 
of  these,  and  his  36-volume  Histoire  naturelle  generate  et 
particuliere  (1749/1788)  did  a  great  deal  to  popularize 
zoology.  He  studied  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals and  laid  chief  stress  on  their  ways  of  life,  in  contrast 
to  Linnaeus,  whose  interest  was  mainly  biological.  Buffbn 
was  one  of  the  first  to  refer  to  extinct  species  and  to  the 
possibility  of  a  gradual  change  in  forms  of  life.  Closely 
connected  with  this  progress  of  botany  and  zoology  was 
the  advance  of  physiology  and  biochemistry.  These  were  promoted  to  independent  branches  of  science  by  the  enquiring 
spirit  of  the  century,  with  its  delight  in  classification  and  experimental  research.  Haller— who  in  1749  was  elected  to 
membership  of  every  existing  Academy— summarized  in  his  ambitious  8-volume  Elementa  Physiologiae  (1757/66) 
everything  then  known  about  the  functioning  of  plant  and  animal  organisms.  The  founder  of  the  experimental  method, 
applying  physical  and  chemical  tests  for  the  elucidation  of  living  reactions,  he  studied  the  mechanism  of  breathing, 
the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  muscular  stimuli.  He  demonstrated  that  sensation  is  conveyed  solely  by  the 
nerves  and  that  movement  results  entirely  from  their  effect  on  the  muscles,  and  he  discovered  the  "medulla  cerebri" 
to  be  the  nerve-centre  which  conveys  sense-impressions  to  the  brain  and  thus  to  the  mind.  Priestley  and  Lavoisier 
added  their  discoveries  concerning  the  chemical  processes  in  breathing  to  what  was  already  known  about  its  physio- 
logical aspect;  Galvani,  through  his  experiments  with  frogs'  legs,  discovered  new  properties  of  electricity  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  electrophysiology.  Spallanzani  refuted  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation— according  to  which 
lower  forms  of  life  might  at  any  time  be  generated  from  inert  matter— by  insulating  boiled  preparations  from  the  air; 
he  thus  demonstrated  the  effect  of  sterilization.  Finally,  Wolff  founded  modern  embryology  by  establishing  in  his 
famous  dissertation  Theoria  Generations  (1759)  the  epoch-making  fact  that  the  embryo  proceeds  from  its  rudimentary 
beginnings  through  a  whole  series  of  developments.  His  new  doctrine  of  epigenesis  refuted  the  formerly  held  theory 
of  evolution,  according  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  future  living  body  were  present  in  the  egg.  The  success  of  this 
experimental  science,  with  its  systematic  procedure,  was  reflected  in  medicine,  which  succeeded  during  the  1 8  th  century 
in   laying  the  foundations  of  present-day  serology;  Jenner,  the  English  physician,   discovered   the  method  of 
vaccination,  by  injecting  cow's  lymph  into  his  patients  and  thus  giving  them  immunity  from  smallpox.  The  first  public 
vaccination  centre  opened  in  London  as  early  as  1799. 
All  this  progress  would  have  been  unthinkable  without  the  microscope,  which  was  perfected  during  this  period. 
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Instruments  such  as  that  constructed  by  the  Parisian 
engineer  Magny  (Pi.  37),  the  mechanism  and  optical 
system  of  which  already  include  all  the  essential  features 
of  the  modern  microscope,  now  began  to  reveal  the 
microcosmos,  just  as  the  new  reflecting  telescope  was 
opening  up  the  macrocosmos  to  astronomical  research. 
The  observations  made  possible  by  the  unprecedented 
accuracy  of  these  dioptric  instruments  threw  fresh  light 
on  the  structure  and  functioning  of  plant  and  animal 
cells,  tissues,  lymph  and  organs,  and  revealed  for  the  first 
time  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  microscopic 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  (Pi.  46,47).  Many  new 
theories  arose,  especially  concerning  the  newly-dis- 
covered infusoria,  their  baffling  origin  and  the  primitive 
organization  of  their,  existence.  It  was  the  improvement 
in  microscopic  technique  that  enabled  Morgagni  to 
establish  his  doctrine  of  changes  of  bodily  structure  caused 
by  sickness,  which  later  developed  into  an  independent 
line  of  research  under  the  name  of  pathological  anatomy. 
Thanks  to  the  glimpses  they  afforded  into  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  realms  of  creation,  books  such  as 
the  Mikroskopische  Gcmiiths-  und  Augenergotzung —  to 
quote  the  title  of  one  published  in  1760  (PL  46)  —  aroused 
a  general  interest  far  in  excess  of  their  strictly  scientific 
appeal. 

THE   PATH  TO   MODERN   CHEMISTRY 


As  can  be  seen  from  Gehler's  great  Physikalisches  Worter- 
buch  (1787/95),  the  compendium  of  what  was  known 
at  the  time  in  this  field,  chemistry  was  regarded,  almost  throughout  the  1 8th  century,  merely  as  a  branch  of  physics.  Not 
until  the  very  last  years  of  the  century  did  it  come  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  science — a  status  it  owed  in  part 
to  the  use  of  physical  standards  in  the  form  of  balances  of  unprecedented  sensitivity  (PL  40).  This  development  was 
typical  of  the  general  re-ordering  of  the  provinces  of  natural  science,  and  serves  as  a  further  instance  of  the  capacity  for 
intellectual  organization  then  current.  Now  that  the  homogeneous  nature  of  chemical  processes  was  recognized, 
chemistry  became  a  group  of  sciences  obedient  to  laws  of  their  own.  The  way  for  this  development  was  paved  by  the 
phlogistic  doctrine  which  attained  such  dominance  during  the  18th  century.  It  was  a  theory  concerning  the  so-called 
"principle  of  inflammability,"  which  originated  with  Becher  and  was  further  developed  by  Stahl,  the  personal 
physician  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  asserted  that  this  hypothetical  substance,  phlogiston,  was  the  "matter  of  fire," 
disengaged  in  the  process  of  combustion.  Though  the  doctrine  was  fallacious  it  constituted  the  first  attempt  to  provide 
a  uniform  explanation  for  chemical  processes.  Knowledge  progressed  no  further  until  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
when  experimental  chemistry  began  to  concern  itself  with  gases.  In  1755  Joseph  Black  discovered  carbon  dioxide,  in  1777 
Scheele  declared  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  be  separate  gases,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Priestley  explained  the  part 
played  by  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  life  of  plants.  In  1766  Cavendish  discovered  hydrogen,  and  in  1784  he 
proved  the  composite  nature  of  the  air  we  breathe — describing  it  in  his  Experiments  on  Air  as  an  unvarying  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Lavoisier,  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  century,  who  conducted  his  experiments  with  the  help 
of  highly  sensitive  balances,  realized  from  the  weights  of  his  reagents  and  products  that  oxidation  results  from 
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combination  with  oxygen.  By  correctly  interpreting  the  increase  in  weight  resulting  from  combustion,  he  established 
the  doctrine  of  oxidation,  thus  overthrowing  the  phlogistic  doctrine.  Lavoisier  was  also  the  first  to  recognize  the 
composite  nature  of  water,  and  to  demonstrate  that  its  components  were  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  He  thus  deleted  it 
once  and  for  all  from  the  list  of  the  Four  Elements  of  the  universe — there  could  be  no  clearer  illustration  of  the 
collapse  of  the  basic  principles  in  which  men  had  believed  since  ancient  times.  As  the  culmination  of  his  research  he 
laid  down  the  principle  that  through  all  chemical  processes  the  total  quantity  of  the  substance  concerned  remains 
unchanged.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  quantitative  chemistry.  Lavoisier's  precision  signals  the  downfall  of  specu- 
lative philosophical  theorizing  in  the  natural  sciences.  From  now  on,  recognition  was  extended  only  to  what  could  be 
observed  and  verified.  Rationalism  had  helped  the  science  of  exact  observation  to  establish  its  victory. 
Apphed  chemistry  gained  an  equally  significant  success  during  the  i8th  century;  it  was  characterized  by  new  experi- 
mental methods  no  less  than  by  the  prompt,  rational  utilization  of  the  latest  technical  discoveries  in  the  field.  Bottger's 
invention  of  porcelain  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  systematic  experiments  with  a  wide  variety  of  clays  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  conducted  with  the  help  of  the  reflector  and  burning-glasses  devised  by  the  scholarly  Tschirnhaus 
(Pi.  35).  These  experiments  enabled  him  to  observe  the  reaction  of  the  clay  to  very  high  temperatures,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  fireproof  kaolin.  After  the  first  porcelain  manufactory  had  been  set  up  at  Meissen,  the  technical  process  of 
firing  was  improved  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  the  correct  proportion  of  chemical  substances  and  the  composition 
of  the  colours  for  painting  were  systematically  worked  out,  with  such  success  that  the  part  played  in  output  by  the 
element  of  chance  was  steadily  and  speedily  reduced.  The  firm  was  established  on  a  sound  basis  and  enabled  to  hold  its 
own  against  subsequent  competitors  owing  to  the  intelligent  division  of  the  work  involved  and  the  training  of 
speciahsts — throwers,  oven-supervisors,  painters,  gilders  and  so  forth.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  four  different 
craftsmen  to  be  employed  on  the  painting  of  a  single  piece. 
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THE  TRIUMPH   OF   PHYSICS 

In  the  field  of  physics,  the  18th  century  saw  the  emergence  of  two  branches — electricity  and  the  theory  of  heat— which, 
like  quantitative  chemistry,  shifted  the  focus  of  the  entire  discipline  and  completely  transformed  its  aspect.  They  laid 
the  foundation  on  which  modern  technology  has  been  built  up  and  introduced  a  transformation  no  whit  less  im- 
portant than  the  intellectual  movements  deriving  from  the  Enlightenment,  such  as  Rousseau's  revolutionary  theory  of 
government.  In  short,  they  constituted  particularly  striking  evidence  that  the  history  of  mankind  had  entered  a 
new  phase. 

The  learned  and  the  uninitiated  ahke  were  stirred  by  the  almost  miraculous  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity 
(Pi.  41),  especially  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  1745.  Much  research  was  undertaken  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  power  which  could  cause  a  glass  ball,  out  of  which  all  the  air  had  been  pumped,  to  light  up  when 
its  outer  surface  was  rubbed;  which  could  set  light  to  spirits  of  wine  or  to  gunpowder;  and  which  could  even  kill 
living  creatures.  The  Abbe  Nollet,  author  of  an  Essai  sur  I'Electricite  ties  Corps  (Pi.  49)  demonstrated  the  effect  of  this 
force  on  700  monks,  who  all  sprang  into  the  air  like  one  man  when  a  strong  Leyden  jar  was  discharged.  Astounding 
experiments  of  this  kind  went  hand-in-hand  with  systematic  research  into  the  laws  governing  electricity.  In  1729  Gray 
discovered  the  difference  between  conductors  and  non-conductors,  and  Dufay  followed  in  1733  by  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  Experimental  research  led  directly  to  the  invention  of  many  different 
instruments,  such  as  the  electroscope,  the  electrophore,  the  electrometer,  the  condenser  and  so  forth.  In  1749  Franklin 
developed  his  theory  of  charge  and  discharge,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  idea  of  diverting  lightning  flashes — which  he 
was  the  first  to  recognize  as  an  electrical  phenomenon — for  the  better  protection  of  "houses,  churches  and  ships". 
In  1752  he  carried  out  his  famous  experiment  in  dynamic  hft.  In  1760  Europe's  first  lightning-conductor  was  set  up  on 
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Plymouth  lighthouse.  Between  1785  and  1789,  Coulomb  succeeded  in  determining  the  laws  governing  electrical 
power.  In  1792  Volta  discovered  the  correct  explanation  of  the  "animal  electricity"  observed  by  Galvani.  He  then 
proceeded  to  classify  the  different  metals  according  to  their  electrical  potential  and  was  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
galvanic  current,  which  provided  the  basis  for  the  harnessing  of  electricity  during  the  19th  century. 
Far-reaching  discoveries  were  made  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  heat.  A  further  instance  of  the  contemporary  zeal 
for  systematic  classification  was  provided  by  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur  and  Celsius,  who  built  up  thermometry  into  a 
precise,  standardized  science  and  whose  names  are  still  used  to  designate  the  manner  of  graduating  the  thermometer 
between  two  given  points  (Pi.  34).  The  pyrometer,  for  measuring  high  temperatures,  was  also  invented  at  this  time. 
Its  accuracy  was  such  that  it  was  not  only  put  into  use  in  medicine,  forthwith,  but  introduced  a  new  epoch  in  physics. 
With  its  help  Joseph  Black,  an  English  doctor,  proved  that  heat  and  temperature  are  not  identical  concepts.  He  dis- 
covered "latent  heat",  which  does  not  cause  a  rise  in  temperature,  but  a  change  of  condition  attended  by  melting  and 
evaporation.  This  led  him  to  distinguish  between  quantity  and  intensity  of  heat,  and  to  propound  the  method  of 
measurement  by  calories.  It  was  not  long  before  the  first  experiments  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  quantities  of  heat, 
and  by  1777  Laplace  and  Lavoisier  had  invented  the  ice-calorimeter,  by  means  of  which  specific  heat  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures.  But  not  content  with  this  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  heat,  the  18th  century  succeeded 
in  applying  it  in  practice,  and  by  so  doing  introduced  some  revolutionary  innovations.  Watt  put  the  expansion  of 
steam,  resulting  from  the  scientific  application  of  heat,  to  good  use  when  seeking  to  improve  the  primitive  type  of 
steam-engine;  for  in  1784  he  patented  his  discovery  of  "parallel  motion,"  substituting  the  rotative  for  the  alternating 
principle  (Pi.  42). 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD    OF  THE  TECHNICAL  ERA 

The  transport  of  a  1500-ton  boulder  from  Finland  to  St  Petersburg  in  1768/70  (Pi.  43) — a  feat  which  caused  a  sensation 
at  the  time — now  seems  like  a  last,  supreme  manifestation  of  the  capacities  of  medieval  technique.  Catherine  II 
of  Russia  had  selected  this  block  of  stone  as  the  base  of  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  work  of 
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the  sculptor  Falconet,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Paris  to  create  it  (Pi.  44).  But  while  this  tremendous 
undertaking  was  being  carried  out  by  the  time-honoured  method  of  human  labour  (the  commemorative  medal  bore 
an  inscription  describing  it  as  "almost  foolhardy"),  the  new  spirit  of  the  18th  century,  deriving  trom  a  rational 
investigation  and  scientific  understanding  of  the  world,  was  already  demonstrating  its  penetrating,  revolutionary 
force  in  the  technical  sphere. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  English  rationalism,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  age  of  enlightenment,  was  also  the  first  to 
find  practical  applications  for  the  knowledge  accumulated  during  this  century  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  industrialization  as  we  know  it  today.  The  basis  for  this  development  was  provided  by  the  steam- 
engine  built  by  Watt,  who  combined  a  scientific  spirit  with  a  technical  intuition  amounting  to  genius.  The  engine, 
used  for  the  first  time  in  1776  in  a  foundry,  soon  led  to  an  increase  in  the  output  of  iron-ore  and  coal  that  exceeded 
the  wildest  dreams.  "The  introduction  of  coke  in  blast  furnaces,  the  invention  of  crucible  cast  steel,  of  the  cylindrical 
bellows  and  the  puddling  process,  all  helped  to  make  iron  into  the  most  important  of  raw  materials.  Improved  tools 
and  new  machinery,  together  with  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  propulsion,  soon  resulted  in  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  industrial  conditions."  (Klemm)  In  1769  Arkwright  opened  the  first  modern  textile  factory,  at  Not- 
tingham. He  began  by  using  water-power  for  this,  improved  his  methods  as  he  went  on,  and  after  his  invention  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  converted  the  factory  to  steam  power  by  installing  Watt's  heat-engine.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
84  steam-engines  were  already  at  work  in  the  English  textile  industry.  The  increased  use  ot  cotton  gave  another 
powerful  stimulus  to  technical  chemistry,  which  developed  large-scale  methods  of  producing  sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 
Finally,  the  invention  of  iron  railway-lines  and  of  the  steam-coach  provided  the  first  means  of  transport  capable  of 
answering  the  requirements  of  a  modern  industrial  system.  Durameau's  "Saltpetre  manufactory  in  Rome"  (1766) 
(Pi.  II)  seems  like  a  vision  of  the  new  age  that  was  just  dawning;  it  raises  technology  and  the  factory  system  to  the 
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pictorial  level  of  high  art,  as  a  symbol  of  faith  in  human  progress.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
triumph  of  that  faith  than  the  flights  of  the  first  balloons,  Montgolfier's  and  Charlier's,  in  1782/83  — the  first  fulfilment 
of  man's  long-cherished  dream  of  conquering  space  (Pi.  45,  48). 

UNIVERSALISM  AS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL 

Although  this  review  of  development  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  science  mentions  only  the  principal  innova- 
tions, it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  description  of  the  intellectual  forces  at  work  in  the  18th  century.  This  is 
only  commensurate  with  the  actual  significance  of  those  developments  in  contemporary  life.  The  introduction  of 
natural  science  into  general  education  was  a  specific  item  in  the  programme  of  the  Enlightenment — for,  as  Diderot  put 
it  in  1755,  better  teaching  would  make  people  more  virtuous  and  happier.  His  words  reflect  the  optimistic  spirit  of  the 
age,  its  confident  expectation  that  knowledge  would  improve  the  world  and  ensure  the  progress  of  mankind.  In  1738 
Voltaire  published  his  Elements  de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton,  mis  a  la  Portee  de  tout  le  Monde,  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
the  doctrines  of  the  great  physicist  within  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader  and  establishing  his  philosophy  as  part  of  the 
universal  intellectual  heritage  of  educated  people.  The  fact  that  Voltaire  took  pains  to  explain  Newton's  scientific 
theories  to  a  wide  circle  illustrates  the  contemporary  leaning  towards  popular  science.  Even  women — this  is  extremely 
interesting  from  the  sociological  standpoint— took  a  lively  interest  in  the  new  achievements  in  physics.  Algarotti's 
book,  i7  Newtonianismo  per  le  Dame  .  .  .  (Pi.  50)  made  Newton's  views  the  topic  of  drawing-room  conversation  in 
Europe.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  Briefe  an  eine  deutsche  Prinzessin  tiber  verschiedene  Gegenstdnde  der  Physik 
und  Philosophie  (1768/72),  a  book  by  the  brilliant  mathematicien  Euler.  Ladies  no  less  than  gentlemen,  aristocracy  and 
bourgeoisie  alike,  enthused  about  physical  and  electrical  experiments.  In  Munich  in  1762,  the  Academician  Kennedy 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  physics  for  "Citizens,  Mechanics  and  Scholars".  The  fact  that  during  the  same  period 
adventurers  and  quacks — men  like  Cagliostro,  the  Count  of  St  Germain,  Casanova  and  Mesmer — enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable vogue  was  not  really  inconsistent  with  enlightenment  and  the  general  study  of  science.  For  the  receptive 
attitude  towards  all  that  was  novel,  the  fascination  exerted  by  so  many  astonishing  glimpses  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
natural  phenomena,  not  unnaturally  prepared  the  way  for  "miracle-workers"  who  claimed  to  control  natural  forces 
as  yet  unrevealed.  At  a  time  when  one  discovery  came  hot  on  the  heels  of  another,  many  people  were  not  yet  capable 
of  distinguishing  science  from  humbug,  Nollet's  electrical  experiments  from  Mesmer's  magnetic  cures,  the  force  that 
lifted  Montgolfier's  balloon  into  the  air  from  the  magic  arts  of  a  charlatan  such  as  Cagliostro.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  however,  the  zealous  pursuit  of  knowledge  had  made  people  so  much  more  discerning  that  Schiller,  in  his 
Geisterseher  (1789)  could  unmask  the  skilful  technique  of  such  an  impostor  with  electrifying  effect. 
The  universal  culture  that  the  age  of  enlightenment  strove  to  acquire  is  illustrated  by  the  life-work  of  that  "original 
and  inimitable  genius",  Diderot.  He  published  several  thousand  articles  in  the  Encyclopedie,  covering  a  tremendous 
range  of  subjects — philosophy  and  religion,  physics  and  chemistry,  technology  and  craftsmanship.  His  articles  on 
philosophy  form  a  quite  outstanding  account  of  European  thought.  He  also  developed  new  theories  about  the  theatre 
and  was  the  originator  of  middle-class  comedy.  With  his  Salons—  reports  on  the  exhibitions  of  the  Paris  Academy 
(1765/67) — he  became  the  founder  of  modern  art  criticism.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  painting,  an  analysis  of  genius, 
and  an  essay  on  the  unconscious.  The  range  of  his  knowledge  places  him  among  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
universal  culture  that  developed  in  18th-century  Europe  and  reached  its  highest  point  with  the  generation  that  came 
to  maturity  around  1 800.  That  generation  united  scientific  endeavour  with  the  philosophical  outlook,  and  thus  reaped 
the  harvest  industriously  sown  during  the  century  of  enlightenment.  Goethe  splendidly  exemplifies  the  synthesis  of 
all  intellectual  powers  in  a  single  individual. 
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Eighteenth-Century  Culture 
Mirrored  by  Art 


THE   HUMAN   FACE 


Perhaps  the  best  way  of  apprehending  the  essence  of  18th-century  portraiture  is  to  compare  it  with  the  ceremonious, 
bewigged  portraits  of  the  baroque  era.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  painters  of  Le  Brun's  generation,  had  created  that 
type  of  picture,  where  the  subject  overawed  beholders  by  the  haughty,  imperious  gaze  with  which  he  looked  down 
from  the  canvas,  and  seemed  divided  from  them  by  his  proud  bearing,  commanding  gesture  and  splendid  costume. 
In  rococo  portraiture  this  cleavage  between  spectator  and  sitter  no  longer  exists.  The  expressive,  witty  glance  seems 
eager  to  establish  contact.  A  faint  smile  plays  about  the  lips.  The  bearing  is  casual  to  the  point  of  nonchalance.  Cere- 
mony has  given  way  to  unconstrained  movement,  the  grace  of  evanescence.  In  earlier  days  the  body  was  cloaked  in 
pompous  draperies,  but  now  its  charms  are  set  off  by  a  rich  array  of  delicate  colours  and  by  the  elegant  frivolity  of 
fashionable  accessories.  The  rank  of  the  sitter  is  no  longer  dramatically  emphasized;  the  spectator  becomes  aware  of  it 
as  though  accidentally,  noting  an  implicit  self-confidence  that  must  derive  from  a  conviction  of  superiority.  This 
distinction  between  "gravite"  and  "grace"  indicates  a  profound  change.  The  portrait  has  ceased  to  be  an  expression  of 
courtly,  ceremonial  etiquette,  and  now  depicts  an  aristocratic  style  of  private  life. 

This  new  spirit  in  portrait  painting  is  already  evident  in  the  work  of  the  Regency  period  in  France  (PL  78,  79), 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  when  tashionable  society,  led  by  Philippe  d'Orleans,  the  Regent  (PL  99)  was  beginning 
to  emerge  from  its  torpor  and  to  pursue  new  ideals.  The  court  was  enlivened  by  an  infusion  of  elegance  and  wit  from 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris,  which  were  already  developing  the  special  refinement  of  taste  that  was  soon  to  be 
imitated  by  the  aristocracy  in  every  civilized  country.  As  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French  court  spread  rapidly 
through  Europe,  the  new  style  of  portrait-painting  went  with  them.  French  painters  were  eagerly  sought  and  greatly 
honoured  guests  in  the  princely  residences  of  foreign  countries,  and  artists  from  all  over  the  continent  came  to  Paris  to 
perfect  their  own  skill  in  the  academies  of  art  or  in  the  studios  of  acknowledged  masters.  Social  and  artistic  ambitions 
thus  concurred  to  form  a  unified  style  of  portraiture  such  as  Europe  had  never  known  before.  By  whatever  hand  a 
portrait  of  this  period  is  painted— whether  by  Largilhere  (PL  78),  Nattier  or  La  Tour  (PL  VIII),  Pesne  (PL  81) 
or  Desmarees  (PL  84),  Longhi  (PL  85)  or  Camera,  Hogarth  (Pi.  83),  Ramsay  (PL  82),  Gainsborough  (PL  89)  or 
Reynolds  (PL  IX) — it  is  manifest  that  what  the  subject  wants  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  society  which 
regarded  itself  as  a  unity  transcending  all  political  or  national  frontiers,  and  that  the  painter's  aim  has  been  to  convey  a 
carelessly  self-confident  mien,  perfect  elegance,  and  great  distinction  of  feature. 

This  aspiration  towards  unity  went  further  than  mere  abolition  of  the  frontiers  by  which  art  had  formerly  been 
divided.  It  was  so  strong  that  individuality  became  merged  into  a  type.  Looking  at  these  rococo  portraits,  we  are 
repeatedly  confronted  by  the  same  good-natured  smile,  the  same  pleasant  but  unmemorable  features — a  kind  of 
stereotyped  face.  The  decorative  aspect  takes  precedence  over  characterization.  The  spectator's  attention  is  wooed  by 
noble  proportions,  accomphshed  grace  of  gesture  and  bearing,  and  sublimely  elegant  costume,  whose  rich  materials, 
with  their  delicate  shades  of  silver,  grey  and  reseda,  pale  blue,  pink  and  white,  are  blended  with  tasteful  subtlety  to 
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set  off  the  tints  of  the  complexion.  The  concept  of  beauty  that  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "gout",  "grace"  and 
"proportions"  was  stronger,  during  this  period,  than  the  individual  personality.  One  of  the  overruling  aspirations  of 
European  society  as  a  whole  was  to  please  by  the  exercise  of  charm.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  "aesthetic 
canons"  prevailed  in  these  rococo  paintings  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  portraiture. 

This  cult  of  charm  and  beauty  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  general  increase  of  importance  acquired  by  woman  in 
the  1 8th  century.  During  the  baroque  period  women  had  still  been  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  social  life,  but  in  the 
age  of  rococo  they  moved  into  its  very  centre.  They  acquired  influence  in  politics,  intellectual  life  and  science, 
created  the  salons,  with  their  refined  and  witty  company,  and  made  them  the  focal  points  of  cultivated  society, 
the  "bureaux  d'esprit".  Woman's  entry  into  this  new  sphere  of  importance  is  mirrored  in  the  work  of  the  portraitists. 
Feminine  features  tend  to  steal  into  the  portraits  of  men,  while  art  calls  upon  all  its  varied  resources  to  deck  woman's 
beauty  in  ever  new  charms,  to  enhance  its  brilliance  and  elevate  it  to  the  ideal  of  human  perfection.  Typical  of  this 
is  the  change  that  came  over  the  allegorical  and  mythological  portrayal  of  woman  as  Goddess,  Grace  or  Muse  during 
this  century.  In  the  age  of  baroque  such  figurative  treatment  was  largely  confined  to  royal  portraits,  where  apotheosis 
served  to  symbolize  the  divine  right.  The  ruler's  admission  to  Olympus  was  depicted  as  a  reminder  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men;  it  expressed  in  metaphor  his  superiority  to  earthly  standards.  Nattier's  portrait  of  Princess  Henrietta  of 
France  as  Flora  (Pi.  XII)  conies,  it  is  true,  within  this  tradition  inasmuch  as  it  depicts  a  royal  personage.  But  the 
mythological  trappings  are  no  longer  there  for  dramatic  effect,  as  in  baroque  painting;  their  contribution  to  the 
general  atmosphere  is  a  mere  hint,  and  the  solemnity  of  former  times  has  given  way  to  a  Cytherean  cheerfulness. 
It  might  seem  as  though  the  allegorical  content  had  simply  diminished  in  significance;  but  in  actual  fact  the  whole 
balance  of  relationships  has  shifted.  Divinity  has  ceased  to  be  the  emblem  of  superiority  to  earthly  things,  it  now 
symbolizes  the  perfection  of  the  human  form,  the  "divine"  beauty  of  woman.  This  change  of  emphasis  made  it 
possible  for  allegorical  painting,  also,  to  become  a  favourite  style  of  aristocratic  portraiture.  The  flowers  in  Nattier's 
picture  have  been  affected  by  the  new  development.  They  are  not  introduced,  as  they  would  once  have  been,  merely 
in  order  to  prove,  by  a  display  of  her  attributes,  that  the  young  lady  is  supposed  to  be  Flora.  They  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  all  portraits  of  great  ladies  during  this  period,  symbolizing  the  delights  of  spring  and  serving  as  a  playful 
theme  of  decoration.  Right  through  the  century,  from  the  portrait  of  Mme  Beauharnais  (Pi.  78)  to  that  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  (PL  XIV),  flowers  are  woman's  favourite  ornament;  her  hair  is  decked  with  roses  and  her  dress  hung  with 
garlands.  What  a  tribute  to  feminine  beauty  is  conveyed  by  the  bouquet  that  the  negro  page  is  offering  to  the  Land- 
gravine Henriette  Caroline  in  Pesne's  picture  of  her  !  (Pi.  81)  Portraits  such  as  this  show  the  wide  range  of  expression 
that  art  could  now  employ  in  transfiguring  worldly  charms.  The  promise  furtively  conveyed  by  the  smile  of  Roslin's 
Lady  with  Veil  (Pi.  I)  seems  emblematic  of  a  century  that  had  given  itself  over  to  the  worship  of  love  and  beauty. 
This  style  of  portrait-painting,  invented  for  an  aristocratic  society  with  a  monarch  at  its  head,  and  giving  fit  ex- 
pression to  the  high  cultural  standards  and  refined  tastes  of  that  society,  its  particular  ideals,  was  to  give  the  keynote  of 
the  art  of  portraiture  that  developed  during  the  18th  century.  The  bourgeoisie,  eager  to  be  admitted  to  the  fashion- 
able salon  and  to  establish  social  relations  or  even  family  connections  with  the  nobility,  strove  to  appear  aristo- 
cratic in  their  portraits  as  well.  The  middle-class  portrait  achieved  its  own  form  of  expression  and  took  over  all  the 
mannerisms  adopted  in  depicting  those  of  higher  rank,  from  dignified  bearing  to  the  craze  for  lapdogs.  Established 
class  distinctions  were  obliterated  in  such  paintings;  the  banker's  spouse  (Pi.  VIII)  had  herself  portrayed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  wife  of  a  hereditary  Governor  (Pi.  84).  Conclusive  proof  of  this  development  is  supplied  by  the 
self-portraits  of  18th-century  artists.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Largilliere  and  Desportes  (PL  79)  were 
depicting  themselves  in  courtier's  hunting-habit,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  emancipation  of  the  artist,  who  thus  made 
free  with  a  privilege  formerly  reserved  for  the  nobility.  Such  pictures  might  be  taken  as  merely  illustrating  the  actual 
progress  of  the  painter  to  academic  honours  and  court  rank,  his  rise  to  recognition  as  "premier  peintre  du  roi" 
and  so  forth.  But  portraits  like  these,  where  the  artists  represent  themselves  holding  guns  instead  of  palette  and 
brush,  and  surrounded  by  trophies  of  the  chase,  as  though  disowning  the  recognized  tools  of  their  trade,  reveal  a  desire 
for  self-elevation  similar  to  that  expressed  in  the  allegorical  paintings  of  royalty.  Even  when  the  artist  is  shown  with 
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the  attributes  of  his  calling,  as  in  Solimena's  self-portrait  (Pi.  80)  or  Perronneau's  portrait  of  Oudry  (Pi.  VII),  the 
style  conforms  to  that  of  aristocratic  portraiture;  the  pose  is  haughty,  the  gesture  that  of  habitual  command,  and  brush 
and  palette  seem  like  the  emblems  of  a  military  leader.  What  a  sense  of  dignity,  what  aristocratic  distinction,  is 
revealed  in  Reynolds's  self-portrait!   (Pi.  88) 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  rococo  style  of  portraiture  began  to  change  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
intellectual  and  spiritual  trends.  The  ideal  of  sensibility,  which  established  itself  all  over  Europe  after  gaining  Rousseau 
as  its  vigorous  and  gifted  exponent,  was  reflected  in  portrait-painting  as  elsewhere.  In  England,  where  literature  had 
been  first  to  take  the  sentimental  turn,  pictures  of  the  aristocracy  developed  signs  of  sensibility  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
period.  The  portrait  of  a  fashionable,  lady  would  show  her  in  simple  house-dress,  sitting  at  her  embroidery,  or  with  a 
book  in  her  lap  and  a  straw  hat  on  her  head;  leaning  on  her  husband,  or  surrounded  by  her  children  (Pi.  IX).  Family 
bliss,  married  harmony,  domestic  life  and  the  joys  of  childhood  (Pi.  91)  were  favourite  themes.  The  desire  to  give 
expression  to  the  sentimental  ideal  is  shown  in  this  group  painting,  in  the  occupations  depicted,  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
costume.  But  this  reversion  to  intimacy  differs  from  the  sentimental  portraiture  of  the  approaching  bourgeois  era 
inasmuch  as  it  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  aloofness  and  aristocratic  distinction.  The  art  of  appearing  simple 
had  become  a  special  form  of  elegance.  This  style  of  painting  spread  from  England  to  the  continent,  where  it  was 
revealed  to  the  French  court  and  to  Parisian  society  by  the  celebrated  portraitist,  Mine  Vigee-Lebrun.  She  shows 
Marie- Antoinette  in  her  children's  nursery,  beside  the  cradle  of  her  youngest  infant,  or  strolling  in  the  park,  wearing  a 
white  dress  and  straw  hat  and  carrying  a  walking-stick  (cf.  Pi.  XIV).  The  artist  painted  herself,  in  the  English  manner, 
in  the  affectionate  embrace  of  her  two  daughters.  In  Germany  the  new  style  was  popularized  by  Angelica  Kauffmann 
and  by  members  of  the  Tischbein  family  of  painters. 

The  enthusiasm  for  nature  that  played  its  part  in  the  new  sentimental  trend  was  also  expressed  for  the  first  time  in 
English  portrait-painting.  New  and  ingenious  methods  were  continually  being  devised  for  placing  the  subjects  of 
these  portraits  in  a  natural  setting  and  establishing  a  relationship  between  them  and  this  background.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  seen  descending  the  steps  that  lead  from  the  door  of  their  mansion  into  the  surrounding  park,  walking 
in  the  garden,  or  gazing  out  over  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  English  countryside  (Pi.  89).  Though  landscape 
is  still  no  more  than  a  decorative  setting,  like  a  stage  scene  (Pi.  IX),  this  style  of  painting  in  England  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  romantic  portraiture,  with  its  background  of  natural  scenery,  which  was  to  become  widely  popular  on 
the  continent — but  not  until  much  later,  at  the  close  of  the  century  and  during  the  Romantic  movement. 
Child  paintings  provide  18th-century  art  with  some  of  its  most  delightful  and  varied  themes  (Pi.  91-97,  X,  XI,  XIII). 
True,  the  court  painters  long  continued  to  obey  the  traditional  requirements  in  the  matter  of  deportment  and  dignity, 
appropriate  to  the  noble  birth  of  their  subjects,  so  that  the  little  princes  and  princesses  are  shown,  even  at  play, 
in  their  ceremonial  dress  (Pi.  XIII);  but  outside  these  official  works,  the  rococo  painters,  such  as  Camera  (PL  96), 
Chardin  (Pi.  XI),  Lepicie  (Pi.  93),  Saly  (Pi.  95)  and  Liotard  (Pi.  97)  soon  began  to  develop  a  special  understanding  of 
real  childhood.  English  art  took  a  decided  lead  in  this  exploration  of  the  child's  world.  Hogarth,  in  his  early  days, 
depicts  the  Graham  Children  (Pi.  91,  92)  in  grown-up  poses  and  dressed,  like  their  elders,  in  the  French  style;  but 
by  a  process  of  extremely  subtle  differentiation  he  shows  us  genuinely  childish  faces.  Very  soon  after  this  the  children 
m  English  paintings  began  to  wear  easy-fitting  clothes  and  to  be  seen  in  natural  movement.  Gainsborough  portrayed 
his  daughters  running,  hand  in  hand,  after  a  butterfly  (Pi.  X),  thus  pointing  the  contrast  between  the  carefree  spon- 
taneity of  children's  play  and  the  behaviour  of  grown-up  people.  Pictures  such  as  this  make  art  faithfully  mirror  the 
interest  in  childhood  and  education  which  was  now  awakening  in  so  many  quarters  and  indeed,  after  the  publication 
of  Rousseau's  Emile,  showed  signs  of  becoming  positively  fashionable. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  the  regal  and  aristocratic  ideal  which  had  welded  the  whole  of  European 
society  into  one  body,  began  to  diminish  rapidly  in  strength.  A  tremendous  variety  of  movements — historical, 
pre-romantic,  "Sturm  und  Drang"  and  so  forth— helped  to  promote  a  new  attitude  towards  past  events  and  also  a  new 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  individual.  The  age  of  individualism  was  at  hand.  Interest  in  physiognomy  grew  up 
side  by  side  with  these  developments:  in  1775/78  Lavater  was  writing  the  famous  work  in  which  he  undertook  to  read 
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a  man's  character  from  his  features  (Pi.  22),  and  at  about  the  same  time  Messerschmidt  produced  his  Serie  der 
Charakterkopfe.  So  long  as  the  art  of  portraiture  had  been  governed  by  "aesthetic  canons",  it  had  remained  the 
province  of  the  painter.  Now,  as  skilful  shades  of  decoration  began  to  yield  in  importance  to  the  portrayal  of  character, 
sculpture  took  over  the  leading  role.  Yet  one  of  the  most  characteristic  aims  of  rococo  portraiture — portrayal  of  the 
ephemeral,  the  apparently  accidental— was  still  vigorous  enough  to  be  handed  on  to  this  new  portrait-sculpture, 
which  flourished  particularly  in  France.  It  is  this  that  gives  these  busts  their  unusually  spontaneous  and  lively  ex- 
pression; and  it  is  significant  that  the  sculptor's  favourite  medium  now  became  clay,  which,  with  its  exceptional 
plasticity,  lends  itself  alike  to  rapid  modelling — sketching  in  the  round,  as  it  were — and  to  the  most  delicate  working 
of  surfaces.  It  was  Houdon  above  all,  that  great  student  of  human  nature,  who  strove  tirelessly  and  exclusively  to 
penetrate  to  the  psychological,  core  of  his  subject,  and  thus  succeeded  in  combining  a  bold  realism  with  the  shrewdest 
revelation  of  mind  and  spirit,  recording  his  sitters  for  posterity  in  all  their  uniqueness  and  particularity.  The  in- 
comparable artistry  with  which  he  shows  Voltaire  (Pi.  10)  as  man  of  the  world  and  satirist,  and  Rousseau  (Pi.  12) 
as  pessimist  and  misanthrope,  gives  his  portraiture  the  value  of  a  character-study.  His  life-work — more  than  150 
portrait  busts  of  the  great  men  of  that  thrilling  period,  the  founders  of  the  modern  world  —  constitutes  the  pantheon 
of  the  century.  Many  important  French  sculptors,  contemporaries  of  Houdon,  were  working  in  the  same  field 
at  about  the  same  time — Caffieri,  Lecomte  (Pi.  11),  Pajou  (Pi.  39),  Pigalle  (Pi.  9)  and  others;  but  a  comparable 
power  of  expression  in  painting  was  revealed  by  hardly  anyone  except  the  Swiss  painter,  Graff.  His  twelve 
hundred  portraits  of  famous  men  of  that  day  include  the  great  minds  of  the  German  "enlightenment"  —  Gellert 
and  Herder,  Wieland  and  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Burger,  Sulzer  (Pi.  87)  and  Mendelssohn.  His  pictures  show 
scarcely  any  accessories ;  the  merely  decorative  has  been  rejected  to  allow  greater  concentration  on  the  face,  with 
its  revelation  of  character. 

The  brilliant  history  of  18th-century  portraiture  comes  to  an  end  in  the  early  work  of  Goya.  If  we  compare  a  painting 
that  still  expresses  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  outgoing  era,  such  as  Gainsborough's  Abel  Moysey  (Pi.  89)  with  Goya's 
portrait  of  the  great  financier,  Conde  de  Cabarrus  (Pi.  90),  it  be'comes  evident  that  the  rich  dress  and  confident 
pose  of  the  sitters  is  all  they  have  in  common.  The  face  in  the  Goya  portrait  shows  no  trace  of  aristocratic  distinction; 
it  is  as  though  frozen,  hardened  into  a  mask.  The  elegant  bearing  has  been  replaced  by  a  swaggering,  even  brutal 
stance.  And  thus  Goya's  picture  marks  the  end  of  court  painting  and  heralds  the  advent  of  the  middle-class  portrait. 

THE  COURTLY  ARTS 

In  1766  Louis  XV  declared  to  his  Parliament:  "The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  my  person  alone,  the  legislative 
power  is  mine,  public  order  stems  from  me,  I  am  its  highest  representative;  it  is  to  me  alone  that  the  parhaments  owe 
their  existence  and  the  authority  they  wield."  Twenty  years  before  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy,  the  king  was  still  not 
only  the  ultimate  symbol  of  all  worldly  power,  but  also  the  deputy  of  God  on  earth,  endowed  with  the  supernatural 
gifts  required  for  his  divine  mission.  Bossuet,  the  great  preacher,  in  his  La  Politique  tire  de  I'Ecriture  sainte,  sets 
the  monarch  far  above  the  law,  affirming  that  "The  King  is  the  representative  and  image  of  God  upon  earth, 
his  majesty  reflects  the  divine  glory;  the  whole  State,  the  will  of  the  entire  nation,  are  resolved  in  him;  only  he  who 
serves  the  King,  serves  the  State."  This  concept  of  the  ruler's  majesty,  which  originated  with  Louis  XIV  and  was 
put  into  practice  by  him  as  an  absolute  monarch,  shed  its  lustre  over  the  18th  century  right  up  to  the  Revolution, 
so  that  even  Louis  XVI  was  haloed  with  his  Divine  Right.  In  impressive  ceremonies  to  which  sick  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  he  would  proceed  to  heal  diseases  with  the  words:  "The  King  lays  hands  on  thee,  God  heals 
thee."  Senac  de  Meilhan  wrote  in  1783  that  "The  people  in  their  enthusiasm  worship  their  sovereigns."  Only  this 
unique  position  of  the  monarchy  can  explain  the  form  and  implications  of  the  painting  that  shows  Louis  XV  as 
a  child  of  five,  seated  on  the  throne,  decked  in  coronation  robes  and  bearing  all  the  regal  insignia  (Pi.  100);  it  alone 
supplies  a  key  to  the  inmost  significance  of  the  allegorical  and  mythological  portraits  in  which  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  depicted  as  immortals  among  the  Olympians  (Pi.  XII) ;  and  it  alone  accounts  for  the  importance  now 
attributed  in  monumental  sculpture  to  the  coat  of  arms,  as  the  emblem  of  princely  power  (Pi.  98). 
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The  lofty  status  of  royalty  found  visible  expression  in  etiquette  and  court  life.  The  solemn,  rigid  ceremonial  which 
served  to  place  the  monarch  in  a  remote  and  sacrosanct  sphere  had  been  developed  under  Louis  XIV.  Ministers, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  even  the  members  of  his  own  family  might  approach  him  only  with  the  reverent  bearing  of 
vassals.  To  be  permitted  to  offer  him  his  table-napkin  was  a  distinction  reserved  for  the  highest  dignitaries.  From  his 
rising  to  his  retiring  his  days  were  spent  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity,  his  every  occupation  elevated,  as  it  were,  to 
the  importance  of  an  act  of  State  by  this  ceremonious  "mise  en  scene".  It  was  the  same  with  his  family,  even  the 
royal  children  being  required  by  etiquette  to  behave  like  grown-ups  and  to  wear  court  dress  even  at  their  games 
(Pi.  XIII).  An  enormous  royal  household  was  involved  in  this  court  ceremonial,  kept  up  by  Louis  XV  in  his  turn. 
The  king's  own  household  alone  comprised  six  thousand  persons,  together  with  a  military  guard  ten  thousand  strong. 
In  1744  there  were  ten  thousand  people  in  the  palace  at  Versailles,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  court.  Louis  XVI 
had  four  thousand  servants,  Marie-Antoinette  had  five  hundred.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  were  sixteen  other, 
independent  households,  organized  on  similar  lines,  for  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family.  When  Marie- 
Antoinette's  daughter  was  only  four  weeks  old  she  already  had  a  household  of  no  less  than  eighty  persons,  each  with 
a  clearly  defined  set  of  duties.  The  cost  of  all  this  pomp  was  gigantic.  Under  the  last  two  kings  it  amounted,  in  an 
average  year,  to  between  forty  and  fifty  million  livres,  or  one-tenth  of  the  entire  national  income.  Moreover,  this  vast 
household  made  necessary  the  sprawling  palaces  and  chateaux  so  typical  of  the  period.  At  Versailles  alone,  alterations 
and  new  buildings,  together  with  the  costly  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  rooms,  swallowed  up  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  livres  in  the  years  from  1726  to  1752.  This  fantastic  expenditure  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
contemporary  apprehensions  of  national  bankruptcy — summed  up  by  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  in  1751,  in  the 
phrase:  "The  Court  is  the  grave  of  the  nation." 

The  French  concept  of  monarch  and  State,  and  the  style  of  the  French  court,  had  set  the  pattern  for  all  the  greater 
and  lesser  princes  of  Europe  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Despite  the  multiplicity  of  territorial  divisions  revealed  by 
the  many-coloured  surfaces  of  18th-century  maps,  the  imitation  of  that  court  had  resulted  in  an  amazing  uniformity  in 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  numerous  rulers  and  their  courts.  Fashionable  people  in  every  country  spoke  and  even 
thought  in  French,  followed  the  lead  of  Paris  in  their  dress,  and  responded  eagerly  to  every  new  trend  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  life  of  that  city.  But  as  the  princely  residences  were  the  centres  of  cultural  life,  they  developed  a 
community  of  interests  and  forms  of  expression  such  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  Europe.  Generally  speaking, 
this  development  was  unaffected  by  the  struggle  for  pohtical  power  that  went  on  among  the  different  nations. 
Even  when  Frederick  the  Great  (Pi.  105)  went  to  war  with  France,  his  court  remained  a  focus  of  French  culture. 
This  was  equally  flourishing  in  Russia  under  the  Empresses  Elizabeth  (Pi.  103)  and  Catherine  II  (Pi.  104),  during 
whose  reigns  their  country  thus  turned  westward  and  became  the  eastern  rampart  of  Europe.  Whether  in  Stockholm 
or  Copenhagen,  Turin  or  Naples,  Dresden,  Munich  or  Lisbon,  London  or  Madrid,  court  and  polite  society  came 
under  the  influence  of  French  civilization.  That  influence  was  manifest  even  in  Austria  under  Maria  Theresa  (Pi.  106), 
despite  the  Habsburgs'  fidelity  to  Spanish  etiquette  and  their  long-standing  political  antagonism  towards  France. 
A  monumental  expression  of  the  ideal  of  absolute  monarchy  after  the  French  pattern,  which  now  prevailed  throughout 
Europe  except  in  England,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  number  of  chateaux  built  during  this  century.  Frequently  a 
number  of  enormous  chateaux  would  be  built  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  to  be  visited  by  the  royal  house- 
hold turn  by  turn,  according  to  season,  or  perhaps  to  serve  only  as  hunting-lodges.  Great  groups  of  buildings  such  as 
Schonbrunn  (Pi.  109)  or  Aranjuez  (Pi.  in)  were  used  merely  as  summer  or  springtime  residences,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  size  and  splendour  of  such  places  were  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  area  and  importance  of  the  country 
concerned,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  from  the  Prince-Bishop's  Residency  at  Wiirzburg  (Pi.  113,  114).  Even 
the  tiniest  princedom,  provided  it  was  independent,  would  have  its  vast  palaces,  because  of  its  ruler's  ambition  to 
reside  in  a  "Versailles"  of  his  own.  This  led  certain  countries  to  take  the  all-prevailing  French  model  as  the  starting- 
point  for  the  creations  of  an  elaborate  architectural  fantasy.  One  such  instance  produced  one  of  the  most  handsome 
embellishments  of  the  German  castle — the  staircase,  which  grew  to  monumental  proportions  and  developed  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  variants  (Pi.  115). 
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The  royal  household,  the  chateau  as  royal  residence,  and  the  court  ceremonial  were  creations  of  the  late  baroque 
period.  As  the  visible  expression  of  the  ideal  of  absolute  sovereignty,  they  grew  into  quasi-sacred  institutions.  Rooted 
in  tradition  and  conveying  a  full  sense  of  the  hierarchy  to  which  the  social  order  was  subject,  they  had  become  the 
accepted  manifestations  of  ruler  and  State,  and  continued  to  fulfill  this  function  on  all  official  occasions  in  the  18th 
century  as  well.  Fashionable  society,  however,  no  longer  looked  upon  service  at  court  as  the  sole  reason  for  its 
existence.  After  the  death  of  the  "Roi  Soleil"  the  aristocracy  had  asserted  its  independence,  worked  out  forms  of  social 
life  for  itself,  developed  its  own  tastes  and  culture,  and  thus  created  a  world  governed  no  longer  by  pomp  and  circum- 
stance but  by  enjoyment  of  the  '"intime"  —  a  world  so  delightful  that  its  ideals  and  its  style  of  living  reflected  back  upon 
the  court  and  changed  its  ways.  A  very  important  factor  in  this  course  of  development  was  the  Regency  of  Philippe, 
Due  d'Orleans  (Pi.  99),  who  governed  the  country  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  in  1715  until  the  majority  of  his 
grandson  and  successor  (Pi.  100)  in  1723,  so  that  the  heritage  of  pomp  did  not  pass  directly  from  one  monarch  to 
another.  The  Regent  was  brilliantly  gifted,  elegant  and  amiable,  but  he  had  no  sense  of  responsibility  and  gave 
himself  over  body  and  soul  to  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  life.  He  was  far  more  typical  of  the  greatest  French 
aristocrats,  with  their  limitless  privileges,  than  of  the  monarchy,  whose  ideals  were  shaped  by  the  sense  of  duty. 
Under  him  the  rigours  of  etiquette  and  ceremonial  were  relaxed.  The  royal  household  now  resided  in  Paris,  and  this 
reduced  the  gap  between  the  great  nobles  and  the  city  aristocracy,  especially  as  the  Regent's  own  circle  was  not 
unbendingly  exclusive.  High  society  now  met  in  the  "hotels",  the  town  houses,  of  its  members  rather  than  at  court, 
and  literary  and  artistic  interest  began  to  be  concentrated  in  the  "salons"  where  intelligent  and  witty  "grandes  dames" 
held  sway.  This  cultivated  aristocracy  preferred  smaller  rooms,  which  are  a  feature  of  every  "hotel"  built  or  exten- 
sively altered  during  this  period  (Pi.  116).  The  Hotel  de  Soubise  (Pi.  119),  with  its  elegant  architecture  and  interior 
decoration,  offers  a  typical  example  of  this  changed  taste. 

By  the  time  Louis  XV  took  power  and  the  court  returned  to  Versailles,  the  new  style  was  already  so  firmly  established 
that  "modern"  apartments  were  arranged  not  only  at  Versailles  itself  but  in  all  the  other  royal  residences,  enabling 
the  king  and  his  family  to  withdraw  from  the  public  eye  and  to  enjoy  a  little  privacy.  The  royal  existence  took  on  a 
dual  aspect.  On  all  official  occasions  the  king  was  still  sacrosanct — raised  above  ordinary  mortals  by  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  traditional  ceremony;  but  in  the  seclusion  of  his  private  quarters  he  could  regard  himself  as  merely  the 
first  gentleman  of  his  realm.  Indeed,  Louis  XV  seized  every  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  official  circle  and 
visiting  another  of  his  chateaux,  or  withdrawing  to  one  of  the  small  country  seats  that  were  now  coming  into  fashion. 
He  cut  down  the  number  of  official  entertainments  at  court  (Pi.  107,  108),  preferring  the  company  of  a  small,  select 
group.  Women  were  the  central  figures  of  the  new,  cultivated  aristocratic  society,  and  a  woman's  influence  is  clearly 
evidenced,  too,  in  the  formation  of  this  more  intimate  circle  at  court.  The  elevation  of  Antoinette  Poisson,  afterwards 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  (Pi.  101),  to  the  role  of  king's  mistress  was  the  first  breach  of  a  privilege  hitherto  reserved 
for  the  aristocracy;  never  before  had  a  member  of  the  wealthy  "bourgeoisie"  been  admitted  into  the  private  life  of 
the  monarch.  But  the  newcomer  was  a  woman  whose  excellent  education,  artistic  abilities  and  perfect  taste  were  to 
have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the  court.  The  same  skill  with  which  she  arranged  her  own 
Paris  home,  the  Hotel  d'Evreux,  was  brought  to  the  planning  of  the  king's  small  country  residences,  where  he  could 
live  virtually  as  a  private  gentleman.  A  generation  later  even  the  Queen  of  France,  Marie- Antoinette  (Pi.  XIV),  had 
adopted  this  freer  style  of  hfe;  at  the  Petit  Trianon  all  etiquette  was  laid  aside,  and  the  queen  moved  among  her 
guests  like  any  other  hostess.  Halfway  through  the  century,  the  decision  of  Marie  Leczinska,  wife  of  Louis  XV,  to 
sit  for  her  portrait  "en  robe  de  ville"  (Pi.  102)  marked  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  royal  portraiture;  but  Marie- 
Antoinette  was  hardly  ever  painted  in  court  dress. 

This  new,  private  style  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  French  court  was  imitated  all  over  Europe,  just  as  its  ceremonial 
manner  had  been.  Modern  apartments  were  fitted  up  in  the  huge  palaces,  and  small,  luxuriously  appointed  "chateaux" 
sprang  up  in  the  parks.  The  nobles  vied  with  their  rulers  in  their  zeal  to  emulate  the  French  aristocracy  (Pi.  117,  118). 
And  as  in  France,  so  in  these  other  countries,  the  extravagant  luxury  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  princes  and  their 
train  introduced  a  golden  age  for  the  fine  and  applied  arts.  The  "style  moderne"  which  was  the  real  creative  contri- 
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bution  made  to  the  world  by  court  society  in  the  18th  century  was  not  confined  to  the  rearrangement  of  apartments, 
to  differentiation  between  the  size  and  design  of  "salon",  boudoir,  bedroom,  anteroom  and  so  forth;  a  novel,  fanciful 
and  more  adaptable  style  of  decoration  developed  at  the  same  time,  bringing  with  it  a  change  in  the  relationship 
between  the  various  arts  and  a  new  focus  for  the  artistic  imagination  (Sedlmayr).  The  successive  phases  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  "style  moderne"  can  be  traced  through  the  work  of  great  designers  such  as  Oppenordt,  Meissonier 
and  Boffrand,  whose  influence  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  Europe  thanks  to  the  engravings  made  from  their  designs. 
Boffrand's  work  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  (Pi.  119)  illustrated  the  principles  of  the  new  interior  decoration  with_great 
beauty  and  light-hearted  charm.  Meissonier's  designs  for  Count  Bilinsky's  "cabinet  of  mirrors",  with  the  novel 
illusion  of  space  they  conveyed,  their  picturesque  use  of  shell  forms  and  asymmetrical  ornament— the  "style  rocaille"  — 
became  the  rage  all  over  Europe  and  were  imitated  everywhere.  Among  the  most  intelligent  interpreters  of  this  style 
in  Germany  was  Cuvillies,  court  architect  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  work  in  the  lavishly-decorated  rooms  of 
the  Residency  at  Munich  and  in  the  Amalienburg  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  new  movement  (PL  120). 
Rooms  such  as  these,  though  they  were  to  remain  in  fashion  for  only  a  few  decades,  convey  a  unique  impression  of 
the  18th-century  spirit;  each  was  treated  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  own  right,  where  every  smallest  detail  must  contribute 
to  the  general  harmony.  Tapestries,  for  example,  had  hitherto  been  mere  coverings  for  walls;  now  they  became  part 
ot  the  decorative  scheme,  and  were  set  into  the  panelling  like  pictures  in  their  frames.  The  State  manufactories, 
notably  Gobelins  (PL  98,  176)  and  Beauvais  (Pi.  XXVI,  227),  which  worked  almost  exclusively  for  the  Crown  and 
the  court,  made  great  improvements  in  technique  and  colour,  achieving  exceptional  smoothness  ot  texture  and  deli- 
cate variety  of  hue.  Working  with  a  thousand  different  shades  of  colour,  they  could  now  render  the  most  subtle 
gradations  of  tone,  and  began  to  compete  with  painting  in  sublimity  of  expression  (Pi.  176,  227,  XXVI).  A  series  of 
such  tapestries,  illustrating  a  particular  subject,  would  be  created  to  fit  in  with  the  moulded  and  painted  decoration 
of  the  rooms  for  which  they  had  been  designed,  to  build  up  a  unified  allegorical  scheme  and  to  harmonize  in  theme 
and  colour  with  the  woven  coverings  of  the  furniture.  Walls  and  furniture  alike  were  covered  with  the  finest  Lyons 
silk,  with  ravishing  damasks  and  brocades,  into  which  "chinoiseries",  Watteauesque  scenes  and  garlands  of  flowers 
were  woven  in  the  most  delicate  shades  of  colour. 

Like  the  walls  and  their  decoration,  furniture  was  swept  into  the  new  movement.  In  the  era  of  the  "Roi  Soleil", 
furniture  had  become  a  symbol  of  royal  power.  Now,  in  the  age  of  rococo,  the  wealth  and  brilliance  of  feudal 
authority  could  be  displayed  even  more  strikingly  than  before — through  elaborate  finish,  the  combination  of  precious 
woods  and  rare  marbles,  and  the  generous  use  of  gold-leaf.  The  high  prices  paid  for  furniture  from  the  more  famous 
workshops  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  prodigality  of  courtly  and  aristocratic  circles  in  this  respect.  Baroque 
splendour  was  now  succeeded  by  a  particular  refinement:  furniture  was  required  to  be  comfortable  as  well  as  elegant, 
and  to  have  a  perfection  ot  form  so  exquisite  as  to  make  each  piece  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Imagination  was  brought 
into  play  in  the  design  of  every  item  for  its  particular  purpose.  Seats  (Pi.  124)  show  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  their 
variations  from  the  simple  chair  to  the  chaise-longue,  sofa  or  ottoman,  and  countless  changes  were  rung  on  the  simple 
theme  of  the  table — producing  dining  tables,  card  tables,  consoles,  gueridons,  writing-tables  simple  or  complex, 
"poudreuses",  desks  with  flaps  (Pi.  121)  and  desks  with  roll-tops.  The  creations  of  the  famous  cabinet-makers — Cres- 
sent  (PL  123),  Migeon,  Oeben  (Pi.  121),  Risenburgh  (Pi.  229)  and  many  others — were  the  crowning  achievements, 
it  would  almost  seem,  of  a  thousand  years  of  Western  furniture-design.  The  courts  of  all  Europe  surrendered  to  the 
fascination  of  this  unrivalled  elegance,  placing  orders  in  Paris  or  copying  French  designs  in  their  own  workshops  — 
some  of  which,  such  as  that  at  Munich,  even  took  the  title  of  "French  cabinet-makers".  The  craft  flourished  every- 
where, and  individual  characteristics  emerged  within  the  scope  of  the  prevailing  international  manner — such  as  the 
enchanting  lacquered  furniture  produced  in  Venice  (PL  XV)  and  the  white-and-gold  ornament  favoured  by  Cuvil- 
lies (Pi.  122).  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  century  that  the  more  restrained  style  of  the  great  English  designers, 
Chippendale  (PL  67),  Hepplewhite  and  others,  began  to  influence  continental  furniture. 

The  goldsmiths,  too,  prospered  and  were  inspired  by  the  royal  and  aristocratic  demand  for  brilliant  display  and 
luxurious  living.  Many  new  utensils  and  implements  were  introduced,  some  of  which  have  kept  the  same  form 
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down  to  the  present  day.  The  most  important  of  these  innovations  was  perhaps  the  table  service,  whose  numerous 
individual  pieces  gave  variety  to  shapes  and  patterns  common  to  them  all.  Henceforth  there  were  to  be  tureens  for 
soup,  terrines  for  pies  or  fish  dishes,  bowls  for  puree,  vegetables  or  salad,  dome-shaped  covers  to  keep  such  things  hot, 
wine-coolers  (Pi.  126)  and  ice-buckets,  tea-,  coffee-  and  chocolate-pots  (Pi.  127)  with  appropriate  table-silver,  centre- 
pieces, candelabra  (Pi.  125)  and  chandeliers.  People  were  so  reluctant  to  be  separated  from  all  this  new  luxury  that 
special  trunks  were  designed  in  which  the  fashionable  traveller  could  have  his  toilet  articles  and  table  silver  packed 
with  no  danger  of  rattling  about  (Pi.  128).  The  goldsmiths  brought  great  artistry  and  imagination  to  meet  this  vast 
expenditure  on  finery  and  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  modish  trifles,  such  as  snuff-boxes  (Pi.  129,  130),  smelling- 
bottles,  tiny  receptacles  for  mouches  (beauty-patches),  walking-stick  handles,  watches,  pendants  and  pocket-books 
(PI.  131). 

"White  gold"  was  the  name  given  to  porcelain — showing  in  what  high  regard  the  new  material  was  held.  Its  qualities 
and  the  enthusiasm  it  aroused  in  the  world  of  fashion  made  it  a  supreme  example  of  courtly  culture  in  the  18th  century. 
Ownership  of  a  porcelain  manufactory  was  "an  essential  attribute  of  the  magnificence  and  dignity"  of  any  ruling 
prince.  Huge  table  services  were  built  up,  their  innumerable  component  pieces  decorated  with  costly  painting.  The 
great  number  of  uses  to  which  these  pieces  were  put,  and  the  many  different  forms  they  took,  reflected  the  fastidious 
demands  of  the  "gourmet",  while  the  taste  for  elegance  was  satisfied  by  bright  colours  and  rich  gilding  (Pi.  132). 
On  special  occasions  the  table  would  be  adorned  with  porcelain  figures  which  seemed  as  though  moulded  by  the 
light  to  fresh  and  charming  shapes  with  each  change  of  position.  These  would  represent  some  theme  appropriate  to 
the  festivities,  such  as  Dance  or  Comedy,  Love  or  the  Chase,  a  myth  or  allegory  (Pi.  202).  Augustus  the  Strong  of 
Saxony  had  a  palace  built  of  porcelain —  the  Japanese  Palace  at  Dresden — its  many  rooms  intended  solely  to  house 
his  enormous  collection  of  china.  As  he  planned  it,  even  the  roof-tiles  were  to  be  of  the  new  material,  and  the  walls 
faced  with  it.  Porcelain  flowers  were  set  on  gold  or  silver  stems  and  arranged  in  nosegays.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
went  so  far  as  to  equip  her  miniature  "chateau",  Bellevue,  with  a  "conservatory"  of  such  artificial  blooms,  each 
variety  sprayed  with  the  appropriate  scent. 

Whenever  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  18th-century  court  art  we  are  amazed  anew  at  its  variety  of  form  and  its 
lavish  output.  The  force  of  the  impetus  provided  by  court  and  society  through  their  patronage  is  even  more  astonish- 
ing. The  creative  imagination  of  the  period,  its  finest  talents  in  the  sphere  of  art,  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  developed 
in  the  manufactories,  were  all  at  the  service  of  their  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  Architects,  painters,  sculptors,  crafts- 
men— the  whole  artistic  strength  of  the  day — were  stimulated  by  this  courtly  culture  and  organized  to  serve  it,  to  an 
extent  unexampled  before  or  since  that  time.  Centred  upon  and  guided  by  the  wishes,  demands  and  tendencies  of 
the  highest  class  of  society,  all  bent  in  the  same  direction,  the  individual  arts  and  their  various  branches  combined 
magnificently  in  the  age  of  rococo  to  form  what  we  admire  as  a  "work  of  all  the  arts". 

FETES   AND    ENTERTAINMENTS 

The  artistic  temperament  of  the  eighteenth  century  found,  perhaps,  its  most  perfect  expression  in  the  brilliant  fetes 
which  were  the  great  events  of  court  life.  These  court  festivities  had  been  carried  to  extraordinary  lengths  since  the 
Medici  first  brought  them  into  fashion;  in  the  rococo  period  almost  every  European  ruler,  great  or  small,  lived  in 
a  whirl  of  entertainment  for  which  all  the  creative  abilities  he  could  command  were  laid  under  contribution.  All 
the  arts,  from  architecture  to  dance,  from  painting  to  music,  from  poetry  to  mime ;  the  entire  establishment,  from  the 
gardener  to  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  even  the  monarch  himself  played 
an  active  part  in  preparing  this  dream-world  whose  reflection  can  still  be  caught  in  rare  engravings  (Pi.  52),  factual 
records,  lyrical  contemporary  descriptions,  and  surviving  vestiges  of  festive  architecture  and  ornamentation. 
One  example  of  this  dehriously  festive  spirit  is  provided  by  the  entertaimnents  arranged  at  Dresden  in  1719,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  heir  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Archduchess  Maria  Josepha  of  Austria.  They  lasted  for  just 
over  four  weeks— from  September  2nd  to  September  30th— and  the  middle  of  this  period  was  taken  up  by  the 
Diversions  of  the  Planets",  a  series  of  fetes  corresponding  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week  and  the  planets  respectively 
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associated  with  them  since  ancient  times.  Each  day  thus  had  its  presiding  divinity— Sol,  Mars,  Diana,  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Venus  and  Saturn.  The  series  opened  on  September  ioth  with  a  performance  of  Heinichen's  cantata 
La  Gara  degli  Dei,  in  the  Dutch  Garden.  The  seven  gods  and  goddesses,  represented  by  singers  from  the  Italian 
Opera,  appeared  in  a  cloud  above  the  arena  and  each  sang  an  aria  of  invitation  to  his  or  her  entertainment.  After  the 
supper  which  followed  in  the  Japanese  Palace,  the  fete  of  the  Sun  began,  with  fireworks  and  a  pageant  on  the  water. 
The  Elbe  sparkled  in  the  darkness,  jets  of  fireworks  spouting  up  all  over  its  surfice,  while  among  them  glided  small 
boats  and  larger  vessels,  sumptuously  decorated  and  ablaze  with  lights;  on  the  further  bank  stood  Aite's  palace  at 
Colchis,  closing  in  the  scene.  Jason  appeared  on  the  river,  doing  battle  for  the  Golden  Fleece  against  dragons,  sea 
monsters,  fire-breathing  bulls  and  the  warriors  born  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  until  with  the  help  of  the  king's  daughter, 
Medea,  he  won  a  victory  which  was  greeted  with  salvos  of  small  artillery  and  flaming  bonfires.  This  fantastic  p 
formance  was  designed  to  celebrate,  in  allegorical  form,  the  bestowal  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  upon  Augustus 
the  Strong,  whose  son  had  been  delegated  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  father  of  the  bride,  to  present  it  when  sh 
made  her  official  entry  into  Dresden.  Augustus  himself,  dressed  as  Mars,  took  part  in  the  splendid  fete  offered 
September  12th  in  the  name  of  that  divinity,  in  whose  honour  there  was  jousting  on  horseback  and  on  foot  in  th 
Altmarkt.  Jupiter's  feast,  on  September  15th,  gave  occasion  for  the  ceremonial  inauguration  of  the  arena,  over  which 
the  "four  elements"  presided.  A  huge  machine,  representing  Chaos  and  driven  by  Jupiter,  moved  ponderously 
towards  the  Crown  Princess's  box,  and  the  god  sang  a  cantata  by  Lotti,  explaining  the  proceedings  and  paying  homage 
to  the  royal  bride.  The  quadrille  of  the  four  elements  then  made  its  entrance,  its  gorgeously-costumed  dancers 
including  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince;  and  the  entertainment  concluded  with  a  demonstration  of  fine  horse- 
manship and  sword-play.  Diana's  fete,  on  September  18th,  opened  with  a  scene  on  the  water;  singers  from  the 
Italian  Opera  were  grouped  on  a  shell-shaped  vessel —representing  the  chariot  of  Diana  and  upheld  and  drawn  alon» 
by  nymphs  and  does— while  they  sang  a  cantata  by  Heinichen  Diana  suW  Elba.  After  this,  a  hunting-party  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  was  held  on  the  Altdresdner  Wiese.  The  festivities  on  September  20th  were  dedicated  to  Mercury 
and  their  theme  was  "the  inn  of  all  nations".  A  colourful  fair  was  held  in  the  inner  courtyard,  with  booths  and 
pedlars,  showmen,  puppeteers,  Italian  tightrope-dancers  and  acrobats,  with  buyers  and  onlookers  in  the  costumes 
of  every  known  country.  The  fete  began  with  the  "procession  of  the  nations".  Led  by  the  King  and  Queen  as  "host 
and  hostess  of  the  inn",  a  long  line  of  Chinese  and  Indians,  Turks,  Persians  and  Spanish,  Russians,  Greeks  and  Moors 
wound  its  way  into  the  courtyard  and  finally  broke  up  and  dispersed  into  the  lively  activity  of  the  fair.  Italian 
comedians  played  a  farce,  La  Tapisserie  vivante,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  ballet  introducing  Mercury  and 
the  Arts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fete  of  Venus,  on  September  23  rd,  51  members  of  the  court  circle  drove  in  open 
carriages  from  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  to  the  "GroBer  Garten";  they  were  attired  in  theatrical  costumes  and 
accompanied  by  the  King,  dressed  in  pink  embroidered  with  silver  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  The  ladies  tilted 
at  the  ring,  supposedly  as  a  contest  between  the  Seasons  for  a  prize  bestowed  by  Venus,  and  the  procession  then  went 
on  to  a  specially-constructed  open-air  theatre,  to  watch  an  entertainment  entitled  Les  quatrc  Saisoiis.  Later,  the  "GroBer 
Garten    was  lit  up,  and  the  company  diverted  themselves  with  duck-shooting  and  gondola  trips  on  the  pool  which 
had  been  made  there  for  the  purpose  of  these  festivities.  By  the  light  of  bonfires,  dancing  continued  until  dawn  in 
the  newly-constructed  Temple  of  Venus.  The  fete  of  Saturn  opened  on  September  26th  with  a  "battue",  after  which 
an  Italian  comedy  was  performed  in  another  open-air  theatre,  also  constructed  for  the  occasion,  which  had  a  per- 
spective "a  la  japonaise".  Supper  was  later  served  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  whose  decoration  simulated  the  interior 
of  a  mine.  After  nightfall,  the  surrounding  mountains  were  lit  up  by  cauldrons  of  flaming  pitch;  1500  mountain- 
dwellers  came  down  by  moonlight  into  the  valley,  from  a  near-by  ridge,  holding  miners'  lamps  and  carrying  heaps 
of  metal  ore  on  stretchers.  They  demonstrated  the  way  in  which  the  ore  was  extracted,  smelted  and  stamped  into 
coins,  and  finally  distributed  medals  specially  coined  for  these  celebrations.  The  days  preceding,  dividing  and  follow- 
ing these  "Diversions  of  the  Planets"  were  crowded  to  overflowing  with  banquets,  operas  and  plays.  The  theatre 
presented  tragedies  by  Racine,  Thomas  and  Pierre  Corneille  and  the  elder  Crebillon,  and  comedies  by  Moliere  and 
Dancourt.  Other  evenings  were  reserved  for  Italian  plays.  The  new  Opera  House  opened  on  September  3rd  with 
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Lotti's  opera,  Giove  in  Argo,  magnificently  staged  and  with  a  "star  cast"  of  Italian  singers.  Lotti's  opera  Ascanio,  and 
Teofcme,  an  opera  by  Pallavicini  and  Lotti,  were  repeated  three  times.  At  the  first  performance  of  Teofane  the  stage 
was  transformed  at  the  end  of  Act  3  into  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  where  Germania  sang  an  aria  about  the  happy 
union  of  Austria  and  Saxony.  The  celebrated  singer  Coralli  was  engaged  specially  for  this  opera.  On  September 
17th  the  new  "Palais  Turque",  the  King's  wedding  gift  to  his  daughter-in-law,  was  inaugurated  with  a  Turkish 
entertainment,  at  which  300  Janissaries,  24  Moors,  12  Hungarian  servants  and  a  number  of  Polish  and  Saxon 
lackeys,  all  in  Turkish  costume,  served  at  table.  Afterwards  there  was  a  night  shooting-party  in  the  "Turkish" 
garden. 

The  foregoing  programme,  never  surpassed  in  its  prodigality  of  ideas  and  fancies,  is  typical  of  court  festivities  in 
the  1 8th  century.  It  provides  what  may  be  called  a  compendium  of  the  festive  resources  of  the  period,  for  its  individual 
items  constantly  recur  at  other  times  and  places,  though  seldom,  if  ever,  in  such  profusion.  Equally  "de  rigueur"  is 
the  manner  of  its  arrangement,  the  ingenious  method  of  hnking  up  the  separate  entertainments  with  allegorical 
devices,  thus  holding  the  entire  fete  together  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  upon  the  outside  world,  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  events  of  history  to  surround  the  prince  with  symbolical  evidences  of  his  absolute  power. 
So  great  was  the  delight  in  such  entertainments,  so  strong  the  demand  for  fresh  pleasures,  that  even  small  courts 
would  draw  up  programmes  lasting  a  week  or  more  to  celebrate  events  less  remarkable  than  the  Dresden  marriage. 
The  festivities  that  marked  the  birthday  of  Karl-Eugene  ofWiirttemberg  in  1763  continued  for  no  less  than  fourteen 
days.  Even  the  church  festivals  of  South  Germany,  which  were  the  religious  counterpart  of  the  worldly  court 
fete,  displayed  the  same  dauntless  "mise  en  scene",  the  same  long-drawn-out  sequence  of  items.  The  whole  range  of 
subjects  available  in  the  Western  countries,  and  every  epoch  of  European  history,  from  the  medieval  tournament 
to  the  Italian  Opera,  not  forgetting  the  mythological  and  allegorical  "trionfi"  of  the  Renaissance,  were  ransacked  to 
provide  themes  for  such  entertainments,  and  supplemented  by  borrowings  from  oriental  and  exotic  legend. 
In  official  entertainments  during  the  18th  century  the  theme  of  the  "four  continents"  constantly  recurs  as  a  symbolical 
tribute  to  the  globe  itself,  while  the  themes  of  the  "four  elements"  and  the  "four  seasons"  symbolize  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  astrological  theories  of  earlier  times  are  drawn  upon  for  material  with  which  to  represent  the  cosmos  and 
suggest  a  connection  between  the  hfe  of  prince  and  court  and  the  movements  of  the  planets.  The  "hunting  parties 
represent  the  defeat  of  "wild  nature",  the  jousts  and  mimic  battles  epitomize  military  strength  and  renown.  Medieval 
knights  are  brought  in  as  a  tribute  to  history.  The  prince  himself  takes  part  in  the  dances  of  the  gods,  enjoying  to  the 
full  his  supreme  elevation  and  limitless  power.  The  general  outline  of  this  universal  spectacle,  in  which  all  imaginable 
powers  were  conjured  up  in  the  ruler's  honour,  had  been  formed  in  the  17th  century,  but  some  of  its  aspects  were  now 
reshaped.  For  instance,  at  Dresden  in  1719,  the  representation  of  the  "four  continents"  was  replaced  by  the  "procession 
of  the  nations",  and  on  the  same  occasion  the  "four  seasons"  theme  was  rearranged  as  a  competition  for  a  prize  awarded 
by  Venus.  Hunting,  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  princes  and  of  the  nobility,  with  their  vast 
estates,  invariably  figured  in  the  courtly  pleasure-programmes  (Pi.  Ill) ;  as  popular  as  the  theatre,  it  was  an  almost 
daily  feature  of  life.  Louis  XV  commissioned  a  series  of  tapestries  illustrating  Les  Chasses  de  Louis  XV  for  his  chateau 
at  Compiegne,  and  maintained  two  artists,  Desportes  and  Oudry,  as  his  official  "peintres  de  la  venerie",  chiefly  to 
paint  portraits  of  the  hounds  in  the  royal  pack ;  and  Louis  XVI  kept  a  diary  which  is  httle  more  than  a  sportsman's 
daybook.  This  testifies  to  the  importance  of  such  activities  at  the  time,  and  explains  their  inclusion— arranged  with  all 
imaginable  pomp  and  interspersed  with  delicious  banquets— in  long  chains  of  entertainments  such  as  that  at  Dresden 
in  1719  (Pi.  137).  Knightly  pageants  were  now  introduced,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  jousting. 
The  focal  points  of  official  court  entertainments  were  the  spectacular,  ceremonial  performances —processions  of 
gorgeously  decorated  coaches  or  boats,  or  of  masked  figures,  open-air  pageants,  scenes  on  lake  or  river,  firework 
displays.  The  great  parades  of  carriages,  each  with  its  "tableau  vivant"  arranged  to  illustrate  some  aspect  of  the 
festive  occasion,  had  originated  with  the  Italian  "trionfi".  An  endless  flow  of  new  ideas  and  variations  on  old  ones 
provided  themes  for  such  processions,  a  favourite  subject  being  the  "theatre  of  the  world",  as  already  described 
(PI.  150).  Outstandingly  popular  in  the  18th  century  were  the  marvellous  water-parties,  which  had  their  real  home  in 
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Venice  (Pi.  144,  148,  149).  The  whole  of  Europe  drew  upon  the  boundless  imagination  and  vast  experience  displayed 
by  that  city  in  the  arrangement  of  scenes  with  boats  (Pi.  150),  decorated  ships,  water-quadrilles,  aquatic  monsters 
and  floating  stages,  and  devised,  in  imitation,  fantastic  spectacles,  often  accompanied  by  illuminations,  Chinese 
lanterns  and  fireworks;  these  were  known  as  "Venetian  Nights",  and  the  expression  has  survived  to  this  day.  They 
were  given  everywhere,  these  water  fetes— on  the  Elbe  and  the  Seine,  in  the  harbours  of  London  and  Venice; 
among  the  most  brilliant,  comparable  with  the  Dresden  events  in  1719,  was  the  entertainment  offered  by  the  city  of 
Paris  on  the  Seine,  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  Royal,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louise-Elisabeth  of 
France  and  the  Infante  of  Spain  in  1739  (Pi-  H4-)-  The  climax  of  all  such  fetes  was  provided  by  firework  displays 
and  illuminations  (Pi.  107,  108,  144,  146).  Even  the  pettiest  princeling  would  set  the  night  sky  glowing  and  flashing 
at  the  shghtest  excuse,  with  an  interminable  succession  of  set  pieces  representing  windmills,  peacock's  tails,  crowns, 
suns,  arches,  yew-trees,  swarms  of  bees,  pyramids,  fiery  fountains  and  so  forth  (Pi.  144).  "The  Battle  of  Day  with 
Night"  was  chosen  as  the  title  for  the  festivities  arranged  at  Turin  in  1722,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Emmanuele  of 
Savoy  and  Anna  Christina  Louise  of  Pfalz-Sultzbach— because  fireworks  and  illuminations  were  their  most  important 
feature.  The  most  celebrated  firework  display  of  the  century,  which  cost  no  less  than  £  100,000,  was  arranged  by 
Servandoni  in   St  James's  Park,  London,  in   1749.   All  such  entertainments  were  produced  on  a  gigantic  scale 

(Pi.  107,  108,  144,  XIX). 

But  these  theatrical  works  of  "trompe  1'oeil"  and  temporary  constructions  were  not  all  that  the  festivities  produced. 
For  the  sake  of  open-air  performances  such  as  those  at  Dresden  in  1719,  far-reaching  changes  were  made  in  parks, 
which  thus  acquired  new  and  permanent  features.  Lakes  and  canals  were  dug,  temples  built,  "theatres  de  verdure" 
arranged  and  closed  in  with  some  permanent  architectural  prospect,  waterfalls  and  artificial  ruins  erected.  One  of  the 
most  important  tasks  was  the  arrangement  of  the  available  open  spaces  as  arenas  and  tilting  grounds  of  appropriate 
magnificence.  The  usual  custom  was  to  put  up  wooden  enclosures  and  stands  (Pi.  XIX),  but  the  inclination  to 
festivities  was  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  build  such  erections  in  stone,  as  permanent  works  of  art.  The  most 
monumental  example  of  this  kind  of  thing— and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  entire  18th  century— is  the  arena 
(Z winger)  "for  every  manner  of  public  tournament,  pageant,  or  other  court  entertainment"  built  by  Poppelmann 
at  Dresden  (Pi.  no,  112).  Considered  in  relation  to  the  Residency,  the  Opera  House  and  the  Orangery,  this  forms 
a  unique  illustration  of  the  princely  attitude  to  fetes  in  those  days. 

This  brief  review  will  have  been  enough  to  show  the  tremendous  number  of  activities  with  which  the  artists  in  charge 
of  a  big  series  of  fetes  were  expected  to  cope.  The  scenic  aspect  of  the  work  required  a  feeling  for  space  that  amounted 
to  genius,  the  ability  to  devise  effects  that  would  be  "good  theatre",  considerable  architectural  talent,  and  enough 
imagination  to  furnish  innumerable  details.  Not  many  prominent  artists  could  rise  to  such  demands.  Nearly  all  the 
masters  in  the  field  came  from  Italy— which  probably  goes  far  to  account  for  the  similarity  of  these  18th-century 
fetes  all  over  Europe.  These  artists  travelled  from  one  court  entertainment  to  another,  accompanied  by  a  staff  of 
lighting  experts,  perspective  painters,  opera-house  architects,  costume  designers,  scene  painters  and  stage  carpenters, 
and  set  an  Italian  stamp  on  the  festivities  of  every  European  court,  large  or  small.  To  mention  only  the  outstanding 
names  among  them,  there  was  that  cluster  of  geniuses,  the  Galli  Bibiena  family,  eight  of  whose  members  worked  in 
this  field  (PL  163,  164)  and  which  reached  its  pinnacle  of  fame  with  Giuseppe  Bibiena,  who  produced  entertainments 
in  Prague  and  Paris,  Venice  and  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Munich;  there  was  Juvarra,  responsible  for  the  brilliant 
fetes  at  Turin,  whose  unrivalled  architectural  fantasy  won  him  universal  tributes;  and  there  was  Servandoni,  who 
completely  revolutionized  Paris  taste  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  London  (Pi.  144,  165).  The  other  celebrated  names  — 
Mauro  and  Vincenzo  dal  Re,  Fossati,  Galliari  and  Colomba— are  all  Italian  as  well. 

These  men  did  not  confine  themselves  to  ceremonial  pageants,  processions  and  tournaments;  they  also  worked  m  the 
theatre,  which  had  begun  in  the  "mannered"  age  to  take  a  more  and  more  important  place  among  the  social  pleasures 
and,  since  grand  opera  came  into  its  own  in  the  17th  century,  had  grown  into  a  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  form 
of  entertainment.  By  means  of  lavish  and  ingenious  stage  effects  and  magnificent  scenery,  the  Italians  had  developed 
"opera  seria"  into  something  that  could  fill  a  whole  evening,  and  it  was  an  important,  indeed  essential  feature  of  every 
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18th-century  programme  of  festivities.  The  main  plot 
was  supplemented,  between  the  acts,  by  interludes  with 
plots  of  their  own,  first  in  the  form  of  short  farces  and 
later  of  ballets,  so  that  the  performances  lasted  for  as 
long  as  eight  hours.  Dozens  of  "entrees" — the  famous 
opera,  //  porno  d'oro,  for  example,  had  67  ot  them  — 
followed  one  another  across  the  stage.  In  a  single 
evening  there  might  be  as  many  as  25  complete  changes 
of  scenery,  each  put  on  with  the  greatest  splendour 
and  using  ingenious  mechanisms,  and  calling  for  ex- 
pert stage  technique.  During  the  18th  century  the 
prodigious  effects  of  the  spectacular  opera,  already 
fully  developed  during  the  baroque  period,  were 
further  heightened  by  the  greater  resources  of  per- 
spective, the  more  skilful  use  of  space,  and  improved 
technique,  and  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size 
of  chorus,  ballet  company  and  orchestra.  Productions 
such  as  the  opera,  Coustanza  e  Fortezza,  put  on  for 
the  coronation  at  Prague  in  1723  —  in  a  specially-built 
open  air  theatre  with  a  stage  560  yards  deep  —  or  the 
pompous  festival  of  balls  and  operas  produced  by  Vin- 
cenzo  dal  Re  at  Naples  in  1747,  have  seldom  if  ever 
been  surpassed  for  brilliance  and  splendour.  The  per- 
formances were  now  transferred  from  the  general  festival 
halls  to  specially-constructed  opera  houses  —  a  measure 
rendered  necessary  by  the  huge  quantities  of  machinery, 
scenes  and  decorations  they  required.  These  opera  houses 
were  built  everywhere,  and  like  the  enormous  "theatres 
de  verdure"  that  sprang  up  in  the  parks  around  the  royal  residences,  they  testify  to  the  enthusiasm  for  opera  that  now 
prevailed.  Operatic  themes  provided  the  material  tor  whole  series  of  tapestries — such  as  the  episodes  from  the  opera 
Roland,  reproduced  as  Fragments  d' 'opera — and  were  reproduced  in  paintings  (Pi.  176).  The  painters  of  the  day  were 
as  fond  of  depicting  scenes  from  famous  productions  as  of  portraying  celebrated  opera  and  ballet  stars  in  stage  costume 
(PL  169,  XXIV).  The  passion  for  theatre  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  prince  and  court  were  always  ready  to  move 
from  the  auditorium  to  the  stage  and  perform  parts  in  which  they  surrounded  themselves  with  the  glamour  ot  myth 
(Pi.  173).  For  myth,  allegory  and  reality  met  and  mingled  here  to  an  unparalelled  extent.  The  secret  wish  to  rise 
above  one's  usual  circumstances,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  sudden  outcrop  of  amateur 
theatres,  where  the  court  and  the  aristocracy  amused  themselves  by  performing  at  times  when  no  official  fetes  were  in 
progress.  Even  children  took  up  acting,  and  marionnette  theatres  flourished  as  never  before  or  since  (Pi.  136). 
Gala  concerts  with  elaborate  staging,  such  as  we  can  see  in  the  pictures  of  Pannini  and  Guardi  (Pi.  147)  were  also 
favourite  items  in  the  entertainment  programmes.  Courtiers  and  aristocrats  performed  at  small  gatherings  (Pi.  143), 
and  many  newly-formed  societies,  such  as  the  "Concerts  spirituels"  in  Paris  (founded  in  1725)  now  began  to  give 
public  concerts. 

Opera  had  spread  from  Italy  throughout  Europe,  and  ballroom  dancing  spread  from  France  in  the  same  way.  The 
ceremonial  ball  had  established  itself  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  gaining  its  name  because  it  was  governed  by  pre- 
ordained rules  and  led  by  a  master  of  ceremonies.  In  the  18th  century  this  most  stately  form  of  dancing,  which  became 
known  as  the  "bal  pare",  formed  an  important  part  of  court  entertainments,  and  was  also  very  popular  at  the  private 
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fetes  given  by  the  aristocracy  (Pi.  142).  As  its  name  suggests,  the  participants  in  this  type  of  dancing  wore  their  finest 
clothes  and  took  <*reat  pains  with  their  adornment.  The  Mercure  de  France  describes  one  such  ball,  held  in  the  Salle 
d'Hercule  at  Versailles  on  26  January,  1739.  The  musicians'  gallery  was  occupied  by  50  soloists  in  blue  dominos. 
The  ten-year-old  Dauphin  opened  the  proceedings  by  dancing  a  minuet  with  his  sister.  After  that,  other  couples 
advanced,  one  by  one,  in  order  of  rank,  and  each  danced  a  minuet.  Then  came  the  quadrilles.  After  the  dancing, 
which  went  on  from  7  until  9  in  the  evening,  refreshments  were  provided.  The  description  in  the  Mercure  de  France 
shows  the  importance  attributed  to  the  dancing  of  the  separate  couples.  Society  dancing  had  developed  into  an  art  in 
its  own  right.  Nothing  displays  it  better  than  the  minuet,  the  favourite  dance  of  the  century  in  every  country,  dec- 
lared by  the  dancing-masters  of  the  period  to  represent  the  culmination  of  all  the  graces  that  dance  was  supposed  to 
teach  (Pi.  XXI,  133).  So  complicated  were  its  motions  that  J.  M.  de  Chavanne  devoted  a  whole  book— Principes 
dit  Menuet  (1767)— merely  to  the  "reverence"  !  The  two  partners,  separated  by  the  width  of  the  room,  greet  each 
other  according  to  the  most  carefully  established  rules ;  each  slightest  gesture  has  its  meaning  and  propriety,  almost  as 
in  oriental  dancing.  The  music  brings  them  together  and  sweeps  them  apart  again,  decrees  how  close  they  shall  come 
and  how  far  they  shall  separate,  and  regulates  all  their  movements  down  to  the  most  fleeting  touch  of  the  finger-tips  — 
certainly  the  most  refined,  lightest  and  most  perfect  stylization  of  love  that  dance  has  ever  created  (Gregor).  In  the 
earliest  years  of  the  century  the  minuet  had  already  achieved  perfection,  and  had  far  outstripped  the  popularity  of  the 
dances  customary  at  an  earlier  period,  such  as  the  "allemande",  "courante",  "sarabande"  and  "gigue",  the  "gavotte", 
"passepied",  "branle",  "bourree"  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  were  performed  with  stately  bearing  and  at  moderate 
tempo  (they  still  constantly  recur  as  musical  themes  in  the  dance  suites  of  the  great  18th-century  composers).  The 
European  popularity  of  the  minuet  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  "contredanses",  such  as  the  "Francaise",  which 
were  danced  by  couples  standing  face  to  face  or  in  two  rows,  and  of  the  "quadrille"  (Pi. XVII,  135),  where  four 
couples  formed  a  square  and  went  through  various  figures  together  or  in  succession,  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
bowing  and  curtseying.  Not  until  the  1770's  did  a  new  dance  cause  such  a  furore  that  the  highly-cultivated  ballroom 
dances  of  the  rococo  period  were  forgotten.  This  was  the  waltz,  a  foretaste  of  the  pre-romantic  spirit,  in  which  the  two 
partners  remained  together  from  start  to  finish  and  each  couple  revolved  upon  itself  in  the  whirling  ensemble. 
The  vogue  of  the  "bal  pare"  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was  rivalled  by  that  of  the  "bal  masque",  or 
fancy-dress  ball,  which  soon  captivated  the  whole  of  Europe  (Pi.  51, 145, 167)-  In  obedience  to  the  theme  selected 
the  guests  came  to  these  dances  attired  as  Chinese,  Orientals,  shepherds,  peasants  and  so  forth;  indeed,  at  the  "Bal  des 
Ifs",  held  at  Versailles  in  1745  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  the 
masked  guests,  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  came  as  yew-trees  (Pi.  51).  From  Naples  to  Stockholm,  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  London,  no  fete  was  now  complete  without  its  masked  ball.  It  became  the  fashion  on  such  occasions  to 
combine  the  "bal  masque"  with  an  operatic  performance,  the  theatre  doing  double  duty  as  a  ballroom  (Pi.  167). 
The  combined  balls  and  operatic  entertainments  arranged  by  Vincenzo  dal  Re  at  Naples  in  1747  provide  the  most 
brilhant  example  of  this.  Newly-built  theatres,  such  as  that  designed  by  Cuvillies  for  the  Residency  at  Munich 
(Pi.  XXIII)  and  Knobelsdorff's  Opera  House  at  Berlin,  were  equipped  with  machinery  for  raising  the  pit  to  the 
level  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  theatre  could  be  transformed  into  a  single,  enormous  ballroom.  The  masked  ball  became  a 
general  institution,  not  confined  to  court  fetes,  when  the  first  pubhc  balls  were  held  in  Paris  in  1716.  These  took  place 
in  the  Opera  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  winter,  and  could  be  attended  by  anyone  who  was  ready  to  pay 
for  a  ticket.  They  became  a  regular  entertainment  for  all  classes  of  society,  and  were  so  successful  that  several  more 
public  dance  halls  were  opened,  such  as  Vauxhall  and  the  Colisee  (Pi.  277). 

The  profusion  of  masked  balls  was  not  due  solely  to  the  passion  for  dancing.  No  other  period  took  so  much  delight  in 
the  metamorphosis  made  possible  by  disguises  and  masks.  The  18th  century  is  the  era  of  carnival,  fancy  dress,  and  what 
were  known  in  Germany  as  "Wirtschaften"  (inns).  Goethe,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  gives  a  charming  description  of  the 
Roman  carnival,  with  its  horse-racing  and  parades,  battles  of  lights,  flower-throwing  and  confetti.  The  Venetian 
carnival,  where  masks  had  been  prominent  since  the  13  th  century,  now  came  to  its  fullest  flowering  (Pi.  136,  157, 
XXI),  and  the  universal  popularity  of  fancy  dress  fetes  brought  its  customs  into  fashion  throughout  Europe. 
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For  the  "inns"  the  reigning  sovereigns  dressed  as  landlords,  while  courtiers  appeared  as  peasants  or  merchants, 
stallholders  or  quacksalvers,  according  to  the  theme  of  the  fete.  Often  they  formed  part  of  a  fair,  as  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  the  Dresden  festivities  in  171 9.  Fragonard's  famous  Fete  de  St  Cloud  perpetuates  for  us  the  fair  arranged 
by  the  Due  de  Penthievre  in  his  park  (Pi.  XX).  Marie-Antoinette  held  a  similar  fete  in  the  Trianon  park,  where 
the  court  ladies  had  stalls  and  the  Queen  herself  served  lemonade  and  other  beverages  from  a  stand.  In  the  same 
category  as  these  masquerades  were  the  country  balls  and  "serenades",  recorded  more  especially  in  the  paintings 
of  Lancret  (Pi.  XVII,  135).  Here  the  guests,  dressed  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  danced  away  the  evenings  in 
the  arcadian  dreamland  of  some  moonlit  park.  Real  peasants  and  shepherds  were  also  brought  into  these  summertime 
"bals  champetres"  —  a  pleasant  detail  that  we  learn  from  Bonnet.  Watteau  portrayed  private  arcadian  fetes  (Pi. 
XVI,  133,  134)  which  are  thought  to  have  had  their  counterpart  in  reality,  the  pleasures  of  the  Regency  "societes 
d'amour",  whose  atmosphere  is  well  conveyed  by  the  description  of  the  Archduke  Paul's  reception  at  Chantilly. 
On  that  occasion  the  whole  court  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  wore  masks;  naiads  conducted  the  guest  to  the 
Island  of  Cvtherea,  where  he  sojourned,  waited  upon  by  shepherdesses  and  surrounded  by  gods  and  goddesses. 
As  a  tribute  to  the  enchantment,  the  poetry  and  music  of  his  paintings  of  these  park  festivities,  the  Academy 
dubbed  Watteau  "peintre  des  fetes  galantes"  —  a  title  that  seems  the  very  symbol  of  a  golden  age  when  love  itself 
became  a  kind  of  fete. 

The  traditional,  innate  feeling  for  ceremony  inherited  from  the  absolutism  of  the  17th  century  lost  some  of  its  so- 
lemnity in  contact  with  the  new  playful  spirit,  and  the  result  was  a  facility  in  which  the  ceremonious  and  the  playful 
were  mingled  to  provide  the  material  for  entertainment.  It  was  a  mood  that  not  only  prompted  innumerable  fetes, 
with  all  that  they  entailed,  but  compassed  every  domain  of  hfe,  lending  a  festive  accent  even  to  everyday  matters  such 
as  fashion,  gesture,  bearing  and  behaviour  (Pi.  138-141,  XVIII). 


MUSIC   AND   THE   THEATRE 


In  the  history  of  the  Western  theatre,  the  18th  century  is  marked  by  the  triumph  of  comedy.  In  earlier  periods  the 
stage  had  been  dominated  by  tragedy  and  "opera  seria".  Historical  events,  solemnly  described  and  magnificently 
presented,  were  the  favourite  themes  of  the  court  theatre  during  the  baroque  era.  The  foundation  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  in  1680  led  to  the  first  great  successes  of  the  counter-movement  against  that  court  style,  which  was  grad- 
ually ossifying  because  of  its  excessive  respect  for  tradition.  Comedy,  hitherto  performed  only  for  the  populace  by 
strolling  plavers  at  markets  and  fairs,  took  on  classical  form  in  the  plays  of  Moliere,  whose  name  is  forever  linked  to 
the  newly-established  French  theatre,  and  gained  official  recognition  despite  the  protests  of  a  large  section  of  the 
court.  From  that  time  on,  its  importance  steadily  increased,  and  in  the  age  of  rococo  it  accounted  for  the  greater  part 
of  theatrical  entertainment.  In  comedy  all  the  most  characteristic  features  of  rococo  society  could  find  artistic  ex- 
pression—  the  keen  sense  of  the  passing  moment,  the  prompt  repartee,  the  love  of  satire,  intrigue,  imbroglio, 
the  response  to  the  comic  aspect  of  things,  the  light-hearted  gaiety  and  witty  talk.  To  appreciate  its  importance 
we  need  only  reflect  upon  the  wide  variety  ■  of  forms  covered  by  the  single  term,  "eighteenth-century  comedy". 
It  includes  the  "Commedia  dell' Arte",  with  its  burlesque  improvisation;  the  "improving"  comedy  introduced 
to  the  stage  by  Voltaire  and  Beaumarchais;  the  type  of  play  that  originated  with  Gottsched  and  was  known  as 
regular"  comedy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  improvised  style — Lessings'  Minna  von  Barnhehn  marks  the  climax 
of  this  development.  Then  there  are  the  Italian  "opera  buffa",  the  French  "opera  comique",  the  English  ballad 
opera  and  the  German  "Singspiel".  Every  possible  means  of  comic  expression  was  exploited;  comedy,  in  fact,  was 
in  its  heyday. 

A  decisive  part  in  this  many-sided  development  was  played  by  the  Commedia  dell' Arte,  which  had  earlier,  through  its 
influence  on  Moliere,  helped  considerably  to  shape  the  French  comedy  of  the  late  1 7th  century,  and  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  international  fame,  provided  the  stimulus  for  the  national  forms  of  comedy  that 
emerged  in  the  different  European  countries.  Italian  comedy  owed  its  vitahty  to  the  fact  that  its  ancient  strength 
derived  from  mime  and  all  the  other  basic  elements  o£  the  genuine  popular  drama.  It  was  built  up  of  improvised  scenes 
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introducing  characters  whose  names,  costumes,  masks  and  mutual  relationships  had  long  been  established  by  tradition. 
On  makeshift  stages,  with  little  or  no  scenery,  they  fascinated  their  audiences  by  the  spontaneity,  naturalness  and 
sparkling  vitality  of  their  acting,  their  irresistibly  comic  gestures,  the  grotesque  strangeness  of  the  masks  they  wore  and 
the  situations  in  which  they  found  themselves,  their  blunt,  not  to  say  coarse  humour,  and  the  zest  and  variety  of  the 
dialogue  they  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Making  full  use  of  the  licence  allowed  to  jesters — hence  their 
unfailing  success — they  brought  their  mocking  wit  to  bear  on  whatever  happened  to  be  the  current  subject  of  gossip 
in  court  and  city.  As  the  17th  century  drew  to  a  close  they  had  made  the  conquest  of  all  Europe,  and  no  court 
festivity  was  complete  without  their  appearance. 

The  extent  to  which  Italian  comedy  impressed  itself  on  the  imagination  of  this  age,  and  the  ascendancy  it  maintained 
until  the  1 8  th  century  was  more  than  half  over,  is  evidenced  by  the  graphic  arts.  It  profoundly  influenced  the  work  of 
Watteau,  the  most  important  painter  of  the  epoch.  Watteau's  master  had  been  Gillot,  who  painted  a  vast  number  of 
faithful  renderings  of  scenes  from  the  theatres  of  Paris  (Pi.  152).  Watteau  himself,  however,  turned  from  this  precise 
recording  and  transfigured  the  stage  with  the  touch  of  poetry,  the  aura  of  myth.  In  his  picture  IS  Amour  an  Theatre 
Italien  (Pi.  153)  each  individual  actor  is  a  character  study,  a  familiar  "mask";  yet  all  are  grouped  together  in  such  a 
way  that  they  seem  to  symbolize  the  very  essence  of  comedy.  His  Mezzetino  (Pi.  IV,  158)  is  the  embodiment  of  music, 
and  his  melancholy  Gilles  (Louvre)  conveys  a  pathetic  Pagliacci-like  impression  of  the  glamour  and  wretchedness  of 
the  actor's  life.  Another  sign  of  the  vigour  of  the  Commedia  dell' Arte  can  be  seen  in  the  inspiration  drawn  from 
its  figures  by  the  greatest  painters  of  the  century,  who  took  the  world  of  the  stage,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  central 
theme  of  the  fine  arts — a  world  that  later  was  to  fascinate  painters  of  the  stature  of  Tiepolo  (Pi.  157,  XXI)  and 
Goya  (Pi.  156).  Its  importance  as  a  source  of  artistic  material  is  further  confirmed  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  large 
works,  such  as  tapestries  (Pi.  151),  garden  sculpture  (as  at  Veitshochheim,  for  example)  and  wall  and  ceiling  paintings 
(such  as  the  Pulcinella  scenes  in  the  Ca'Rezzonico  at  Venice).  Equally  interesting  is  its  prominence  as  a  theme  for  the 
newly-developed  art  of  porcelain;  after  Kandler  designed  his  models  (Pi.  160,  161)  the  Commedia  had  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  output  of  the  European  manufactories  (Pi.  162),  the  finest  of  all  the  work  it  inspired  being  the 
sixteen  figures  by  Bustelli  (Pi.  XXII). 

Though  Italian  comedy  seemed  to  offer  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration  for  the  arts,  its  original  importance  as 
theatre  steadily  diminished  as  the  century  advanced.  It  was  itself  largely  responsible  for  this  decline,  having  engendered 
in  the  various  European  countries  national  forms  of  comedy  which  were  now  crowding  it  oft  the  stage.  The  general 
and  increasing  refinement  of  taste  also  helped  to  lessen  the  earlier  appeal  of  its  coarse  humour.  Even  in  Italy,  homeland 
of  the  Commedia,  Goldoni  (Pi.  159)  succeeded  in  reforming  the  comic  drama,  taking  Moliere's  comedies  of 
character  and  manners  as  his  models.  With  a  novel  sense  of  realism  and  penetrating  humour,  he  depicted  the  manners 
of  his  day  and  of  his  native  town,  Venice,  in  natural  and  lively  dialogue  (Pi.  53).  The  titles  of  his  innumerable  plays, 
The  Liar,  The  cunning  Widow,  The  Flatterer  and  so  forth,  reveal  his  tendency  to  create  types  out  of  the  multiplicity  of 
human  characteristics.  Even  Gozzi,  the  great  rival  of  Goldoni,  a  devotee  of  old  Venice  bent  on  putting  fresh  life  into 
the  traditional  improvised  "scenarii",  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  changed  taste  of  the  time.  He  wrote  fairy  plays 
of  great  poetic  feeling,  where  animals  and  objects  have  the  gift  of  speech  and  a  fantastic,  magical  world  is  created  by 
the  use  of  masks  and  transformation  scenes  (Pi.  54).  His  "fiabe",  audacious  in  style  and  skeleton  in  form,  were  trans- 
lated into  every  European  language  —  Turandot  (Pi.  69)  became  the  most  famous  of  them —  and  constituted  a  last 
refinement  of  the  Italian  comedy  in  the  pre-Romantic  spirit. 

In  France  the  Commedia  dell Arte  was  imitated  by  French  comedians,  acting  in  the  little  "theatres  de  la  Foire", 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  century— Le  Sage  was  a  brilliant  satirist  in  this  vein  of  popular  farce — and  before  long 
this  new,  native  comedy  (Pi.  154)  established  itself  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Italians.  When  Marivaux  became  the 
leading  dramatist,  French  comedy  lost  its  topical  and  satirical  verve  but  gained,  instead,  the  characteristic  charm, 
so  well  suited  to  the  refined  taste  of  the  day,  the  elegance  and  the  polished  dialogue  for  which,  as  their  vogue  spread, 
the  term  "marivaudages"  was  coined.  This  author  was  an  adept  at  the  comedy  of  "intrigue",  a  skilful  analyst  of  the 
inmost  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  and  his  plays  remained  in  the  repertory  of  every  European  theatre  until  well  beyond 
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the  middle  of  the  century.  Not  until  the  French  Revolution  was  already  on  the  horizon  did  a  really  worthy  successor 
make  his  appearance;  this  was  Beaumarchais,  a  satirist  who  used  "edifying"  comedy  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
society  of  the  "ancien  regime".  His  famous  Manage  dc  Figaro,  first  performed  in  1784  (Pi.  55,  174),  was  greeted  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm,  as  it  lashed  out  with  stinging  humour  at  the  immorality  and  despotism  of  the  ruling  class  and 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  "Tiers  Etat". 

The  French  school  of  comedy  had  a  great  influence  on  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  England  the  Restoration 
playwrights,  wi  h  their  coruscating  wit,  elegant  style  and  strong  sense  of  theatre,  were  followed  by  Goldsmith  and 
Sheridan,  whose  plays  showed  a  certain  French  influence.  That  great  actor,  Garrick,  also  did  much  to  establish  the  new 
style  of  comedy;  he  was  himself  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays  (PL  155);  with  Zoffany's  help  he  made  the  theatre 
fashionable  as  a  subject  for  painters  (Pi.  155),  and  engravings  made  from  their  pictures  provided  him  with  useful 
publicity.  In  Denmark,  Holberg  wrote  edifying  comedies  based  on  French  and  English  models,  and  founded  the 
Danish  National  Theatre.  In  Germany,  Gottsched  popularized  German  versions  of  French  comedies,  after  ridding 
them  of  their  bawdy  element.  Lessing  reacted  against  this  aping  of  the  French,  and  originated  the  German 
style  of  comedy.  Goethe  tells  us  that  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhehn  flashed  "like  a  dazzling  meteor"  into  the 
spectator's  field  of  vision.  Its  theme  was  national  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  its  construction  skilful  and  its  dialogue 
sparkling;  indeed,  in  general  effect  it  has  seldom  of  ever  been  surpassed. 

The  strictly  classical  tragedy,  created  by  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  preserved  during  the  18th  century  by  the  Theatre 
Francais  (founded  in  1680).  But  its  characteristic  features— historical  subject  matter  relating  the  triumph  and  eclipse  of 
nations  and  families,  represented  by  figures  of  more  than  mortal  stature;  its  rhetorical  style,  heroic  gesture,  and 
unvarying  alexandrine  couplets— had  gradually  petrified  into  a  convention.  Nevertheless  Voltaire,  regarded  as  the 
foremost  tragic  writer  of  his  day  (Pi.  166),  remained  faithful  to  this  style  and  even  intensified  it.  The  novel  element  in 
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his  dramas— such  as  Alzire  and  Mahomet — was  their  attempt  to  make  propaganda  for  the  "enlightenment"  movement; 
he  saw  the  stage  as  a  rival  to  the  pulpit.  This  tendency  was  carried  further  by  Bclloy  in  his  Siege  de  Calais  (1765), 
for  he  renounced  the  pseudo-classical  and  similar  themes  and  chose  an  episode  from  French  history  as  the  subject  of  his 
tragedy.  Tragic  heroes  had  hitherto  always  been  persons  of  high  rank,  but  Belloy  introduced  "ordinary  people"  into 
his  play.  He  thus  both  appealed  to  the  people's  historical  sense  and  served  the  cause  of  enlightenment  by  encouraging 
self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Tiers  Etat  as  against  the  ruling  class — the  only  traitor  in  the  piece  being  a  nobleman. 
It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  birth  of  tragedy  based  on  national  themes  was  practically  simultaneous  with  that 
of  middle-class  melodrama,  in  which  tragic  events  on  a  humbler  level  were  dealt  with  in  prose.  Both  forms  bear 
witness  to  the  emergence  of  the  pre-Romantic  spirit,  which  came  to  the  fore  with  Rousseau.  The  one  reflects  the 
historical  curiosity  that  characterized  the  movement;  the  other,  with  its  emphasis  on  feeling,  displays  its  "sensibility". 
This  "comedie  larmoyante",  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  differs  from  tragedy  through  its  happy  ending,  where  virtue 
invariably  triumphs.  Its  leading  exponent  in  France  was  Diderot,  whose  plays  Le  Fils  naturel  (1757)  and  Le  Pere  de 
Famille  (1758)  both  culminate  in  cries  and  sobs,  sighs  and  tears.  The  extent  to  which  his  choice  of  material  suited  the 
mood  of  the  age  is  shown  by  its  immediate  repercussion  upon  painting,  where  the  sentimental  style  typified  by  Greuze 
became  known  as  "painted  theatre". 

Similar  trends  were  perceptible  in  England  even  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  As  early  as  173 1  Lillo's  London 
Merchant  had  brought  to  the  stage  a  slice  of  real  life,  a  tragedy  placed  in  a  familiar,  middle-class  setting.  Even  earlier, 
in  1722,  the  theatre  had  seen  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers,  a  middle-class  drama  that  pointed  a  moral.  But  England's 
historical  contribution  to  the  European  theatre  in  this  century,  which  had  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  future  de- 
velopments, was  its  rediscovery  of  Shakespeare  (Pi.  57).  This  was  in  great  part  due  to  one  man,  Garrick  (Pi.  170), 
whose  masterly  portrayal  of  character  embodied  Shakespeare's  genius  for  his  contemporaries  and  restored  the 
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tragedies  to  the  permanent  repertory.  Garrick  made  his  first  appearance  as  Richard  III  in  174 1,  in  a  theatre  on  the 
outskirts  of  London,  and  won  tremendous  acclaim.  He  later  took  over  the  management  of  the  Drurv  Lane  Theatre, 
where  his  superb  acting  became  the  rage,  and  a  veritable  craze  for  Shakespeare  was  thus  launched.  This  came  to  a  head 
in  the  first  Shakespearean  Jubilee,  organized  by  Garrick  at  Stratford  in  1769,  an  event  which  encouraged  William 
Ireland  to  commit  the  first  of  his  Shakespeare  forgeries.  Enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  swept  over  the  rest  of  Europe 
at  much  the  same  time.  Ducie  introduced  him  to  the  Paris  public  in  1769,  with  a  first  performance  of  Hamlet. 
In  Germany,  the  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of  Lessing's  theatrical  criticism,  under  the 
title  of  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic  (Pi.  56).  Lessing  advocated  escape  from  the  influence  of  French  classical  tragedy 
and  acknowledgment  of  Shakespeare's  mastery,  advice  which  was  also  given  bv  Herder  in  his  Blattcm  von  deutscher 
Art  una1  Kuust  (1771).  What  Garrick  had  done  for  Shakespeare  in  England  was  done  in  Germany  by  the  actor- 
manager  Schroder,  who  established  the  Shakespearean  repertory  with  his  first  production  of  Hamlet  at  Hamburg 
in  1777. 

The  Shakespearean  revival,  for  which  the  pre-Romantic's  interest  in  history  was  largely  responsible,  came  as  a  lasting 
boon  to  the  European  theatre  as  a  whole.  Last  but  not  least  among  its  merits  was  its  influence  on  the  building-up 
in  Germany  oi  a  national  repertory  of  plays  in  which  the  artificiality  associated  with  French  comedy  yielded  to  a 
closer  approach  to  reality,  a  lively  naturalism  and  the  logical  development  of  character.  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti  (1772) 
was  the  first  great  German  tragedy,  its  social  criticism  forming  an  effective  prelude  to  the  dramas  of  the  "Sturm  und 
Drang"  period.  Onlv  a  year  later  came  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  which  showed  no  trace  of  imitation  of 
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the  very  spirit  of  Shakespeare;  it  inspired  the  "Sturm 
und  Drang"  playwrights  who  took  it  as  their  model, 
Schiller's  early  plavs  being  the  finest  fruits  o£  the 
movement. 

There  are  substantial  analogies  between  the  history  of 
dramatic  art  and  that  of  opera  during  this  period.  The 
former  received  its  most  creative  and  original  impulses 
from  comedy,  and  the  latter  from  comic  opera,  which 
began  to  make  its  appearance  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  methods.  Here  again 
Italy,  with  its  "opera  buffa",  made  the  first  lasting  con- 
tribution. Serious  opera  was  in  those  days  centred  on 
Naples,  and  there  about  1700,  the  custom  arose  of  inter- 
polating short  farcical  interludes  with  musical  accom- 
paniment, between  the  acts  of  the  "opera  seria".  The  plots 
and  characters  of  these  farces  were  drawn  from  the 
Commedia  dell Arte;  they  parodied  the  bombastic  senti- 
ments of  the  main  work  and  mocked  the  effusive  de- 
votees of  "bel  canto".  As  the  range  of  their  plots  widened 
and  the  individuality  of  the  musical  accompaniments  be- 
came more  marked,  these  farces  developed  rapidly  into 
independent  pieces,  though  in  most  cases  they  were  still 
presented  as  interludes.  The  finest  example  of  this  flower- 
ing of  "opera  buffa",  which  soon  conquered  the  rest  of 
Europe,  is  Pergolesi's  La  serva  Padrona  (1733)  (Pi-  5§)- 
The  merits  of  this  piece,  in  which  there  are  only  two 
singers,  are   demonstrated   by   its   influence  over  later 
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developments  in  Italy,  the  part  it  played  in  creating 
comic  opera  in  France,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  remained 
in  the  repertory  until  the  present  day,  the  oldest  opera 
with  an  uninterrupted  history  of  performance.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Commedia  dell 'Arte,  the  subject-matter  of 
"opera  buffa"  was  expanded,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  to  include  idyllic  sketches  of  village  life,  magic 
and  fantasy,  and  satires  upon  current  events.  At  the  same 
time  certain  original  features  were  introduced  into  the 
musical  accompaniments.  Logroscino  had  already  ini- 
tiated the  custom  of  bringing  the  whole  company  on  to 
the  stage  at  the  "finale".  Piccini  heightened  this  effect 
by  working  up  the  "finale"  itself  into  a  stage  sequence, 
with  appropriate  variations  of  tempo  and  key.  He  per- 
fected the  duet  form  and  gave  it  greater  dramatic  power. 
His  Cccchina  nubile  met  with  unprecedented  success, 
being  performed  in  Rome  without  a  break  from  1760, 
when  it  was  first  presented,  until  1762,  and  remaining 
popular  for  many  years  in  theatres  all  over  Europe. 
"Opera  buffa"  was  now  in  its  second  flowejing,  and  the  variety  and  charm  of  the  medium  were  displayed  right  up  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  Cimarosa's  II  Matrimonii)  segreto  winning  universal  acclaim  as  late  as  1792. 
Comic  opera  in  Italy  had  begun  as  a  parody  of  "opera  seria".  The  same  mood  —  aroused,  in  this  case,  by  Handel's 
monopoly  of  the  operatic  stage  in  London — brought  England  its  Beggar's  Opera  (1728),  a  scene  from  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pictures  (Pi.  175).  Gay,  who  wrote  the  libretto,  and  Pepusch,  who  arranged  the 
music,  used  the  typically  English  "ballad  opera"  and  its  folk  tunes  for  their  merciless  caricature  of  fashionable  opera, 
with  its  bombast  and  artificiality.  They  took  as  their  setting  the  criminal  underworld  on  the  fringes  of  London. 
Their  heroes  were  not  the  usual  more  than  life-sized  figures,  but  robbers  and  trulls;  their  material  consisted  of  popular 
ballads  and  witty  satire,  set  to  well-known  traditional  airs,  instead  of  the  coloratura  effects  and  stilted  arias  hitherto  in 
vogue.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  so  overwhelming  that  it  forced  Handel  to  bring  his  operatic  venture  to  an  end 
within  the  year.  None  of  the  subsequent  imitations  ever  equalled  the  quality  of  this  work,  which  may  be  said  to  stand 
supreme  of  its  kind  and  was  further  to  serve,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  the  point  of  departure  for  light 
opera  in  Germany.  This  German  musical  comedy  was  introduced  by  an  unpretentious  theatrical  company  at  Leipzig, 
whose  director  (Koch),  librettist  (Weise),  and  composer  (Hiller)  began  by  staging  an  outright  imitation  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  itself,  but  later  incorporated  French  and  Italian  elements  into  their  work  and  before  long  developed  it 
into  a  national  speciality.  For  a  time  the  court  theatres  disdained  this  hybrid  product,  but  it  was  quickly  admitted  to 
the  repertory  of  the  national  theatres  v  hich  were  just  coming  into  existence.  Mozart  carried  it  further,  establishing  it, 
in  works  such  as  Die  Entfiihrwig  aus  dem  Serail  (1781)  (Pi.  180)  and  Die  Hochzeit  des  Figaro  (1785)  (Pi.  174),  as  the 
classic  form  of  comic  opera  in  Germany. 

In  France,  "opera  comique"  developed,  like  comedy,  from  the  farcical  performances  given  in  the  "theatres  de  la 
Foire".  The  popular  comedians  were  never  at  a  loss  for  the  witty  speeches,  songs  and  mimed  sketches,  interspersed 
with  popular  ditties  and  satirical  couplets,  out  of  which  they  built  up  their  "vaudevilles".  The  great  popularity  of  this 
form  of  musical  comedy  and  the  anti-Italian  trend  of  serious  opera  in  France,  combined  to  ban  the  "opera  buffa"  from 
the  Paris  stage  even  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  already  under  its  spell.  The  change  did  not  come  until  Pergolesi's 
La  serva  Padrona  had  its  first  Paris  performance,  in  1752.  A  strife  of  opinion  unparalleled  in  operatic  history  flared  up 
as  a  result  of  this.  The  "anti-bouffbns" — champions  of  French  national  opera — succeeded  in  having  the  Italian 
company  thrown  out;  but  they  could  not  prevent  French  audiences  from  taking  "opera  buffa"  to  their  hearts  as  a 
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form  of  entertainment,  and  it  was  given  official  status  by  the  opening  of  the  "opera  comique".  In  the  very  year  of 
the  "querelle  des  bouffons",  Rousseau's  Le  Devin  du  Village  (1752),  the  first  French  musical  play  in  the  Italian  style, 
was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  composer  Duni  and  the  librettist  Favart  afterwards  adapted  the  themes 
of  "opera  bufta"  to  Parisian  taste,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  classical  form  of  French  comic  opera,  which  found  its 
highest  expression  in  the  works  composed  by  Philidor,  Monsigny  and  Cretry.  A  decisive  contribution  to  the  popu- 
larity of  these  "operettes"  came  from  fine  actresses  and  dancers  such  as  Madame  Favart  and  Mile  Dangeville  (Pi.  171), 
the  former  of  whom  was  the  most  famous  "soubrette"  of  her  day. 

In  the  17th  century,  serious  opera  was  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  baroque  court-theatre.  It  drew  its  themes 
from  the  feats  of  heroes  or  nations,  from  history,  allegory  and  myth,  and  this  material  was  presented,  with  elaborate 
scenery  and  gorgeous  costumes,  by  great  companies  of  singers  supported  by  a  host  of  "supers"  and  by  every  "machine" 
that  the  skill  ot  the  stage  carpenter  could  compass.  As  the  aria,  with  its  display  of  virtuosity,  gained  increasing  popu- 
larity, the  soloists  became  more  and  more  important,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Naples  school,  established  about  1700, 
was  completely  dominated  by  them.  Dramatic  construction  was  neglected,  all  effort  being  concentrated  upon  bringing 
out  the  full  beauty  of  the  human  voice  and  demonstrating  its  technical  perfection.This  was  to  be  the  era  of  "bel  canto", 
the  triumph  of  great  male  and  female  singers  (Pi.  172)  and  more  still  of  the  "castrati",  the  artificial  quality  of  whose 
voices  fascinated  the  opera-going  pubhc  of  the  day.  This  new  style  of  "opera  seria"  ran  like  wildfire  through  Europ 
(cf.  PL  XXV),  driving  out  national  forms  such  as  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Hamburg  school,  and  held  its 
until  the  century  was  more  than  half  over.  North  of  the  Alps  it  prospered  in  London  and  above  all  in  Vienna,  wh 
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Metastasio,  the  most  important  librettist  of  the  rococo,  was  working  from  1730  onwards.  Only  France  held  aloof 
from  imitation  of  the  Italian  model.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Lully,  working  in  the  "Academie  de 
Musique"  founded  in  1671,  had  devised  a  national  operatic  style  well  suited  to  the  French  language  and  to  French 
musical  taste,  and  in  the  18th  century  Rameau  carried  his  work  further  and  adapted  it  to  the  changed  fashions  of  the 
period  (cf.  Pi.  176).  Not  until  the  second  half  of  the  century  did  "opera  seria",  with  the  composer  Piccini  as  its 
foremost  exponent,  at  last  win  a  considerable  circle  of  admirers  in  France.  In  the  meantime  the  critics  in  all  countries 
had  begun  to  protest  loudly  against  the  stereotyped  plots  of  serious  opera  and  its  complete  subservience  to  the 
requirements  of  "bel  canto".  Opera,  a  creation  of  the  Renaissance,  had  originally  made  use  of  music  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  the  dramatic  effect,  in  imitation  of  Greek  tragedy.  Looking  back,  we  see  that  its  impending  reform  at  this 
period  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  intellectual  attitude  that  developed  towards  the  close  of  the  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  the  attraction  exerted  by  classical  antiquity  upon  the  graphic  arts,  and  of  the  new  spirit  introduced  into  the 
theatre  by  the  Shakespearean  revival.  The  reform  itself  was  brought  about  by  Gluck  (Pi.  179),  who  strove  in  the 
work  of  his  mature  period  to  bring  back  real  drama,  vigour  and  truth  into  his  plots,  hbretti  and  music.  With  his  opera 
Iphigcnie  en  Aulide  (1774)  he  started  a  feud  reminiscent  of  the  "querelle  des  bouffons",  dividing  Paris  into  two  hostile 
camps;  but  Marie- Antoinette,  his  former  pupil,  championed  him  firmly  and  with  success.  The  production  of  his 
Iphigenie  en  Tauride  in  1777  saw  the  triumph  of  the  long-lasting  reforms  for  which  he  had  striven. 
The  same  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  that  had  sponsored  the  new  style  of  opera  were  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ballet  as  an  independent  branch  of  theatrical  art  during  the  same  period.  This  was  the  culmination  of  a 
tendency  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  even  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  dance  as  a  social  pastime 
and  dance  as  a  theatrical  entertainment,  once  almost  indistinguishable  from  one  another,  began  to  draw  apart.  The 
separation  proceeded  very  slowly,  for  dance,  by  virtue  of  its  primitive  rehgious  origins,  retained  an  underlying 
affinity  to  the  world  of  baroque,  with  its  precisely-ordered  hierarchy.  The  etiquette  and  ceremonial  of  court  life 
reflected  its  importance.  The  stylized  movements  of  greeting,  the  bow  and  curtsey,  with  their  clearly-defined  shades 
of  meaning,  resemble  the  gestures  of  ballet-pantomime,  and  it  is  significant  that  they  have  been  preserved  as  part  of 
its  ritual  until  the  present  day.  But  even  the  actual  ballet  of  the  baroque  period,  in  which  vestiges  of  the  medieval 
tourney  and  the  festive  pageantry  of  Renaissance  times  could  still  be  traced,  was  not  a  purely  theatrical  art.  Its  magni- 
ficent presentation  of  themes  which  were  chiefly  allegorical  in  character  and  mythological  in  origin  was  intended 
to  glorify  the  court  and  its  life,  and  the  chief  roles  were  often  taken  not  by  professional  dancers,  but  by  the  monarch 
and  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  royal  household.  It  was  only  as  the  17th  century  drew  to  its  close  that  ballet 
gradually  retired  to  the  stage  and  remained  there.  Moliere  invented  the  "comedie-ballet"  to  serve  as  an  interlude 
between  the  acts  of  his  plays.  Lully  and  the  ballet-master  Beauchamp  introduced  lavishly-costumed  dances,  known 
as  "divertissements",  into  French  opera  (cf.  Pi.  176).  Burnacini,  in  Vienna,  made  ballet  an  integral  feature  of  "opera 
seria".  Books  on  choreography  began  to  appear,  and  handbooks  on  theatrical  dancing,  treated  as  an  art  form  with 
rules  of  its  own.  Women's  roles  had  hitherto  been  danced  by  men,  but  it  was  not  long  now  before  female  dancers 
won  their  place  on  the  stage.  As  in  opera  during  the  same  period— towards  the  turn  of  the  century — soloists  gained 
increasing  popularity,  and  the  "premieres  danseuses",  in  particular,  became  the  idols  of  society.  The  first  of  these 
great  female  stars,  and  the  teacher  of  the  following  generation,  was  Francoise  Prevost  (Pi.  169),  famous  for  the 
passionate  zest  she  brought  both  to  her  dancing  and  to  her  private  life.  Triumphal  success  rewarded  Marie  Salle, 
who  first  ventured  to  appear  on  the  stage  "like  a  Greek  statue",  wearing  a  simple  muslin  garment  instead  of  the 
customary  hooped  petticoat.  Her  rival,  the  Spanish  dancer  Camargo,  introduced  the  short  ballet  skirt  which  dis- 
played to  full  advantage  her  skill  in  the  leaps  and  bounds  which  had  previously  been  reserved  for  male  dancers. 
The  Prussian  court  surrendered  to  the  enchantment  of  Barbarina,  an  Italian  (Pi.  XXIV).  With  the  early  years  of 
the  new  century,  the  actual  style  of  the  ballet,  its  production  and  choreography,  showed  an  increasing  refinement, 
greater  virtuosity  being  accompanied  by  a  striving  for  lighter  and  more  graceful  effects.  By  the  time  rococo  was  at 
its  zenith,  ballet  had  become  a  favourite  branch  of  theatrical  art;  but  it  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  possibilities  in  that 
particular  direction  and  here,  as  in  opera,  the  moment  for  reform  had  arrived.  Noverre,  in  his  Lettres  sur  la  Danse 
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(1760),  advocated  dramatic  ballet,  constructed  like  a  play.  The  first  and  greatest  rule,  he  said,  was  to  be  natural; 
gesture  and  expression  should  reflect  the  emotions;  the  traditional  costume  should  be  replaced  by  lighter  garments, 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  plot;  the  genius  of  poet  and  painter  should  be  united  in  the  production  and  choreo- 
graphy. These  novel  proposals  found  ready  acceptance.  Lessing  translated  Noverre's  Lettres  and  introduced  them  to 
the  German  public.  Gluck,  in  the  ballets  he  composed,  supplied  musical  and  dramatic  themes  for  the  dancers  to 
interpret,  making  particular  use  of  heroic  pantomime.  The  reform  soon  bore  fruit;  by  the  close  of  the  century, 
ballet  had  developed  its  own  style  of  dramatic  representation,  and  thus  won  recognition  as  an  independent  medium. 
The  crowning  perfection  of  theatrical  entertainment  was  supplied  by  the  brilliant  "mise  en  scene"  so  characteristic 
of  1 8th  century.  For  the  performances  that  constituted  an  indispensable  element  of  court  life  and  its  festivities  served 
to  proclaim  both  the  ruler's  power  and  his  splendour.  The  mythological  themes  of  opera  were  usually  chosen  to 
illustrate  some  recent  episode  in  the  history  of  the  court,  which  was  thus  glorified  in  allegorical  form.  This  aspect 
of  court  performances,  inherited  from  the  baroque  period,  persisted  into  the  age  of  rococo.  It  accounts  for  the 
huge  sums  spent  on  productions  such  as  Constanza  e  Fortezza,  the  Pariati-Fuchs  opera  composed  for  the  coronation 
festivities  at  Prague  in  1723,  which  was  presented  at  the  Hradcin  palace  on  an  open-air  stage  with  a  depth  of  some 
two  hundred  feet.  "The  magnificence  of  the  pageantry,  the  size  of  the  splendidly-costumed  chorus  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gigantic  orchestra  were  equal  to  the  visual  and  acoustic  requirements  of  this  vast  stage."  Such  productions 
showed  that  the  18th-century  theatre  had  developed  "an  unlimited  capacity  for  large-scale  presentation  and  for 
solving  problems  of  technique  and  perspective".  Ferdinando  Galli  Bibiena,  of  the  great  family  of  famous  stage 
designers,  played  the  leading  part  in  this  development  by  introducing  the  "scena  per  angolo",  the  diagonally-placed 
scene  which  was  now  adopted  as  an  alternative  to  the  baroque  system  of  the  deep  stage  with  its  centrally-focussed 
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perspective.  "The  scenic  possibilities  were  tremendously  increased,  for  with  the  help  of  'trompe  l'oeh"  painting,  in 
which  supreme  mastery  was  now  displayed,  it  became  possible  to  use  the  diagonal  axis  to  give  an  illusion  of  space 
and  depth  in  reserve  and  to  create  the  impression  of  further  spaces  to  either  side  of  the  diagonal  lines;  and  the  choral 
processions  were  no  longer  restricted  to  a  stiff  forward  and  backward  movement  along  the  central  axis."  (Tintelnot) 
As  handled  by  the  theatre  architects  then  attached  to  every  European  court — men  of  genius  such  as  Giuseppe  Galli 
Bibiena,  Juvarra  and  Servandoni  (Pi.  165) — stage  scenery,  with  its  inexhaustibly  varied  use  of  intersecting  lines, 
succeeded  in  giving  an  effect  of  great  spaciousness  and  magnificence.  Servandoni  carried  the  optical  illusion  even 
further  in  his  architectural  productions,  where  the  painted  architectural  features,  transmuted  by  the  play  of  light  and 
the  use  of  stage  machinery,  constituted  an  integral  feature  of  the  performance,  while  ornamental  figures,  with  panto- 
mimic gestures,  served,  like  the  musical  accompaniment,  merely  to  interpret  what  was  going  on.  As  rococo  reached 
its  peak,  stage  scenery,  joining  in  the  general  movement,  was  stripped  of  everything  that  might  suggest  weight 
(Pi.  163,  164,  168).  The  stage-designs  of  the  period  were  intended  to  suggest  a  glimpse  of  something  delightful,  to 
create  picturesque  effects  and  contribute  to  a  feeling  of  intimacy.  The  diagonally-placed  scene,  its  unsymmetrical 
construction  so  typical  of  the  rococo  sense  of  form,  inspired  artists  outside  the  theatre  as  well.  Architecture  and 
painting,  garden-planning  and  porcelain  decoration,  all  give  evidence  of  the  new  possibilities  revealed  to  artists  by 
the  oblique  angle  of  vision.  Piranesi,  in  his  Carceri,  used  these  with  a  power  to  which  his  engravings  owe  their 
visionary  quality.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  fixed  proscenium,  which  came  into  favour  in  the 
later  years  of  rococo,  was  universally  adopted  and  the  auditorium  thus  sharply  divided  from  the  stage,  was  the 
perspective  scene,  whose  illusion  of  space  had  so  effectively  concealed  the  shallowness  of  the  stage,  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  more  symmetrical  arrangement  in  which  each  element  was  shown  clearly  and,  as  it  were,  in  relief. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  auditorium,  too,  began  to  undergo  considerable  alteration.  In  Italy  the 
oligarchic  structure  of  society  in  the  city  States  had  resulted  as  early  as  the  baroque  period  in  the  development  of 
the  theatre  with  several  tiers  of  boxes,  corresponding  to  the  social  pretensions  of  the  different  sections  of  the  audience. 
In  the  countries  with  absolute  monarchy,  on  the  contrary,  the  sovereign  and  his  immediate  circle  were  seated  on  a 
platform  facing  the  stage,  the  rest  of  the  audience  being  packed  in  behind  them.  If,  as  in  France,  there  were  also 
galleries  for  the  spectators,  these  were  not  divided  into  boxes.  Permanent  theatres  were  now  being  increasingly  built 
in  Northern  countries  to  replace  the  makeshift  constructions  hitherto  set  up  in  banquetting  halls  and  similar  places 
when  occasion  arose,  and  in  these  the  Italian  system  of  boxes  was  combined  with  the  French  system  of  galleries. 
An  important  modification  was  the  removal  of  the  sovereign's  throne  from  its  platform  to  a  centrally-placed  box, 
distinguished  from  its  neighbours  by  greater  size  and  more  splendid  trappings.  With  its  centre  of  gravity  thus  set 
back,  the  previous  oblong  or  bell-shaped  auditorium  changed  first  to  an  oval  or  lyre-shaped  plan  and  then  to  the 
semicircular  or  horseshoe  curve  which  became  the  accepted  tradition.  But  the  new  shape  thus  introduced  shows  that 
audiences  in  the  rococo  period  were  at  least  as  interested  in  displaying  themselves  and  being  seen  as  they  were  in 
watching  the  performance.  For  the  same  reason  the  lighted  tapers  of  the  chandeliers  were  left  burning  throughout 
the  evening,  and  the  spectators  moved  about  and  conversed  regardless  of  what  might  be  happening  on  the  stage. 
The  auditorium  was  a  convivial  meeting-place  for  fashionable  society,  and  even  served  on  special  occasions  as  a 
ballroom  (Pi.  167).  The  splendid  decoration  of  the  theatres  erected  during  this  period  also  contributed  to  the  festive 
atmosphere.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  Cuvillies's  theatre  in  the  Residency  at  Munich  (Pi.  XXIII). 
The  brilliance  of  such  performances,  and  the  tremendous  variety  of  means  of  expression  available  to  the  theatrical 
art — only  the  dominant  features  of  which  can  be  indicated  in  this  brief  survey — give  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  theatre  in  the  life  of  that  day.  The  theatrical  element  was  all-pervasive,  as  in  no  other  period  before  or  since; 
acting  was  regarded  as  the  mirror  of  reahty,  and  reality  as  a  kind  of  acting.  Little  distinction  was  made  between  the 
auditorium  and  the  stage,  this  reversal  of  roles  offering  many  opportunities  for  self-display.  Countless  amateur  theatres 
sprang  up  on  all  sides,  and  in  them  "the  mere  fact  that  the  performers  belonged  to  the  same  social  circle  as  the  spectators 
was  enough  to  create  a  particularly  intimate  relationship  between  the  stage  and  the  audience."  (Frey)  Thus,  in  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  private  theatre,  dukes,  aristocrats  and  abbes  performed  before  the  King  and  a  few  privileged  guests,  and 
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the  orchestra  was  as  distinguished  as  the  caste  of  the  play.  The  fashionable  portraits  showing  society  people  in  their 
favourite  stage  roles  are  explained  by  this  new  rage  (Pi.  173).  The  acting  profession,  formerly  despised,  was  now 
held  in  increasing  regard,  and  famous  actors  (Pi.  170),  singers  (Pi.  172)  and  dancers  (Pi.  169,  XXIV)  soon  came  to 
be  honoured  and  feted  to  a  degree  that  prefigured  the  star-worship  of  our  own  day.  The  social  prominence  of  the 
theatre  is  shown  by  its  importance  as  a  theme  for  artists.  Scenes  from  plays  (Pi.  152,  155,  175),  portraits  of  performers 
in  their  roles  (PL  158,  169,  XXIV),  and  glimpses  of  stage  life  (Pi.  153,  154,  156,  XXI)  were  the  new  subjects  treated 
by  the  greatest  painters— Watteau  and  Goya,  Tiepolo  and  Reynolds.  Further  evidence  of  the  unique  status  enjoyed 
by  the  theatre  during  this  period  is  provided  by  the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  speech  and  song,  gesture  and  dance, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts,  to  form  a  living  "work  of  all  the  arts". 
In  music,  Italy  took  the  lead  for  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  whole  of  Europe  came  under  the  spell  of  Italian  "opera 
seria  and  "opera  buffa",  "oratorio",  and  "bel  canto"  and  of  the  melodious  compositions  of  great  Italian  masters  such  as 
Scarlatti,  Corelli,  Vivaldi  and  Pergolesi  (Pi.  58).  Italian  became  the  language  of  musical  technique.  In  the  instrumental 
compositions  which  now  became  so  popular,  the  leading  role  devolved  upon  the  violin,  and  it  was  just  at  this  time  that 
the  Italian  violin-makers  and  virtuosi  began  to  acquire  European  renown.  The  "concerto  grosso",  the  sonatas  for  chamber 
and  church  orchestras,  the  violin  sonatas  and  concertos  and  those  written  for  other  solo  instruments  (Pi.  182)  were  all 
new  forms,  stimulating  the  creative  genius  of  the  period  and  destined  to  survive  into  later  ages.  Bach  and  Handel,  the 
two  great  Northern  masters  of  the  early  18th  century,  were  both  deeply  influenced  by  Italian  music.  Bach  combined 
the  new  sense  of  harmony  with  the  polyphonic  principle  of  the  earlier  school,  and  thus  created  what  was  perhaps  the 
supreme  musical  expression  of  this  transition  period.  His  wealth  of  melodic  invention  and  the  profundity  of  feeling  he 
was  able  to  express,  raise  his  tremendous  output  of  rehgious  cantatas,  passion  music,  oratorios  and  countless  instrumental 
compositions  to  a  level  which  none  o£  his  contemporaries  could  approach.  A  lighter  air,  an  easier  charm  and  a  more 
sparing  use  of  counterpoint  characterize  the  work  of  Handel  (Pi.  177),  who  received  his  first  training  as  a  German 
organist,  gained  his  subsequent  experience  in  Italian  and  French  opera,  and  finally  established  himself  in  London  as  the 
foremost  representative  of  English  music,  the  recognized  successor  of  Purcell,  who  had  been  the  most  important  native 
composer  during  the  baroque  era.  After  years  of  failure,  during  which  he  produced  a  series  of  operas  in  the  Italian  manner 
in  the  vain  hope  of  overcoming  the  weariness  with  which  the  English  now  regarded  opera  in  general,  he  scored  a  great 
success  with  his  oratorio,  Messiah.  Thereafter,  his  oratorios  — attended  by  vast  audiences  before  which  he  appeared 
during  the  intervals  to  play  organ  solos  — and  his  instrumental  compositions  were  enthusiastically  received  in  his 
adopted  country.  French  music  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Francois  Couperin, 
whose  harpsichord  concertos  continued  the  ancient  French  tradition  of  lute-playing,  and  above  all  by  that  of  Rameau. 
Deriving  his  inspiration  from  the  national  spirit,  he  was  not  only  France's  greatest  composer  during  this  period,  but  also 
the  real  founder  of  the  theory  of  harmony,  through  his  copious  works  on  musical  theory  and  his  doctrine  of  the  relation- 
ship between  tones  and  their  natural  combinations.  An  honourable  place  in  French  music  must  also  be  granted  to 
Rousseau,  who  was  active  both  as  composer  and  as  theorist.  His  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  (Pi.  61),  prompted  by  the 
encyclopaedic  urge  so  prevalent  during  the  Enlightenment,  is  a  standard  work  of  musical  history. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  century  Vienna  became  the  musical  capital  of  Europe.  Here,  as  the  Viennese  classics— the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven — came  into  being  one  after  another,  the  art  of  music  advanced  towards 
the  same  independence  that  the  graphic  arts  were  already  beginning  to  enjoy.  Music  had  hitherto  been  recognized 
as  a  fine  art  only  in  "opera  seria"  and  in  religious  compositions,  where  it  was  the  handmaid  of  the  spiritual  message 
conveyed  by  the  words  it  accompanied.  Instrumental  music  was  admitted  to  court  life  only  as  a  diversion — its 
composers  were  even  referred  to  as  "comedians".  Now,  by  conveying  spiritual  values  of  its  own,  it  began  to  compel 
recognition,  to  assert  rights  equal  to  those  attributed  to  the  written  word.  It  is  typical  of  this  new  urge  for  expression 
that  Haydn,  the  founder  of  the  Viennese  classical  school,  named  his  earliest  symphonies  after  human  traits  or  the 
moods  of  nature  (cf.  also  Pi.  59).  At  this  stage  of  its  development  music  began  to  throw  off  the  bonds  that  shackled 
it  to  courtly  society  and  the  thralldom  of  its  contribution  to  the  "work  of  all  the  arts",  and  to  become  music  pure 
and  absolute,  a  "synthesis  of  all  the  manifold  forces  of  the  18th  century  in  Europe"  (Georgiades). 
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THE   OLYMPIANS 


For  three  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  Renaissance,  Western  painting  had  resembled  a  new  Olympus.  The  old 
pagan  gods  had  re-arisen.  The  simultaneous  power  of  the  Christian  and  classical  heritage  during  this  period  is  a  great 
historical  mystery,  and  its  underlying  causes  will  doubtless  never  be  explained.  It  is  particularly  baffling  when  we 
realize  that  long  stretches  of  this  "Olympian  era"  coincided  with  a  powerful  upsurge  of  art  in  support  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  the  imaginative  world  of  Olympus  declined  in  appeal  only  when  Christian  art,  too,  began  to  falter 
in  its  power  of  expression.  Does  this  mean  that  the  roots  of  the  "heathen"  in  art  must  be  sought  in  the  same  direction 
as  those  of  the  "ars  sacra"  of  the  baroque  age?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  pagan-classical  work  expressed 
allegorical  ideas  which  not  only  admitted  but  even  demanded  a  Christian  interpretation.  The  gods  were  often 
portrayed  in  covert  allusion  to  the  monarch — who,  the  spectator  was  thus  reminded,  was  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Apollo,  the  sun-god,  was  the  metaphorical  centrepiece  at  Versailles,  where  he  symbolized  the  Roi  Soleil,  the  Most 
Christian  King,  and  that  monarch's  prospects  of  eternal  renown.  In  the  same  way,  Jupiter  symbohzed  the  Emperor, 
Juno  the  Empress,  Minerva  represented  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  Parnassus  stood  for  the  art-loving  court.  Once 
the  Renaissance  had  realized  that  these  Olympians  offered  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  conveying  moral, 
ethical  and  scientific  ideas,  allegorical  representations  of  the  gods  and  of  any  other  characters  from  classical  mytho- 
logy who  lent  themselves  to  the  same  purpose  began  to  appear  on  all  sides.  They  afforded,  indeed,  the  best  practical 
application  of  Horace's  precept,  "ut  pictura  poesis",  according  to  which  painting  should  be  an  art  of  assertion.  This 
allegorical-mythological  art  reached  its  zenith  in  the  baroque  period.  The  very  painters  who  glowed  with  inward 
satisfaction  on  depicting  St  Benedict  miraculously  destroying  the  statue  of  the  heathen  god,  Apollo,  on  Monte 
Cassino,  could  be  seen  at  other  times  painting  the  same  Apollo  as  an  allegorical  figure  in  church  or  cloister.  For 
in  the  latter  case  he  was  no  mere  idol,  but  a  symbol  of  the  supreme  Being,  giver  of  light. 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  at  the  height  of  its  significance,  a  fundamental  change  took  place  in  the  subject-matter 
of  this  mythological  and  allegorical  art— a  change  that  found  its  most  eloquent  expression  in  monumental  painting, 
which  since  the  days  of  baroque  had  been  the  principal  vehicle  for  conveying  the  ideas  in  question.  In  1701,  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  afterwards  Regent  of  France,  commissioned  Coypel  to  paint  scenes  from  the  Aeneid  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  sequence  represents  Juno  conjuring  up  the  storm  and  Neptune  allaying  it;  Vulcan  showing  Venus 
the  weapons  he  has  forged  for  Aeneas;  Venus  carrying  them  to  Aeneas;  and  finally,  Aeneas's  ships  being  changed 
into  nymphs.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  at  the  time  when  he  ordered  these  paintings,  regarded  Aeneas,  the  legendary 
founder  of  Rome,  as  his  ideal  and— herein  lies  the  "tertium  comparationis"  of  the  series— aspired  to  be  considered, 
like  him,  as  the  son  and  favourite  of  Venus.  A  few  years  later,  in  1708,  Coypel  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Chancellerie 
d'Orleans  with  a  scene  representing  the  Olympians  being  disarmed  by  the  gods  of  love.  This  has  unfortunately  not 

survived.  The  choice  of  these  themes  gave,  as  it  were,  a 
first  warning  of  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  From  now  on, 
pride  of  place  in  the  new  century  no  longer  went  to  Ju- 
piter, Juno  and  Apollo  (cf.  Pi.  186)  as  central  figures  of 
the  artistic  pantheon;  they  forfeited  their  supremacy  to 
the  "lesser  divinities",  Venus,  Pan,  Diana  and  Cupid  (Pi. 
XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  62,  189,  192,194,  200).  One  of 
the  scenes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Chancellerie  d'Orleans 
showed  a  Cupid  robbing  Chronos,  the  god  of  Time,  of 
his  hour-glass  and  scythe.  This  introduces  the  century's 
most  characteristic  theme,  also  met  with  in  the  frescoes 
(Bruchsal),  sculpture  and  engravings  of  the  period 
—  the  defeat  of  Time  by  Love.  But  Love  as  the  ruling 
power  in  the  rococo  Olympus  is  no  longer  heroic,  like  the 
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J.-J.  Rousseau,  Dictiomiaire  de  Musique.  Arrangement  of  the  orchestra 
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Renvois  des  Chiffres 

1.  Clavecin  du  Mattre  de  Chapetle.  2.  Clavecin  d'accompagnement.  3.  Violonceltes. 
4.  Contre  -  basses.  5.  Premiers  Violons.  6.  Second  Violons,  ayans  le  dos  toumi  vers 
de  Thiatre.  7.  Haubois,  de  mime.  8.  Flutes*  de  mime.  a.  Tailles,  de  mime.  b.  Bassons 
c.  Cots  de  Chasse.   d.  Une  Tribune  de  Chaque  c6ti  pour  les  Tymballes  et  Trompettes. 
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62     J.-H.  Fragonard,  Family  of  Satyrs 

great  Homeric  divinities ;  it  is  idyllic,  like  the  hellenistic  legends,  among  which  Apuleius's  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is 
the  most  charming.  On  the  threshold  of  this  enchanted  world,  where  Diana  is  seen  in  the  act  of  untying  her  sandals 
(Pi.  XXVII),  Pan  is  eavesdropping  on  the  nymphs  and  Venus  holds  absolute  sway  (Pi.  202),  we  may  imagine 
Falconet's  Cupid,  smiling  faintly  as,  with  finger  to  hp,  he  motions  us  to  silence  (Pi.  192).  The  love-stories  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  that  inexhaustible  source  of  mythological  material,  were  extracted  during  this  period  and  illustrated  in 
a  number  of  tapestries  under  the  title  Les  Amours  des  Dieux — chosen  by  Louis  XV  himself  in  1757  (Pi.  XXVI).  The 
doings  of  Mars  and  Venus  (Pi.  XXVI),  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (Pi.  190),  Hercules  andOmphale,  Diana  and  Actaeon 
(Pi.  189),  Aurora  and  Cephalos,  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  the  Rape  of  Europa  (Pi.  187,  188) — to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  principal  items  in  this  paradise  of  love — introduced  art  to  the  frivolous  aspect  of  Olympus,  the  gallant 
peccadillos  of  the  gods.  Just  as  Voltaire's  romances  and  tales  made  use  of  mythological  parallels  to  exonerate  wanton 
behaviour,  so  the  world  of  fashion  saw  its  own  way  of  life  reflected  in  the  actions  of  the  gods,  who  were  thus 
diminished  in  stature  almost  to  the  point  of  travesty.  Cupid  carving  his  bow  from  the  club  of  Hercules — the  most 
highly  praised  of  all  Bouchardon's  works — is  the  allegorical  self-portrait  of  this  attitude  (Sedlmayr).  Sedlmayr  has 
shown  that  "Venus,  a  Venus  approximating  to  the  ideal  nymph,  the  naiad,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  entire  'style 
rocaille.'"  (Pi.  202)  "Boucher  paints  her  Triumph;  her  attributes — rocks  and  mussel-shells,  coral  and  reeds,  water, 
foam  and  waves — form  the  arsenal  of  rocaille  ornament;  its  paintings  are  characterized  by  the  fluidity  of  her  element, 
water;  a  wave-like  motion  gives  the  tone  of  their  shifting  movement;  her  colours,  the  deep,  cool  blue  of  the  sea  and 
the  whiteness  of  foam,  combine  with  the  rosy  tints  inside  the  mussel-shell  and  the  shimmering  gleam  of  mother-of- 
pearl  to  compose  the  typical  colour-harmony  of  rococo  —  the  enamelled  interior  of  the  shell  has  an  affinity  to  the 
texture  of  porcelain — the  rococo  apartment  would  be  unthinkable  without  the  mirror,  that  other  attribute  of  Venus. 
In  her  realm,  all  is  allurement  and  vaporous  fragrance."  (F.  G.  Jiinger) 
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"From  the  moment  when,  in  the  Chancellerie  d'Orleans,  it  became  possible  for  the  Olympians,  with  all  they  signified, 
to  be  hard  pressed  by  Cupids— and  that  in  the  very  scene  of  their  glory,  the  ceiling —ceiling  painting  had  had  its  day. 
The  style  of  gallantry,  which  now  took  the  lead,  had  no  faculty  for  the  transcendental."  (Rupprecht)  It  is  true  that  the 
rococo  period  in  France  produced  no  great  ceiling  paintings.  The  new  cupid-themes  found  expression  in  applied  art, 
easel  painting  and  sculpture  (Pi.  201),  from  Watteau  to  Fragonard  and  Falconet.  If  there  was  any  causal  relationship 
between  the  predominance  of  the  "lesser"  gods  in  French  art  and  the  absence  of  great  ceiling  paintings  in  France, 
one  would  expect  to  find  that  in  other  places,  where  such  painting  was  still  to  be  found,  the  great  Olympians,  too, 
had  survived.  And  indeed  fresco-painting  in  Italy— above  all  in  Venice,  where  Piazzetta  and  Tiepolo  were  working  — 
and  in  the  regions  of  Austria  and  South  Germany  where  Italian  influence  prevailed,  continued  to  represent  scenes  of 
Olympian  life  (Pi.  199).  Tiepolo's  frescoes  for  the  palace  at  Wiirzburg  are  perhaps  the  most  important  18th-century 
example  of  their  kind.  They  show  the  world  as  a  vast  theatre,  where  the  Continents  are  paying  homage  to  the  concept 
of  imperial  dignity,  while  Apollo  brings  light  to  the  Earth  (Pi.  197).  It  is  true  that  this  kind  of  allegorical  painting 
continues  the  proudest  traditions  of  baroque  and  is  not  typical  of  rococo  in  the  strict  sense.  But  ceiling  paintings 
produced  only  a  short  time  later  in  South  Germany,  such  as  Christian  Wink's  work  at  Zell  Castle,  The  Joys  of  Country 
Life  (Pi.  198),  gave  evidence  of  a  revolution  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects,  similar  to  that  already  briefly 
described  with  regard  to  France.  Mighty  themes  in  the  context  of  the  world-theatre,  still  being  painted  by  Tiepolo  at 
Wiirzburg,  were  now  set  aside  in  favour  of  peaceful,  serenely  bucolic  scenes.  The  ceiling  no  longer  displayed  the 
heavens  opening,  the  gods  enthroned,  to  the  accompaniment  of  allegorical  interpretations,  but  depicted  a  single 
allegory,  relating  to  the  place  itself,  the  main  room  of  the  castle,  which  was  thus  made  to  symbolize  the  Olympian 
paradise.  The  place  no  longer  transcended  its  surroundings  directly,  by  reason  of  the  allegorical  purport  of  its  frescoes, 
but  was  fashioned  into  a  similitude.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  church  architecture  of  the  period.  At  Berg  am 
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Laim,  outside  Munich,  for  example,  the  entire  church  was  wrought  by  frescoes  into  an  allegorical  equivalent  of  the 
Archangel  Michael's  shrine  on  Monte  Gargano. 

The  favourite  subject  for  ceiling  painting  in  these  regions  of  Europe  was  the  apotheosis.  It  illustrated  the  admission  to 
Olympus  of  some  historical  personage,  whose  enduring  fame  was  symbolized  by  giving  him  the  form  of  one  of  the 
divinities;  or  he  might  be  shown  with  his  own  features,  at  least  as  a  portrait  or  medallion,  taking  up  his  permanent 
place  in  history.  This  gave  opportunity  for  allegorical  personification  as  well.  Historia  was  shown,  recording  the 
ruler's  deeds  in  her  book;  the  far-sighted  Providentia,  arranging  everything  for  the  best;  Veritas  being  unveiled  by 
Chronos,  god  of  Time,  while  hideous  Falsehood  took  to  flight. 

In  designing  his  composition,  a  painter  had  to  follow  certain  "programmes",  as  they  were  called — scholarly  treatises, 
established  for  the  guidance  of  artists,  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  great  frescoes  was  described  and  the  meaning 
of  the  myths  and  allegories  set  forth  in  accordance  with  predetermined  relationships.  Only  since  some  of  these 
programmes  have  come  to  light  has  the  often  complex  significance  of  these  frescoes  been  deciphered  (Pi.  63).  The 
most  important  general  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  allegories  represented  in  different  branches  of  baroque  art — 
in  wall  paintings  and  easel  paintings,  sculpture  and  applied  art — is  Cesare  Ripa's  Icotwlogia  (1593),  a  collection  of 
allegorical  figures  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  detailed  descriptions  and  explanations  of  their  attributes 
(Pi.  64).  With  Ripa's  help  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  interpret  works  such  as  Tiepolo's  small  ceiling  painting 
from  the  Villa  Cordellina,  near  Vicenza,  which  shows  a  naked  woman,  holding  the  sun  in  her  hand,  standing  in  front 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  while  behind  her  a  "putto"  brings  an  hour-glass  to  the  winged  figure  of  an  old  man  (PL  191). 
Under  the  reference-word  "Sun",  he  mentions  the  figure  of  Veritas,  Truth.  "She  bears  the  sun  in  her  hand  because  she 
is  a  friend  of  light,"  he  writes,  "and  she  is  naked  because  she  has  nothing  to  conceal."  The  terrestrial  globe  indicates 
her  authority  over  the  world;  and  it  is  Time,  in  the  person  of  the  god  Chronos,  that  brings  the  truth  to  light.  In 
compiling  his  allegories,  Ripa  himself  had  the  support  of  a  tradition  that  reached  far  back  into  ancient  times,  for  it  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  myths  themselves.  The  Greeks  had  already  looked  upon  the  gods  as  the  personification  of 
natural  forces  and  concepts  (such  as  Chronos — Time),  while  the  Romans  were  particularly  given  to  the  worship  of 
abstraction.  During  the  prosperous  reign  of  some  Emperor,  for  example,  Plenty  would  be  honoured  and  portrayed  as 
a  female  figure  carrying  the  cornucopia — the  horn  of  the  she-goat  Amalthea,  which  had  once  suckled  Jupiter. 
These  allegorical  representations  of  gods,  so  frequently  seen  on  Roman  medallions,  were  revived  by  Ripa  and  found 
their  way  into  the  fresco  programmes.  The  fact  that  the  Icotwlogia  was  often  consulted  by  18th-century  painters 
(cf.  Pi.  193,  195,  196)  is  evidenced  by  the  many  editions  of  the  book  that  were  printed  during  that  period.  The  most 
famous  of  all  these  reprints  appeared  at  Perugia  in  1764/67,  and  the  most  charming  at  Augsburg  in  1760  (Pi.  64). 
Both  of  these  editions  contained  certain  innovations,  typical  of  the  18th  century:  each  allegory  is  accompanied  by  what 
is  called  a  "fatto" — a  scene  from  biblical  or  world  history  that  provides  a  commentary  on  the  idea  presented.  These 
expanded  scenes  are  intended  to  rescue  the  single  figures  from  their  abstract  isolation  and  give  them  narrative  interest. 
When  rococo  came  to  an  end  the  old  gods  died,  and  the  allegories  perished  with  them— just  as  the  world  believed 
itself  to  be  penetrating  to  the  real  core  of  the  past.  And  a  decisive  contribution  to  the  dethronement  of  the  gods  was 
made  by  Winckelmann — the  very  scholar  whose  description  of  the  Belvedere  torso  rings  like  a  paean  celebrating  the 
myth  of  Hercules.  In  his  Versuch  einer  Allegorie  (1766),  he  declared  that  only  the  original  myths  were  genuine  and 
significant.  Ripa  stood  condemned  by  the  originality  of  his  inventions.  Allegory  fell  victim  to  the  scientific,  archaeo- 
logical approach  to  history,  and  so  the  ancient  gods  were  doomed.  This  put  an  end  to  the  long-standing  free-and-easy 
relationship  between  pagan  and  Christian  themes  in  art.  Winckelmann's  Apollo  is  not  a  figuration  of  an  earthly  ruler, 
spreading  radiance  over  his  domains;  he  bears  much  more  resemblance  to  the  idolatrous  statue  flung  down  by 
St  Benedict  from  its  pedestal  on  Monte  Cassino.  Olympus  veiled  itself  from  the  eye  of  history,  which  began  to  exert 
its  withering  effect  upon  the  happy  fantasies  of  art.  (Based  on  studies  by  H.  Bauer) 
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65     (Longus),  Les  amours  pastorales  dc  Daphnis  et  dc  Chloe.  Frontispiece  of 
the  'Edition  du  Regent',  1718 


66     S.  Gessner,  Idyllen  von  dent  Verfasser  des  Daphnis.  Title-page 


PASTORALE 


Ever  since  Theocritus  chose  Arcadia,  a  mountainous  part  of  Greece,  as  the  setting  for  an  idyllic  community,  trans- 
forming its  simple  peasants  into  the  idealized  figures  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  the  name  has  stood  for  a  remote  dream- 
paradise,  glowing  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  Golden  Age,  its  habitants  dwelling  blissfully  in  a  perpetual  spring- 
time amid  the  beauties  and  virtues  of  nature.  The  myth  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  originated  in  Troy,  the  most 
ancient  city  of  Europe.  Legend  tells  how  the  goddesses  Hera,  Athena  and  Aphrodite  selected  Paris,  the  hero  of  later 
pastoral  poetry,  to  decide  between  their  rival  claims  to  beauty.  His  reward  was  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  women, 
Helen.  Aphrodite  took  the  guise  of  a  Phrygian  shepherdess  to  seduce  Anchises,  King  of  Dardanus,  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  thus  conceived  Aeneas.  Both  these  myths  illustrate  the  principal  theme  and  symbohc  content  of  the  Arcadian 
world  in  particularly  concentrated  form.  In  Paris  the  shepherd's  feeling  for  nature  is  idealized,  and  glorified  by  his 
appointment  as  the  judge  of  divine  beauty.  His  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  bribe  him  with  promises  of  power  and 
wealth,  fame  in  war  and  wisdom,  is  typical  of  the  laws  and  limitations  of  the  bucohc  realm.  The  story  of  Anchises 
depicts  the  idyllic  landscape,  the  world  of  the  shepherds,  as  a  paradise  where  love  brings  delight  and  nature  freedom. 
Excitement  is  introduced  into  these  myths  by  the  encounter  between  two  contrasting  worlds,  between  the  humble 
peasantry  and  royal,  aristocratic  or  divine  beings.  The  winning  of  King  Menelaus's  bride  by  a  shepherd,  the  be- 
witching of  King  Anchises  by  a  shepherdess,  are  allegorical  presentations  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Arcadia, 
which  runs  through  all  pastoral  poetry  right  down  to  the  gallant  romances  of  nymphs  and  shepherds  so  popular  in  the 
1 8th  century.  According  to  this  principle,  the  kingdom  of  Love  is  a  paradise  where  rank  and  dignity  lose  their 
importance,  yielding  the  palm  to  natural  feehng  and  true  worth.  Even  the  gods  of  Olympus  are  only  here  as  guests, 
for  the  Lord  of  Arcadia  is  Pan,  god  of  fields,  groves  and  grassy  slopes;  in  his  domains,  pervaded  by  the  magic  of 
Eros,  nymphs  and  satyrs  dwell;  he  loves  hunting,  dance  and  music,  and  himself  invented  the  flute,  the  syrinx.  He 
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draws  the  shepherds  into  his  erotic  atmosphere  (Jiinger)  and  chases  the  nymphs  in  amorous  playtulness.  This  Arcadian 
myth,  too,  belongs  to  the  background  of  bucolic  fantasy  throughout  the  ages.  Wherever  it  is  revived  there  comes  with 
it  an  erotic  yearning  for  pastoral  blisses,  which  ennobles  the  theme  through  allegorical  treatment  and  saturates  it  with 
symbolism.  Arcadia  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  "the  goal  of  our  hopes  and  wishes"  (Herder). 

Pastoral  poetry,  the  literary  expression  of  the  "back  to  nature"  impulse,  has  always  been  specially  popular  during 
periods  when  people  were  most  keenly  aware  of  the  contrast  between  over-refined  town  life  and  the  healthy  natural 
conditions  of  a  country  existence.  The  longing  for  the  peace  of  the  countryside  has  always  originated  in  the  cultivated 
circles  of  big  cities.  Troy,  that  almost  legendary  city,  conjured  up  the  first  shepherd-princes,  Paris  and  Anchises.  Theo- 
critus wrote  his  bucolic  Idylls  for  the  court  society  of  Alexandria  and  Syracuse.  Virgil  composed  his  Eclogues  in  the 
Rome  of  Augustus.  The  pastoral  poetry  of  Western  Europe,  originating  with  these  works,  came  to  its  finest  flower 
amid  the  culture  and  polish  of  Italian  Renaissance  towns.  Petrarch's  Bucolica,  Boccaccio's  idyll  Aineto,  and  Sannazaro's 
Arcadia  introduced  the  most  flourishing  period  of  pastoral  literature,  which  conquered  all  Europe  when  it  reached  its 
culminating  point  with  the  plays  of  Tasso  (Aminta,  1572)  and  Guarini  [Pastor  fido,  1590).  Other  milestones  in  the 
progress  of  the  bucolic  style  of  writing  are  Diana,  the  first  pastoral  romance,  written  by  a  Spaniard,  Montemayor 
(about  1558),  and  the  celebrated  Astree,  by  the  Frenchman  d'Urfe  (1610/19).    The  Italian  "favola  pastorale"  had  a 
stimulating  effect  in  other  branches  of  art  as  well.  It  was  around  1500  that  Giorgione  painted  his  pictures  of  an  Elysian 
universe  where  men,  nature,  music  and  Eros  dwelt  in  perfect  harmony  and  tranquillity.  The  earhest  operas,  produced 
about  1600,  such  as  Peri's  Euridice,  also  fit  into  the  succession  of  pastoral  works.  During  the  17th  century  Poussin 
depicted  his  nymphs  in  bacchanalian  festivities  devoted  to  love,  Anacreontic  song  and  orgiastic  dance,  giving  a 
heroic  stamp  to  the  Arcadian  themes.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  "Berger  heroique",  a  type  which  found  its 
literary  counterpart  in  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Louis  XIV's  day  and  in  the  heroic  pastoral  operas,  such  as  Acis  et 
Galathee  by  Lulli  (1686)  and  Isseby  A.  C.  Destouches  (1697)  (Pi.  168),  with  shepherds  as  rivals  of  the  gods. 
In  the  elegant,  cultivated  society  of  the  18th  century,  with  its  decided  views  about  style,  the  pastoral  art  of  Western 
Europe  rose  to  final,  incomparable  heights.  At  a  time  when  Love  was  worshipped  as  the  loftiest  power  in  life,  bucolic 
themes  were  introduced  on  a  wider  scale  than  ever  before;  all  the  arts,  and  even  the  activities  of  everyday  existence, 
brought  their  contribution  to  the  building  of  Arcadia  on  earth.  Pleasure-houses  and  "pavilions  d' amour"  were 
erected  and  adorned,  to  make  a  "work  of  all  the  arts",  with  wood-panelling,  tapestry,  paintings,  furniture,  porcelain, 
hangings,  and  so  forth  (Pi.  120,  214,  216,  217,  XXX),  in  which  pastoral  subjects  and  emblems  were  everywhere 
displayed.  A  special  academic  title  was  bestowed  in  France  upon  painters  who  devoted  themselves  to  illustrating 
idyllic  love  (PL  XVI,  XVII,  133-135,  204-209);  Watteau,  as  we  have  seen,  acquired  the  name  of  "peintre  des  fetes 
galantes".  The  "pastoral  play"  exceeded  all  others  in  popularity,  whether  in  drama,  ballet  or  opera;  scenes  and 
properties,  costumes  and  dances,  libretto  and  music  all  worked  together  to  create  a  realm  of  magic  (Pi.  168,  169,  176, 
XXIV).  Great  pastoral  operas  were  composed,  such  as  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea  (1708/09),  Rameau's  Hippolyte  et 
Aricie  and  Acanthe  et  Cephise  (1751),  and  Gluck's  Echo  et  Narcisse  (1779) — to  name  only  a  few  of  the  many.  Metastasio 
produced  a  tremendous  number  of  pastoral  libretti,  Goethe  wrote  an  operetta  on  the  shepherd  theme  (Erwin  ttnd 
Elmire,  1774),  Mozart  composed  a  ballet,  Les  petits  riens.  Writers  all  over  Europe  were  turning  out  pastoral  plays 
which  had  their  established  place  in  the  repertory  of  every  theatre.  Charming  "bergeries"  came  from  the  pens  of 
Gellert  and  Gottsched,  Gleim  and  Goethe  {Laune  des  Verliebten),  Gay,  Ramsay,  Shenstone  and  many  more.  The 
paintings  of  Lancret  and  Pater  have  left  us  the  record  of  the  pastoral  entertainments  and  "bals  champetres"  where 
lords  and  ladies,  attired  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  danced  and  trifled  to  the  sound  of  pipe  and  lute  (Pi.  XVII, 
135).  This  was  a  graceful  interplay  of  art  and  life,  inseparably  mingling  in  a  fashionable  Arcady  that  lay  somewhere 
between  the  two  (Pi.  XVI,  XXIX,  XXXI,  133,  134,  203-209).  Rococo  poetry  introduced  the  phrase  "l'heure  du 
berger"  (Pi.  204,  216),  which  has  survived  as  a  term  denoting  the  hour  of  love,  of  tender  dalliance.  The  pastoral 
painters  of  the  period,  particularly  Boucher,  made  copious  use  of  erotic  allegory  and  symbolism  (Pi.  204,  206,  XXX). 
By  putting  on  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess  a  lady  declared  her  disposition  for  love  (Pi.  218).  Another  18th-century 
goal  and  symbol  of  the  same  yearning  was  the  mythical  Isle  of  Cytherea,  which  had  haunted  French  imaginations 
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since  the  appearance  of  Thevet's  Cosmography.  In  his  Voyage  a  I'lsle  d' Amour  (1633),  the  Abbe  Tallemant  had  de- 
scribed the  fate  of  lovers  as  a  voyage  to  the  "Island  of  the  Blessed"  (Bazin),  and  the  subject  was  adopted  during  the 
1 8th  century,  with  the  same  symbohc  meaning,  in  many  operas  and  ballets.  It  was  a  performance  of  Dancourt's 
comedy,  Les  trois  cousines,  in  1709,  that  gave  Watteau  the  idea  of  painting  L'  embarquement  pour  Cy there,  which  for  us 
nowadays  forms  the  most  typical  and  enduring  monument  to  the  love-dreams  of  a  whole  era.  The  first  decade  of  the 
"century  of  enlightenment"  saw  the  prime  of  the  "Societes  d'amour",  of  Arcadian  inspiration,  many  of  which, 
such  as  the  "Academie  galante",  the  "Mouche  a  Miel",  "Aphrodite's",  "Morosophe's",  etc. — had  firmly-established 
statutes.  One  of  them,  "Felicite",  drew  up  the  Code  de  Cythere  (1743),  which  has  survived  to  this  day. 
Philippe  d'Orleans,  the  Regent  (Pi.  99)  was  prompted  by  Longus's  Daphnis  und  Chloe  to  have  his  wife's  room 
painted  with  scenes  from  neo-classical  shepherd  romances,  and  commissioned  a  French  translation  of  the  work, 
which  appeared  in  1718,  entitled  Les  Amours  pastorales  de  Daphnis  et  Chloe.  It  was  illustrated  with  engravings  from 
designs  by  the  Regent  himself  (Pi.  65)  and  became  the  favourite  book  of  fashionable  society.  The  "Aphrodite" 
Society,  to  which  the  Regent  also  belonged,  owned  a  huge  property  near  Montmorency,  with  a  chateau  whose 
rooms  were  decorated  with  perspective  paintings — bushes  and  marble  balustrades,  cunningly  depicted  grass-plots  and 
clumps  of  trees,  giving  the  illusion  of  a  pastoral  landscape  in  "trompe-l'oeil".  Almost  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Marie-Antoinette  (Pi.  XIV)  had  a  playful  imitation  of  a  peasant  village  set  up  in  the  Trianon  park, 
in  which  she  attempted  to  live  an  idyllic  shepherdess's  hfe.  "The  Queen",  Mme  Campan  reports,  "was  ravished  with 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  dairy,  watching  the  cows  being  milked  and  fishing  in  the  lake."  There  could  be  no 
clearer  illustration  of  the  deep-seated  longing  for  the  pastoral  hfe  that  pervaded  the  18th  century  than  these  ambitious 
attempts  to  make  the  ideal  Arcadian  realm  "come  true",  become  a  permanent  feature  of  real  life.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  betray  the  artificiality  of  this  bucolic  world.  "De  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  a  la  campagne,  il  faut  exclure  .  .  . 
tout  ce  qui  n'a  rien  de  piquant  ni  de  doux,"  declares  the  Encyclopedie  in  1765.  For  social  hfe  and  its  culture  in  those 
days  were  not  concerned  with  nature  as  such,  with  the  genuine  hfe  of  the  country,  with  rural  impressions  as  Theo- 
critus had  described  them.  It  created  an  "artificial  nature"  for  itself  (Pi.  204,  206,  210)  and  was  quite  satisfied  with 
shepherd's  dress  (Pi.  208,  216)  and  fanciful  bucohc  scenery  (Pi.  XVII,  XXXI,  211,  212)  —  in  brief,  with  an 
imaginary  world  in  which  people  were  free  to  say  and  do  everything  from  which  they  were  otherwise  debarred  by 
etiquette  and  court  ceremony. 

The  17th  century  had  invented  the  "berger  heroique";  the  18th  century  created  the  "berger  galant",  whom  we  meet 
for  the  first  time  on  Watteau's  canvases.  Fontenelle,  in  his  Traiti  sur  la  Nature  de  I'Eglogue  (1688)  had  already  traced  new 
boundaries  for  the  devotees  of  the  pastoral  manner;  for  he  had  declared  that  the  Arcadian  ideal  was  not  to  be  attained 
through  an  outward  display  of  rusticity,  but  through  the  tranquillity  and  simplicity  with  which  the  feeling  of  love  was 
experienced,  the  mood  that  prevailed  in  the  rural  hfe.  Following  these  indications,  Watteau  abandoned  the  traditional 
bucohc  trappings  and  replaced  the  imitation  shepherd  dress  by  stylized  clothing.  While  his  "fetes  galantes"  (Pi.  XVI) 
have  lost  the  naively  idyllic  aspect  of  earlier  times,  they  express  a  new,  genuinely  Arcadian  ideal  which  belongs 
entirely  to  the  18th  century  (Pi.  XVI,  XXXI,  133,  134,  203-209).  The  pastoral  world  and  the  world  of  society  here 
become  indistinguishable.  Fashionable  life  loses  its  stiff,  ceremonial  reality  and  takes  on  a  pastoral  grace  and  charm. 
Thus  there  comes  into  being  a  world  half-way  between  Arcadia  and  the  court,  set  in  some  country  park  during  the 
"aurea  aetas"  (Eisenstadt).  The  theme  illustrated  by  Watteau  in  his  "fetes  galantes"  lasted  right  through  the  century  as 
the  well-spring  of  creative  art;  its  literary  equivalents  are  the  "elegant,  plotless  comedies  of  Marivaux,  dedicated  to 
Love  (cf  Lesjeux  de  1 amour  et  du  Hasard)  and  pay  homage  to  the  sensual  charm  of  a  free  way  of  hfe"  (Eisenstadt). 
During  the  era  of  sensibility,  a  Swiss  writer,  Gessner,  created  a  final,  stylistically  perfect  memorial  to  the  pastoral 
school,  thus  marking  the  final  eclipse  of  the  bucolic  world  beloved  of  a  highly  cultivated  generation.  His  Daphnis 
(1754)  and  his  Idyllen  (1756)  are  masterpieces,  both  by  virtue  of  their  content  and  their  presentation;  for  these  tales  of 
country-dwellers  in  an  age  of  serenity  are  written  with  the  delicacy  of  a  pastel  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  the 
author  himself  (Pi.  66).  Their  successful  mingling  of  tender  sentiment  with  the  sensuality  more  characteristic  of 
rococo  made  them  popular  all  over  Europe,  and  they  were  translated  into  a  number  of  languages.  Late  examples  of 
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the  sentimental  shepherd-romance,  already  revealing  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  are  Florian's  Galatee  (1783)  and 
Estelle  (1787),  the  pastoral  poems  of  the  great  Spanish  writer  Melendez  V  aides  (Batilo,  1780),  the  bucolic  verse  of 
Bertola  and  Fantoni,  and  Paul  et  Virginie  (1787),  in  which  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  relates  the  touching  love-story  of 
two  innocent  children  of  nature. 

Before  long,  after  Watteau  had  created  his  new  Arcadia,  voices  began  to  be  raised  in  criticism  of  the  "bergerie 
galante",  which  was  censured  as  "the  imitation  of  an  artificial  world".  These  critics  demanded  a  return  to  the  primi- 
tive rusticity  of  Theocritus.  They  disapproved  not  only  of  the  new  type  of  humanity  presented  in  such  "artificial" 
art,  but  also,  and  still  more,  of  the  gallantry  of  the  manners  it  described  and  its  affected  attitude  towards  nature. 
Italy  had  always  kept  closer  than  other  countries  to  the  original  bucolic  style,  and  Piazzetta,  its  most  important 
pastoral  painter,  preferred  to  depict  a  vigorous  peasantry  (Pi.  209,  215).  England,  which  had  given  a  lead  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  so  many  different  ways  during  this  century,  was  early  in  the  field  with  original  examples.  In  1714  Gay 
wrote  The  Shepherd's  Week,  a  parody  of  the  idyllic  poems  of  Philips,  written  in  the  style  of  Theocritus.  In  1725  Alan 
Ramsay  composed  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  pastoral  comedy  with  unique  features,  for  it  was  written  in  lowland  Scottish 
—  hitherto  regarded  as  a  dialect  unworthy  to  be  the  vehicle  of  poetry — and  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  had 
English  names,  such  as  Roger,  Jenny  and  Peggy.  Arcadia  suddenly  began  to  smell  of  fresh-turned  soil  and  hay, 
and  real  sheep  browsed  in  its  fields  instead  of  beribboned  lambs  strayed  from  some  French  "salon".  This  newly- 
awakened  feeling  for  country  ways  was  intensified  and  accepted  all  over  Europe  when  Rousseau  began  to  preach  the 
return  to  nature.  It  finds  expression  in  J.  H.  Vossen's  low-German  verses  and  Kobell's  wall  paintings  at  Schwetzingen 
(Pi.  214),  as  in  the  later  pastoral  pictures  of  Gains- 
borough (PL  213)  and  Goya  (Pi.  XXXII).  The  early 
paintings  of  both  these  masters  breathed  the  spirit  of 
the  serene,  ideal  Arcadia  (Pi.  212,  XXX),  whereas  their 
later  work  shows  a  pre-Romantic  realism  and  feeling  for 
nature — the  new  feeling  which  prompted  J.  H.  Knechts 
great  symphony,  he  Portrait  musical  de  la  Nature  (c.  1784) 
and  inspired  Beethoven's  famous  Pastoral  Symphony 
(in  F-major,  op.  68;  1807/08).  The  gates  of  the  Ar- 
cadian dreamland  closed  as  the  Romantics,  with  their 
very  different  spirit,  began  to  build  a  new  ideal  world 
of  their  own. 

CHINOISERIE  AND   THE   EXOTIC  EAST 

In  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  began  to  expand  steadily. 
England's  contact  with  India  was  maintained  through 
the  East  India  Company.  The  Dutch  Oostindische  Com- 
pagnie  controlled  the  trade  with  Java,  Ceylon,  Formosa 
and  Japan.  The  French  Compagnie  des  Indes  et  du  Levant 
established  itself  in  Siam,  the  most  important  inter- 
mediate country  for  overland  trade  with  Japan  and 
China.  The  ships  of  these  companies  brought  back,  in 
ever-increasing  quantities,  such  oriental  products  as 
spices,  silks,  lacquer  work,  furniture,  and  above  all 
porcelain,  which  were  highly  prized  in  Europe  be- 
cause of  their  novelty  and  costliness.  Curiosity  about 
their   countries  of  origin  rapidly  developed  —  the  first 
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political  relations  were  established.  A  Siamese  delegation  arrived  at  the  French  court  in  1684  and  was  followed  no  later 
than  1688  by  a  second  embassy,  bringing  gifts  so  prodigal  that  the  recipients  were  amazed.  Travel  books  such  as 
Athanasius  Kircher's  China  Monumentis  illustrata  (1667)  began  to  appear  —  most  of  them  written  by  Jesuit 
missionaries,  whose  learning  won  them  high  regard  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  China,  so  that  they  were  able  to  gain 
a  comparatively  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country.  Their  descriptions  of  religion  and  manners  aroused  not  only 
curiosity  but  admiration  in  Europe.  In  the  West  the  new  spiritual  and  intellectual  movements  were  only  just 
beginning  to  break  away  from  tradition  and  to  question  the  accepted  picture  of  the  universe;  yet  in  these  Eastern 
lands  their  ultimate  aim  appeared  already  to  have  been  achieved,  through  the  establishment  of  a  relationship  between 
men  and  nations  which  was  characterized  by  ethical  principles,  tolerance  and  harmony  and  assured  by  wise  and 
honourable  rulers.  China  was  seen  as  "cette  contree  divine  ou  plustot  ce  paradis"  (Scarron),  its  people  as  paragons 
and  — from  the  Deists'  angle — the  doctrines  of  Confucius  as  an  ideal  moral  philosophy. 

The  strength  of  this  impression  among  the  greatest  Western  minds  is  revealed  by  Leibniz's  proposal  that  Chinese 
writing  and  the  Chinese  language  should  be  made  universal.  And  so  it  was  that  during  the  period  in  which 
Louis  XIV  regarded  the  rising  sun  as  the  symbol  of  his  reign,  the  expression  "ex  oriente  lux"  acquired  a  new  meaning. 
This  is  exemplified  by  its  choice  as  the  motto  for  the  magnificent  fete  given  in  1719  by  Augustus  the  Strong  of 
Saxony  in  his  first  Porcelain  Palace,  which  formed  part  of  the  Dutch  Palace  at  Dresden.  China  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  Far  East  seemed  to  be  bathed  in  the  glamour  of  indescribable  beauty  and  fabulous  wealth — the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  first  revealed  to  the  West  by  the  publication  in  1704  of  Golland's  French  translation  of  tales 
selected  from  that  source.  "The  glory  of  one  Country,  Japan  alone,  has  exceeded  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  the 
pride  of  the  Vatican  at  this  time,  and  the  Pantheon  heretofore."  (Parker  and  Stalker,  1688)  The  vogue  for  "chinoiseries" 
reflected  this  admiration.  Princes  and  wealthy  bourgeois  alike  surrounded  themselves  with  the  costly  products  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Silks,  furniture  and  lacquer  work,  but  especially  porcelain,  which  was  now  collected  with  passionate 
zeal,  became  a  feature  of  interior  decoration,  and  were  displayed  in  special  rooms  or  used  for  ornament.  Enormous 
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sums  were  spent  on  bringing  them  into  European  hands.  But  since  this  was  a  period  when  the  mercantile  system  of 
each  individual  country  was  striving  to  keep  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  England,  Holland  and  France  began 
even  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century  to  set  up  manufactories  on  their  own  territory,  in  which  the  much-desired 
luxuries  could  be  imitated.  The  original  aim  was  simply  to  copy  the  oriental  models  as  faithfully  as  possible;  but  the 
creative  imagination  of  the  period  was  too  vigorous  to  remain  indefinitely  content  with  merely  reproductive  work. 
The  decorative  value  of  these  stylized  products,  as  a  contrast  to  the  picturesque  naturalism  of  European  art,  was  soon 
recognized,  and  themes  whose  original  significance  was  in  many  cases  a  mystery  were  removed  from  their  original 
context  of  object,  form  and  technique  and  used  to  embellish  completely  different  European  creations.  When,  for 
example,  Indian  miniatures  or  Chinese  lacquer  paintings  were  translated  into  tapestries,  a  certain  Europeanization 
inevitably  resulted  from  the  transposition  and  from  the  change  of  proportions  that  it  required.  Pattern  books  now 
appeared,  such  as  the  Treatise  of  Japanning  and  Varnishing  (1688),  with  engravings  that  could  be  followed  not  only  in 
the  production  of  lacquered  furniture,  but  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain  as  well.  The  new  development  was  further 
stimulated  by  the  publication  of  travel  books  illustrated  by  artists  who  had  never  been  in  the  Far  East,  and  who  drew 
on  their  own  imagination  in  the  attempt  to  produce  something  approximating  to  the  unknown  scenes  described. 
And  original  works  now  served  great  artists  merely  as  a  starting-point  for  creations  of  their  own.  Watteau's  designs 
for  the  wall  paintings  in  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  for  instance,  are  imbued  with  the  lively  charm  of  his  own  art, 
although  they  were  prompted  by  pictures  of  Chinese  divinities  brought  to  Louis  XIV  in  1697  by  Pere  Bouvet, 
a  Jesuit.  All  this  led  to  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  European  chinoiserie  with  its  own  techniques  and  its  own 
themes,  bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  the  art  of  China  itself.  It  formed  a  world  apart,  drawing  sustenance  from  the 
perennial  springs  of  fairyland.  Its  quaintly  dressed  personages  are  seen  in  bizarre  landscapes,  surrounded  by  exotic 
architecture,  fabulous  beasts  and  curious  objects.  An  inexhaustible  flow  of  ideas  is  drawn  upon  for  these  pictures  of 
domestic  life,  daily  work  and  high  society,  hunting  and  war,  theatre  and  religious  ceremony.  In  this  fanciful  world 
two  different  methods  of  presentation  were  used.  In  one  of  them  a  framework  surrounded  views  of  the  oriental  world 
shown  in  European  perspective,  naturalistically,  as  it  were,  as  though  the  local  ruler  had  elected  to  dress  up  as  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  Grand  Mogul  and  his  courtiers  as  mandarins,  in  a  setting  of  pagodas.  Examples 
of  such  works,  which  were  not  mere  decorations  but 


resembled  paintings  in  their  own  right,  are  the  Beauvais 
tapestries  designed  by  Vernansal  (Pi.  227)  and  Boucher's 
realistic  yet  pictorial  sketches  for  another  set  of  tapes- 
tries, made  for  Mmede Pompadour  (Pi.  219).  The  second 
method  leaves  out  the  scenery,  so  that  the  chinoiseries 
seem  even  further  removed  from  the  world  of  reality. 
Just  as  the  gold  background  of  a  gothic  triptych  gives 
its  subject  a  suggestion  of  other-worldliness,  so  the  empty 
space  in  which  these  figures  float  adds  to  their  legen- 
dary quality.  Stimulated  by  the  unsymmetrical  designs 
used  in  lacquer  decorations  and  textile  patterns,  artists 
next  began  to  depict  little  scenes  in  Chinese  perspective 
arranged  irregularly  against  a  background  of  plain  colour. 
This  style,  introduced  at  an  early  stage  in  the  English 
manufactory  of  Soho  (Pi.  XXXII),  was  later  adopted 
for  woven  and  painted  hangings,  and  survived  in  printed 
textiles  and  wallpaper  long  after  chinoiseries  had  been 
superseded  by  other  decorative  themes,  such  as  hunting 
and  pastoral  scenes.  One  of  the  most  fertile  imaginations 
in  this  field  was  that  of  Pillement  whose  little  views  of 
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architecture  or  landscape  hover  on  clouds  or  rest  on  sprays  of  flowers  with  a  buoyancy  and  playful  charm  entirely 
typical  of  rococo, 

As  chinoiserie  grew  into  a  novel  but  European  form  of  decoration,  imitation  of  originals  was  discarded.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  earliest  rage  for  all  things  Chinese  had  been  the  urge  to  build  up  collections  of  them ;  during  the  sub- 
sequent phase,  which  corresponds  chronologically  to  the  18th  century,  all  branches  of  Western  art  combined  to  feed 
the  passion  with  independent  creations.  Chinese  influence  had  its  most  fruitful  effect  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  of  lacquered  furniture.  Once  the  mystery  of  the  composition  of  porcelain — itself  a  chinoiserie — had  been  solved, 
the  creative  vigour  of  the  century  quickly  got  to  work  on  it.  During  the  baroque  period  the  aim  had  been  to  imitate 
the  strange  forms  and  patterns  in  ceramic  pieces.  The  colour  scheme  of  European  ceramic  had  been  extensively 
affected  by  the  popularity  of  the  blue  and  white  harmonies  made  familiar  by  importations  from  China.  But  only  a 
few  years  after  Bottger's  discovery  of  the  formula  for  porcelain,  Horoldt,  working  at  Meissen,  had  devised  a  typically 
European  chinoiserie  style  quite  independent  of  Asian  porcelain  painting  (Pi.  220,  222,  XXXV).  The  same  thing 
happened  with  porcelain  figurines.  The  earliest  of  these  were  facsimiles  of  imported  pieces,  but  European  inventive- 
ness came  into  play  before  long,  transposing  the  dream-world  of  painted  chinoiseries  into  three-dimensional  form. 
The  example  given  at  Meissen  was  followed  by  later  manufactories,  and  the  Chinese  fashion  of  the  period  is  reflected 
in  their  output  until  beyond  the  middle  of  the  century  (Pi.  221,  224,  XXXTV).  The  popularity  of  oriental  lacquer 
work  in  Europe  came  second  only  to  that  of  porcelain.  Boxes  and  trays  were  put  to  every  imaginable  use.  Lacquered 
panels  were  used  on  walls,  as  cupboard  doors,  and  for  other  kinds  of  furniture  (PL  229).  Parker  and  Stalker's  Treatise 
of  Japanning  and  Varnishing,  which,  as  already  said,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1688,  was  an  excellent  guide  to  technique 
and  decoration,  and  served  as  a  model  for  others.  Lacquer  work  soon  became  a  fashionable  hobby.  Like  porcelain, 
the  new  craft,  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe,  soon  broke  away  from  the  imitation  of  oriental  originals  and  thereafter 
found  an  infinite  variety  of  uses.  Vases,  furniture  and  even  entire  rooms  were  decorated  with  lacquer  painting, 
chinoiseries  being  the  favourite  theme.  This  technique  is  still  known  as  "vernis  Martin",  after  the  Martin  brothers  who 
brought  it  to  outstanding  perfection  in  their  Paris  workroom.  The  other  crafts,  too,  followed  the  Chinese  fashion. 
In  England,  France  and  Germany  books  of  patterns  were  published,  full  of  ingenious  ideas  and  proposals  for  their  use 
in  every  conceivable  way.  Goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  adorned  boxes,  canisters,  centrepieces  and  even  whole  services 
with  chinoiseries  (PL  225,  226).  They  were  as  popular  for  bronze  ornaments  (Pi.  223)  as  for  woven  silks!  In  furniture- 
making,  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  fashion  was  seen  not  only  in  the  scenic  and  ornamental  designs  for  inlaid 
decoration,  but  in  the  shapes  of  the  pieces  themselves,  particularly  in  England.  This  is  evidenced  in  Chippen- 
dale's celebrated  catalogue  (Pi.  67).  Here  too,  however,  the  romantic  mingling  of  Chinese  and  neo-Gothic  elements 
shows  that  there  was  no  slavish  imitation  of  originals.  Chinoiserie  was  introduced  into  painting  and  even  into 
architecture.  The  porcelain  palaces  erected  by  Augustus  the  Strong  were  intended  merely  as  repositories  for  his 
collection;  but  during  the  rococo  period  pleasure-houses  and  pavilions — such  as  the  "Pagodenburg"  in  the  park  at 
Nymphenburg,  the  "Pagode  de  Chanteloup",  near  Amboise,  and  the  teahouse  at  Sans  Souci— were  constructed  in 
imitation  of  Chinese  buildings,  and  their  influence  is  to  be  seen  even  in  the  concave  curve  given  by  Mansard  to  the 
roofs  he  was  then  designing.  The  Chinese  fashion  was  strongly  felt,  too,  in  garden  design  in  England,  whence  it  later 
spread  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  Books  like  Chambers's  A  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening  (1772)  (Pi.  73)  and  Le 
Rouge's  jWms  anglo-chinois  (1776-86)  led  to  a  relaxation  in  the  symmetrically  ornamental  style,  enlivening  it  with 
picturesque  features  such  as  meandering  watercourses,  httle  pools,  high-arched  bridges,  weeping  willows,  miniature 
temples  and  pagodas.  Final  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  Chinese  fashion  is  provided  by  the  popularity  of 
"Oriental  tales"  and  by  the  court  fetes,  the  operas  and  the  ballets  of  the  day.  Garrick,  England's  most  famous  actor, 
appeared  in  the  "Chinese  Festival"  at  Drury  Lane,  and  Gozzi,  with  his  Turandot  (Pi.  69)  fused  European  and  oriental 
themes  into  a  masterpiece  of  chinoiserie  whose  stimulating  influence  was  felt  far  into  the  19th  century. 
A  fascinating  counterpart  to  the  Chinese  fashion  in  Europe  is  the  penetration  of  European  themes  into  China.  Thanks 
to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Imperial  court  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Western  civilization.  Some  idea  of  European 
manners,  fashions  and  forms  was  conveyed  by  the  works  of  art  carried  to  the  Emperor  by  embassies  from  Western 
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monarchs,  and  by  illustrations  in  books.  The  Western  trading  companies  placed  orders  with  the  Chinese  porcelain 
manufactories  for  table  services  decorated,  from  engraved  designs,  with  coats  of  arms,  with  religious,  mythological  or 
allegorical  scenes,  and  even  with  chinoiseries  in  the  Meissen  manner.  To  compete  with  the  Western  manufacturers, 
the  Chinese  were  obliged  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  European  taste.  Secular  themes  had  never  been  used  for  their 
figurines,  but  now  they  began  to  copy  Meissen  groups  or  create  European  figures  for  themselves  (PL  230).  To 
meet  the  demand  for  a  wider  range  of  colours,  the  traditional  style  of  porcelain  painting  was  changed — at  first  only 
for  the  export  market  but  in  course  of  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  "famille  rose",  there  were  repercussions  on  the  home 
market.  In  court  circles  matters  reached  a  stage  that  exactly  paralleled  Europe's  enthusiasm  for  China.  Whereas  in 
Western  countries  Chinese  themes  were  all-pervasive  in  art,  and  rulers  were  given  to  disguising  themselves  as  the  Son 
of  Heaven  and  their  courtiers  as  mandarins  on  festive  occasions,  court  society  in  China  found  delight  in  European 
dress  and  in  rooms  decorated  in  the  rococo  style  (Pi.  XXXVI). 

The  Chinese  vogue  in  Europe  and  its  expression  in  every  branch  of  art  can  be  explained  only  by  the  general  delight  in 
all  things  exotic  and  the  pleasure  of  transforming  oriental  ideas  into  a  pleasantly  ironical  reflection  of  Western 
behaviour.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  18th  century  that  while  it  saw  the  first  scientific  expeditions  of  explorers 
and  the  first  maps  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  and  brought  those  countries,  through  trade  and  diplomacy,  so  much 
closer  to  Europeans  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  something  of  the  spirit  of  medieval  cosmography  still  survived  in 
it.  Western  eyes,  looking  out  of  their  everyday  reality,  saw  the  other  continents  almost  like  pictures  in  a  story-book. 
Typical  of  this  attitude  is  Rigaud's  picture  of  a  Negro  (Pi.  235),  which  is  both  the  idealized  portrait  of  a  race  and  an 
allegorical  depiction  of  a  continent.  Typical,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Indian,  Persian  and  Turkish  subjects  were  treated  in 
addition  to  the  main  Chinese  theme,  no  hard  and  fast  distinction  being  drawn  between  them.  Distance  was  the  only 
deciding  factor,  because  it  allowed  the  free  play  of  fancy.  At  a  time  when  accurate  reports  on  the  manners  and 
beliefs  of  all  nations  were  beginning  to  appear  (Pi.  68) ,  books  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  fantastic  adventure  stories  like 
Gulliver's  Travels  were  in  great  favour,  either  as  outlets  for  romantic  longings  or  as  satires  of  contemporary  life. 
Voltaire  gave  a  charming  and  characteristic  description  of  Paris,  transferred  to  Persepolis,  in  his  tale,  Le  Monde  comme  il 
va.  The  intensification  of  diplomatic  activity  brought  many  representatives  of  distant  peoples  and  races  to  the  European 
capitals  during  this  century,  and  provided  artists  with  opportunities  of  studying  them  (Pi.  232) ;  but  it  is  significant  that 
though  such  contacts  enabled  Tiepolo  to  make  a  realistic  portrayal  of  a  Cossack  (Pi.  23  3 ) ,  he  still  continued,  in  his  official 
paintings,  to  represent  the  continents  in  allegorical  form  or,  as  at  the  Villa  Valmarana,  to  create  naturalistic  chinoiseries. 
Not  until  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  rococo  period  began  to  wane  did  distant  lands  and  their  inhabitants  come  to 
be  depicted  in  a  new  way  in  Western  art.  Painters  like  Guardi  and  Liotard  tried  to  show  the  reality  that  they  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  (Pi.  234,  236).  The  element  of  folklore  began  to  interest  artists  and  travel  writers  alike  (cf.  Pi.  28), 
prompting  Le  Prince  to  his  "Jeux  Russes"  engravings  after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  Casanova  to  his  "Fetes  Russes". 
Art  was  gradually  ceasing  to  treat  remote  lands  as  a  world  of  fantasy  and  beginning  to  give  glimpses  of  their  real  life. 


AT  HOME 


The  French  Encyclopaedia  of  1765  defines  the  word  "intime"  as  meaning  a  private  sphere  of  life,  in  contrast  to  public 
affairs,  a  particularly  close  physical  and  spiritual  relationship  among  human  beings,  and  an  atmosphere  especially 
characteristic  of  the  home.  It  is  thus  a  term  particularly  applicable  to  those  fields  of  artistic  expression  which  offer  us 
glimpses  into  the  private  and  spiritual  life  of  the  period.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  several  passages  of  this 
book  to  the  difference  between  the  social  life  and  culture  of  the  rococo  and  baroque  eras.  The  new  way  of  living  that 
began  to  develop  in  the  salons  of  Paris  during  the  Regency  came,  as  we  can  see  from  the  diaries  and  letters  of  the  day, 
as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  pressure  of  ceremony  experienced  by  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  The  etiquette  and 
ceremonial  of  the  previous  reign  had  been  something  more  than  strict  rules  of  social  behaviour.  They  were  expressions 
of  an  outlook  on  life,  they  were  the  rites  that  supported  an  order  which  could  be  displayed  only  in  public.  The  lives 
of  the  king  and  his  family  clearly  show  how  trifling,  in  contrast,  was  the  share  allotted  to  privacy.  Moreover,  etiquette 
and  ceremonial  reacted  on  thought  and  feeling.  The  poetry  and  music,  dress  and  plastic  arts  of  the  baroque  age  all  show 
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how  variety  was  eclipsed  by  regularity,  and  range  of  expression  restricted  by  the  demands  of  pomp  and  circumstance. 
So  it  is  justifiable  to  apply  the  word  "intime"  to  the  "style  moderne" — as  the  new  ideal  of  life  and  its  reflection  in 
art  were  called  at  the  time — even  though  by  present-day  standards  outward  display  and  public  ceremony  continued 
to  play  a  prominent  part.  The  section  on  "The  Human  Face"  has  already  mentioned  the  profound  changes  that  took 
place  in  portrait  painting  as  a  result  of  the  new  outlook,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  nonchalance  for  ceremony, 
of  grace  for  stateliness  and  of  touching  appeal  for  "the  authority  of  the  aesthetic  canon".  The  same  trend  is  to  be 
observed  in  every  field  of  art.  We  have  already  seen  what  changes  took  place  in  architecture  and  interior  decoration. 
While  Versailles  was  the  residence  of  the  monarch,  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  high  society  had  lived  in  that 
gigantic  palace,  packed  together  in  a  way  that  made  privacy  quite  impossible.  When  the  court  moved  to  Paris, 
and  its  members  were  temporarily  scattered,  the  "hotels"  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  came  to  the  fore,  small 
pleasure-houses  were  built  on  country  estates,  and  "modern  apartments"  became  the  setting  of  a  social  culture  that 
took  variety  as  its  foremost  aim,  preferring  elegance  to  heroics,  comfort  to  pomp,  delicacy  to  magnificence.  The 
replacement  of  symmetrical  ornament  in  decoration  by  the  playful  "rocaille"  with  its  inexhaustible  resources  seems  to 
symbolize  the  expansion  of  the  human  personality,  which  had  been  suppressed  for  so  long.  As  the  importance  of  rank, 
and  of  the  ceremonies  it  entailed,  declined  in  the  eyes  of  court  society,  individual  qualities  seldom  heeded  before 
began  to  claim  attention — beauty,  charm  and  wit  were  more  esteemed  than  noble  birth.  At  the  same  time,  feminine 
virtues  were  held  up  as  ideals  to  which  men,  too,  should  aspire.  Witty  society  women  became  the  central  figures  of  the 
"bureaux  d'esprit"  and  it  was  their  informal  company  and  conversation  that  gave  charm  to  the  salons.  Every  word 
was  doubtless  intended  to  be  heard  in  public,  and  we  know  that  many  a  point  made  as  it  were  casually  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  had  in  reality  been  planned  far  ahead;  but  wit  was  a  means  of  pleasing,  and  the  apparently  spontaneous 
remark  was  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  voluntary  revelation  of  personality,  affording  the  company  an  unexpected  glimpse 
of  the  real  individual.  For  the  same  reason,  graceful  manners  were  a  matter  of  course.  People  carried  themselves  as 
though  unobserved,  yet  with  complete  assurance,  bent  upon  behaving  as  naturally  as  possible.  In  a  society  that  had 
suddenly  become  so  much  less  formal,  the  new  ideals  and  the  cheerful  buoyancy  of  daily  intercourse  inevitably 
exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  most  intimate  of  all  spheres  of  human  relations,  that  of  love.  Women's  portraits  of 
the  time  show  that  the  aim  is  no  longer  simply  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  but  to  appeal  to 
something  deeper  in  him.  Magnificent  dress  and  noble  bearing  are  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  look  in  the  eyes, 
the  smiling  hps,  the  attitude  of  the  body,  all  of  which  seem  like  an  alluring  promise,  a  whispered  message.  A  new 
ideal  of  womanhood  had  taken  shape;  women  were  no  longer  to  be  dignified  and  powerfully  sensual,  but  amiable, 
youthfully  charming  and  tender.  A  similar  change  from  the  heroic  to  the  frivolous,  from  the  dramatic  to  the  discreet 
can  be  traced  in  the  portrayal  of  love.  This  century  regarded  love  as  the  supreme  force  in  life,  and  took  it  as  the 
theme  of  art  more  often  and  in  a  more  general  sense  than  any  other  period,  so  that  the  "genre  galant"  has  been 
accepted  as  its  hall-mark.  Whereas  other  ages  had  said  their  say  about  sensual  pleasures  bluntly,  grossly  or  even 
brutally,  everything  now  was  expressed  in  nuances.  Wantonness  and  frivohty  had  an  almost  discreet  fascination; 
direct  reference  to  intimate  emotions  was  avoided,  in  fact  their  principal  charm  lay  in  the  delicate  vibration  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  fibres  that  they  induced.  The  atmosphere  of  "galanterie"  was  dominant,  and  in  the  art  of  that 
day  everything  combines  to  create  it — the  soft,  shimmering  colours  of  the  silken  dresses,  the  flattering  coiffures, 
the  beauty  patches,  jewellery,  graceful  pose  and  elegantly  playful  accessories — enhanced  perhaps  by  a  slight,  acci- 
dental-seeming disarray,  a  kiss  of  the  hand,  a  loving  glance,  or  the  flicker  of  a  fan  (Pi.  141).  What  a  magical  sense 
of  intimacy  emanates  from  Lancret's  painting,  L' Attache  du  Patin  (Pi.  138),  though  it  dispenses  with  any  assistance  that 
surroundings  might  give  !  The  creation  of  such  an  atmosphere  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  with  which  all  the  art  of 
this  period  could  capture  the  fleeting  moment,  conveying  in  what  seems  the  briefest  glimpse  a  sense  of  all  that  has 
gone  before  and  all  that  is  to  follow,  reflecting  a  whole  train  of  thought  in  the  expression  of  a  face,  so  that  the 
beholder  feels  himself  sharing  the  fascination  of  the  very  moment  in  which  decisions  were  made. 
The  nude  also  took  on  a  particularly  "intime"  quality  in  this  century,  by  the  use  of  similar  methods.  Movement  serves 
both  to  reveal  and  to  conceal;  articles  of  clothing — perhaps  no  more  than  a  fashionable  headdress,  a  knot  of  ribbon 
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or  a  slipper — lie  there  to  remind  us  that  they  have  just  been  discarded;  the  piquant  effect  is  heightened  by  the  ap- 
parently natural,  unembarrassed  bearing  (Pi.  249).  There  was  a  fondness  for  transplanting  these  scenes  to  the  world 
of  Olympus.  The  gods  had  been  used  ever  since  the  Renaissance  as  a  pretext  for  the  apotheosis  of  the  naked  body, 
but  never  before  had  they  reflected  the  intimate  pleasures  of  love  in  this  way.  Their  love  affairs  were  the  constant 
theme  of  art.  Venus  took  the  place  of  Jupiter  as  the  central  figure  among  them.  And  as  well  as  Olympus  there  was  the 
realm  of  Pan  to  provide  a  wealth  of  possibilities  for  such  portrayals,  with  its  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  the  green  expanse 
of  Arcadia,  where  men  lived  in  god-like  freedom  and  the  gods  kept  them  company.  All  the  heroic  features  of  earlier 
paintings  were  turned  to  playfulness.  Bodies,  formerly  gigantic,  became  delicate  and  graceful.  Allegorical  significance 
declined  into  prettiness.  Love  was  no  longer  presented  as  a  force  of  nature,  and  Venus,  once  shown  as  a  buxom 
matron,  was  now  a  girlish  figure  like  the  naiads  who  waited  on  her,  or  like  the  young  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  The 
resources  of  painting  were  drawn  upon  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  "divinely  enlightened  sensuality"  (Sedlmayr), 
with  the  alluring  shadows  of  a  leafy  grove,  or  a  scene  lapped  in  silvery  light  that  shimmered  into  occasional  rosy  tints 
—  as  in  the  pictures  by  Boucher,  the  most  inventive  painter  of  such  visions.  Even  the  size  of  these  pictures  helped 
to  create  an  impression  of  the  "intime" ;  monumental  frescoes  were  no  longer  in  favour,  decoration  now  being 
provided  either  by  hangings  whose  colours  and  themes  were  echoed  in  the  covers  of  the  furniture,  or,  more  often, 
by  oil  paintings  in  the  "cabinet  format"  suitable  for  small  salons  and  boudoirs. 

While  the  discovery  of  "galanterie"  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  contributing  to  the  "style  moderne"  that  developed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  the  "intime"  provided  that  style  with  a  means  of  expressing  both  the  sensual  and 
the  spiritual  impulses  of  a  civilization,  the  "galant"  formula  degenerated  at  the  peak  of  the  rococo  period,  and  during 
the  years  of  its  decline,  into  a  kind  of  nervous  stimulant,  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  erotic  energy.  Now  came  the 
fashion  of  the  Surprises  de  f  Amour — suggestive  scenes  rendered  in  such  a  way  that  to  look  at  them  is  to  feel  like  a  hidden, 
indiscreet  onlooker  at  some  incident  during  which  one's  presence  is  unsuspected  (Pi.  XXXVIII).  Even  portraiture  and 
genre  painting  began  to  be  influenced  by  this  new  way  of  depicting  people  as  though  they  thought  they  were  in  private 
(Pi.  139,  237,  239,  241,  XXXVII).  Hogarth  used  it  for  his  satires  on  the  life  of  his  day,  where  he  caricatured  society 
in  "peeps  behind  the  scenes"  (Pi.  240).  Other  favourite  themes  in  the  erotic  style  were  bathing,  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, watched  as  through  the  keyhole — for  the  partly  concealed  body  was  found  more  titillating  than  absolute 
nudity.  The  sensual  excitement  of  love-scenes  was  intensified  by  the  forbidden  thrill  of  the  "tete  a  tete";  the  adroit 
representation  of  the  fleeting  moment,  the  snatched  kiss  or  embrace,  was  enhanced  by  some  simultaneous  threat  to 
happiness — a  door  is  just  opening,  a  face  appears  at  the  window,  the  elderly  husband  is  dozing  but  may  wake  at 
any  moment  as  the  lover  tiptoes  towards  the  young  wife  (Pi.  238).  Another  popular  theme  is  the  young  girl,  hard- 
pressed,  fending  off  her  pursuer  but  already  weakening  in  her  resistance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rococo  period  there  was  a  moral  reaction  against  this  type  of  subject,  whose  most  brilliant 
interpreter  had  been  Fragonard.  Wearying  of  over-refinement,  people  began  to  yearn  for  simplicity.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  nature  and  sentiment  were  ideals  which  opened  up  very  different  vistas  in  the  treatment  of  the  "intime". 
Social  culture  reflected  this  change.  The  family  was  seen  in  a  new  light.  People  began  to  pay  attention  to  their 
children — it  became  positively  fashionable  to  produce  offspring  and  to  display  the  married  virtues.  The  rich  also 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  humbler  classes,  discussing  the  difficulties  of  the  poor  and  introducing  the  custom  of 
charitable  events  organized  for  their  benefit.  Sentiment  now  took  the  place  of  wit  in  the  salon,  society  played  at 
being  informal  and  easygoing,  and  even  the  Queen  of  France  abolished  etiquette  at  the  Trianon.  Such  an  atmosphere 
left  no  more  scope  for  "trifling"  in  the  manner  so  delightfully  illustrated  by  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  Diderot  denoun- 
ced such  frivolities  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  demanded  a  place  in  art  for  innocence  and  respectability'. 
As  early  as  1753,  one  of  the  subjects  set  by  the  Paris  Academy  for  a  prize  essay  was  La  tendresse  de  Louis  XIV pour  sa 
famille.  Tenderness  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  virtuous  man,  and  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous  family  life, 
became  favourite  subjects  for  "intime"  treatment.  We  are  shown  the  childbed  (Pi.  242),  the  new-born  infant  in  its  cradle, 
the  mother  silently  contemplating  her  baby,  innocent  children  at  play,  benevolent  parents,  the  serenity  of  married 
life,  the  united  family  (Pi.  239).  The  scene  is  no  longer  set  in  a  retired  salon,  a  boudoir,  a  quiet  corner  of  the  park, 
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but  in  the  peaceful,  familiar  home.  In  fact  this  virtue  and  bliss  are  placed,  as  often  as  not,  against  a  rural  background 
(Pi.  243),  in  a  humble  cottage,  whose  occupants  hve  on  a  footing  of  natural  familiarity,  with  no  artificial  embellish- 
ments. The  type  of  feminine  beauty  has  altered  too,  and  now  shows  a  face  of  childish,  dewy-eyed  innocence  (PL  247). 
The  principal  exponent  of  this  sentimental  style  was  Greuze,  praised  by  Diderot  as  "the  painter  of  virtue,  the  rescuer 
of  corrupted  morality".  But  when  regarded  from  a  later  standpoint,  the  work  of  Greuze  and  his  contemporaries 
seems  unrelated  to  genuine  home  hfe.  Their  paintings  are  theatrical,  they  look  like  records  of  scenes  from  the  comedie 
larmoyante  which  was  then  so  popular  on  the  stage.  Indeed,  many  of  these  pictures,  for  all  their  surface  parade  of  morality, 
convey  an  underlying  hint  of  something  by  no  means  virtuous,  the  last  echo  of  a  decadent  era.  The  innocent  little 
girl  with  her  trustful  gaze,  her  tears  falling  on  the  broken  jug  or  the  tiny  dead  bird,  her  despairing  prayers;  the 
seemingly  artless  children  playing  at  grown-up  behaviour — subjects  such  as  these  all  too  frequently  betray  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  were  really  chosen. 

Apart  from  this  succession  of  gallant,  frivolous  and  sentimental  themes,  however,  18th-century  art  does  include  work 
to  which  the  word  "intime"  can  be  applied  less  literally,  but  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  more  and  more  often  employed 
by  present-day  writers  on  the  history  of  art.  Such  works  are,  indeed,  in  a  minority,  but  they  show  that  even  during 
this  period  a  feeling  for  genuine  intimacy  could  exist,  and  that  some  artists  had  an  eye  for  people  who  made  no 
outward  show,  but  whose  silence  and  simplicity  were  in  themselves  expressive.  Gainsborough's  study  of  a  woman 
walking  (Pi.  246)  is  a  good  example  of  such  a  withdrawn  mood.  There  is  nothing  erotic  about  Piazzetta's  Nude  Girl 
seated  (Pi.  250)  or  Morlaiter's  Torso  of  a  Woman  (Pi.  252);  and,  despite  its  subject,  Goya's  sketch  After  the  Bathe 
(Pi.  251)  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  French  Surprises.  Even  Boucher  occasionally  drew  someone  turning  away 
from  noisy  social  hfe  with  a  sense  of  retirement  (Pi.  248).  It  is,  however,  significant  that  nearly  all  such  examples 
are  sketches,  studies  which  do  not  belong  to  the  official  output  of  the  masters  concerned.  Chardin,  painter  of  "Les 
Amusements  de  la  vie  privee",  was  the  only  artist  who  invariably  showed  his  figures  in  moments  of  quiet  absorption. 
They,  too,  seem  to  beheve  themselves  unobserved;  but  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  the  glimpses  the  painter  gives  us 
of  them  and  their  world,  for  he  looked  with  real  affection  and  tenderness  on  everyone  and  everything  that  he 
portrayed.  He  is  unrivalled  in  his  understanding  of  the  child's  mind  and  in  his  power  to  convey  the  innocence  of 
children  amid  that  "siecle  absolument  corrompu".  Many  of  his  pictures  deal  with  the  very  subjects  that  were  popular 
with  the  later  sentimental  school  of  painting — Grace  before  Meat,  Good  Precepts  and  so  on — but  there  is  no  moralizing 
tone  about  them.  His  scenes  from  family  hfe  show  everyday  happenings  in  an  atmosphere  of  sincere  parental  affection 
and  childish  confidence.  In  a  pleasure-seeking  age  he  appreciated  the  happiness  of  a  simple  life,  of  meditative  repose, 
and  he  painted  real  people,  simply,  making  no  attempt  to  idealize  them  (Pi.  244).  He  thus  acknowledged  his  member- 
ship of  the  "tiers  etat",  whose  existence  was  steadfastly  ignored  by  the  fashionable  artists  of  the  day,  and  which 
very  few  other  painters  deigned  to  notice  in  their  work — one  of  the  exceptions  being  Ceruti,  with  his  Washerwoman 
(Pi.  245).  The  contrast  between  this  figure  and  Fragonard's  washerwomen  or  Greuze's  milkmaids  reveals  the  divergent 
tendencies  of  18th-century  art  and  the  variety  of  styles  in  which  the  "intime"  found  expression  during  that  period. 


ANIMAL   PORTRAITURE  AND   STILL   LIFE 


Man's  attitude  towards  animals,  the  nearest  to  himself  of  all  created  things,  has  always  been  subject  to  change.  Animal 
portraiture  reflects  these  changes,  and  moreover  the  painters'  treatment  of  the  subject,  their  choice  of  themes  and  their 
preference  for  particular  species  and  breeds,  give  some  indication  of  the  general  outlook  of  earlier  historical  periods. 
The  symbolic  handling  of  animals  in  medieval  times  is  typical  of  the  prevailing  tendency  towards  allegorical  treat- 
ment of  nature;  the  late  Gothic  style  illustrates  the  trend  towards  animation,  not  to  say  demonization;  while  during 
the  Renaissance,  efforts  to  render  form  and  detail  with  precision,  though  still  tentative,  indicate  a  dawning  interest  in 
the  real  aspect  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  further  that  world  was  explored,  the  more  matter-of-fact  became  the 
attitude  towards  animals;  and  their  importance  for  purposes  of  philosophical  interpretation  waned  accordingly,  until 
the  theories  of  Descartes  reduced  them  to  mere  soulless  automata.  But  as  the  philosopher's  interest  in  animals, 
once  so  strong,  diminished,  their  appeal  to  the  artist  increased.  During  the  baroque  period  their  portrayal,  singly 
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or  in  groups,  became  an  independent  branch  of  art, 
more  especially  of  Flemish  art,  and  painters  strove  to 
depict  their  physical  appearance  and  individual  character 
with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  1 8th  century  inherited  this  tradition,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  began  to  take  its  own  fresh  view  of  the  animal 
world.  With  the  emergence  of  an  encyclopaedic  interest 
in  nature  and  a  widespread  enthusiasm  for  research, 
animals  became  a  subject  for  scientific  observation.  This 
led  to  an  entirely  unforeseen  extension  of  man's  know- 
ledge of  species,  types  and  breeds,  and  sharpened  his 
perception  of  particular  features.  But  it  was  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  animals— now  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance — that  yielded  most  information  about  their 
characteristics.  Works  on  hunting  began  to  appear,  ad- 
vocating the  scientific  approach.  Reimarus,  Rosel  von 
Rosenhof,  Reaumur  and  other  scientists  studied  the 
instinctive  skills  of  animals  and  marvelled  at  the  won- 
derful "mechanism"  with  which  God  had  endowed 
them.  Buffon,  whose  writings  were  immensely  influential 
in  spreading  zoological  knowledge,  centred  his  investi- 
gation of  the  animal  world  upon  biological  observation. 
Thanks  to  the  enhanced  perceptiveness  of  scientific  circ- 
les, to  the  greater  acuteness  of  observation  displayed  not 
only  by  the  learned,  but  by  the  hunting  section  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  exceptional  ability  shown  by  artists  during  this  period  in  expressing  movement,  18th-century 
animal  portraiture  achieved  remarkable  liveliness.  This  distinguishes  the  illustrations  of  scientific  works  and  gives  them 
their  particular  charm.  It  becomes  even  more  marked  when  the  designs  are  copied  in  porcelain,  with  no  loss  of 
scientific  accuracy,  as  in  the  large  series  of  animal  figures  produced  at  Meissen  (Pi.  256),  for  instance,  or  painted  on 
table  services,  as  at  Sevres  (Pi.  132)  or  Frankenthal.  An  equal  liveliness  characterizes  the  pugs  and  other  fashionable 
lapdogs  that  appear  in  portraits  of  society  women  (Pi.  84,  VIII)  and  the  animals  in  biblical  and  mythological  scenes 
(PL  187,  286).  The  effort  to  depict  animals  as  individuals  and  not  merely  as  members  or  a  race  is  particularly  manifest 
in  English  art.  Here  the  portraits  of  dogs  (Pi.  253)  and  horses  show  a  feeling  for  what  is  personal  and  unique  about 
them  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  training  and  to  the  special  familiarity  of  the  breeder;  and  it  is  significant  that 
Stubbs,  for  example,  was  not  only  a  painter  but  a  careful  student  of  anatomy  (Pi.  70). 

While  this  general  artistic  principle  of  lively  portrayal  characterizes  the  way  in  which  the  men  of  the  18th  century 
looked  at  animals,  their  choice  of  themes  is  also  of  interest  in  the  history  of  culture.  The  favourite  subject  was  hunting, 
the  great  passion  of  court  and  society.  This  is  illustrated  in  every  conceivable  aspect  in  sets  of  enormous  tapestries 
(Pi.  Ill) — the  most  famous  of  these  deal  with  the  hunting  parties  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV— in  huge  paintings 
(Pi.  137),  in  engravings,  and  in  small  "objets  d'art".  Expert  insistence  on  correct  representation  and  regard  for  detail 
was  so  great  that  certain  court  painters,  such  as  Desportes  and  Oudry,  were  appointed  as  "peintres  de  la  venerie"  — 
portrait-painters  of  the  royal  hounds.  Episodes  were  selected  from  the  normal  course  of  a  hunting  expedition  — 
groups  of  hounds  on  the  scent,  the  quarry  hard-pressed  or  brought  to  bay.  These  were  already  familiar  in  Flemish 
baroque  art,  but  as  the  rococo  period  advanced,  the  grouping  became  looser  and  the  portrayal  livelier.  The  effect  of 
actual  portraiture  was  enhanced  by  the  rendering  of  individual  action — every  moment  of  the  hound  as  it  advanced, 
nose  to  the  ground,  as  it  gave  tongue,  crouched  or  attacked  (cf.  Pi.  257),  or  of  the  quarry  as  it  fled  or  turned  on  its 
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pursuers,  was  recorded  with  unerring  accuracy.  The  interest  felt  both  by  patron  and  artist  in  the  dramatic  aspect  of 
hunting  is  shown  by  the  hunting  groups  in  porcelain  which  were  specially  popular  as  table  decorations,  and  whose 
subject  was  usually  the  climax  of  the  struggle,  or  the  moment  when  the  quarry  was  brought  down.  Other  subjects 
thus  depicted  were  the  fights  between  animals  (Pi.  258)  which,  by  ancient  tradition,  still  formed  part  of  every  festivity, 
and  only  gradually  lost  favour,  as  taste  became  more  refined.  These  are  often  rendered  with  cruel  realism,  and  have 
less  appeal  in  our  own  day  than  the  still-life  paintings  of  hunting  spoils,  the  trophies  grouped,  with  the  effect  of  a 
still-life  composition,  on  the  walls  of  certain  hunting-lodges,  and,  in  particular,  the  animal-shaped  porcelain  and 
ceramic  dishes  which  bear  witness  both  to  an  old  tradition  and  to  new  and  more  delicate  table  manners.  In  former 
times  animals  brought  home  by  the  hunters  were  cooked  whole,  and  birds  were  put  back  into  their  plumage  before 
being  carried  to  the  table;  whereas  now  the  guests  at  a  banquet  relished  their  game  in  the  form  of  pies  and  stews 
served  in  dishes  which  merely  imitated  the  aspect  it  had  had  when  ahve. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  importance  of  hunting  as  the  chief  source  of  animal  portraiture  began  to 
diminish.  Hounds  and  their  quarry  were  seen  less  frequently  in  pictures,  for  grazing  cows,  goats  and  sheep,  chickens 
and  doves  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  mood  and  the  playful  romanticism  of  the  Arcadian  shepherd-life 
that  now  filled  the  salons  (Pi.  206,  209,  212,  217,  279).  The  idyllic  dream  of  rural  happiness  was  illustrated  in 
paintings  of  cows  being  milked,  lapdogs  being  fondled  and  birds  being  fed.  Hens  pecking  about  for  grain  supplied 
the  theme  of  a  frieze  commissioned  by  Mme  de  Pompadour  for  the  Petit  Trianon  in  1749.  De  Goncourt  tells  us  that 
Boucher  painted  the  walls  of  a  salon  for  Demarteau,  his  engraver,  in  the  style  of  an  arbour,  giving  glimpses  of  a  land- 
scape with  pink  flamingos,  peacocks  with  outspread  tails,  swans  flapping  their  wings,  and  billing  turtle-doves. 
Domestic  animals  were  even  introduced  into  court  portraits  (Pi.  XIII).  They  no  longer  symbolized  the  elementary 
force  of  nature;  the  specimens  chosen  were  either  too  highly-bred — lapdogs  or  greyhounds — or  merely  pretty, 
hke  lambs  and  birds.  Even  the  bull,  once  a  divinity,  now  became  a  gentle,  cow-eyed  creature  (Pi.  187).  Finally, 
the  sentimental  school  used  animals  to  play  upon  the  emotions  and  to  typify  human  virtues  such  as  childish  innocence 
or  fidelity  (cf.  Pi.  247).  The  pastoral  and  sentimental  styles  ahke  reveal  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
scientific  study  of  nature  was  coming  into  its  own,  there  had  been  a  reversion  to  an  earher  attitude  towards  the  animal 
world.  In  some  cases  animals  were  being  used  as  projections  of  human  behaviour;  in  other  cases  the  former  mythical 
and  allegorical  creatures — Pan's  goat,  Venus's  doves,  the  cock  and  the  hare  (cf.  Pi.  XXX)  as  fertility  symbols  — 
were  brought  down  to  a  naturalistic  level  and  used  to  induce  an  erotic  mood.  Some  explanation  of  this  paradoxical 
phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  contemporary  popularity  of  La  Fontaine's  fables,  in  which  animals  talk  and  behave 
like  human  beings ;  themes  from  these  are  repeatedly  met  with  in  decorative  art.  Humanized  animals  were  put  on  the 
stage,  too,  in  Gozzi's  Fiabe  and  in  other  pieces.  This  aspect  of  animal  portraiture  links  up  with  a  characteristic  of  rococo 
society  which  has  already  been  mentioned  on  various  occasions  in  this  book — the  delight  people  took  in  recognizing 
themselves  and  their  neighbours  under  a  variety  of  disguises,  lowering  the  barrier  between  natural  and  artificial, 
creating  a  bewitching  confusion  between  reality  and  fantasy.  A  parallel  to  the  vogue  for  China  described  in  an  earlier 
section,  and  a  kind  of  paraphrase  of  the  views  of  the  French  and  German  materialists,  who  declared  that  the  human  soul 
differed  httle,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  animal,  is  provided  by  the  Essais  de  Papillonneries  humaines,  whose  author, 
Charles-Germain  de  Saint-Aubin,  used  butterflies  and  rats  to  illustrate  human  passions  and  weaknesses;  by  the 
"Canine  Elections"  represented  in  porcelain  groups;  by  Fragonard's  L' Education  fait  tout  and  by  engravings  such  as 
Bonnet's  Pleasures  of  Education,  which  make  fun  of  the  new  interest  in  children's  upbringing;  and  most  of  all  in  the 
"singeries",  as  they  were  called.  During  the  18th  century  monkeys  were  among  the  most  popular  of  non-domestic 
animals.  Their  resemblance  to  human  beings  was  occasionally  distorted  in  a  demonic  sense,  for  instance  in  a  set  of 
animal  figures  produced  at  Meissen  (Pi.  256);  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  were  used  to  caricature  human 
foolishness  and  vanity.  Desportes  still  followed  tradition  by  painting  monkeys  as  animals  in  straightforward  fashion 
(Pi.  184);  but  the  typical  rococo  "singerie"  presents  its  apes  in  the  court  dress  of  the  period,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
sense  of  parody.  Well-known  examples  include  Kandler's  Affenkapelle  and  the  portrayals  of  monkeys  by  Audran  and 
by  Christophe  and  Charles  Huet.  Their  customary  connection  with  chinoiseries  shows  that  they  were  not  meant  to 
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be  taken  seriously,  and  further  light  is  shed  on  the  covert  or  declared  purpose  of  a  whole  branch  of  rococo  animal 
portraiture  by  the  title  of  a  series  of  engravings  by  Charles  Huet:  Singcries,  on  difjerentes  Actions  de  la  Vic  humaine 
representees  par  des  Singes. 

The  most  unusual  and  disturbing  of  all  18th-century  animal  portraits  is  Chardin's  The  Ray  (Pi.  254,  255,  259). 
The  uncanny  nature  of  the  little  cat  is  conveyed  by  the  predatory  air  with  which  it  creeps  over  the  oysters;  compare 
this  with  Hogarth's  cat  beside  the  birdcage  (Pi.  91).  The  fish  itself,  in  its  caricatural  resemblance  to  a  human  being, 
in  the  iridescent  shimmer  of  death,  has  an  expression  of  fiendish  liveliness,  of  triumphant  mythical  or  magical  force. 
Chardin's  great  critic,  Diderot,  calls  this  "disgusting",  but  adds  "I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  out  of  this  magical  stuff." 
Nothing  could  afford  more  striking  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  contrasting  methods  of  expression  that 
characterizes  the  18th  century,  than  the  fact  that  while  Buffon  was  establishing  zoology  as  a  branch  of  science, 
Chardin  was  using  animal  portraiture  to  demonstrate  the  magic  in  nature.  And  nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  that 
universality  and  contrast  were  acknowledged  by  the  men  of  that  day  to  be  the  two  poles  of  a  single  perceptive 
capacity,  than  Diderot's  statement  that  Nature  had  admitted  both  Buffon  and  Chardin  to  her  confidence. 
Chardin  was  listed  among  the  members  of  the  Academy  as  "Painter  of  animals  and  fruit".  The  connection  thus 
established  indicates  the  closely  related  appeal  of  these  two  domains  of  nature,  fauna  and  flora,  during  this  period. 
And  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  and  cultural  history,  18th-century  animal  portraiture  and  flower  painting 
are  inseparably  linked.  While  Buffon  raised  zoology  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  Linnaeus  was  drawing  up  his  system  of 
scientific  botany.  Like  the  animal  portrait,  still-life  paintings  of  flowers  and  fruit  (Pi.  260,  261,  264)  maintained  the 
naturalistic  tradition  for  the  time  being.  This  was  particularly  strong  among  the  Flemish  painters  certain  of  whom  had 
brought  realism  of  detail  to  a  point  of  perfection  that  ranked  them  as  "little  masters".  The  flower  paintings  of  Huy- 
sum,  one  of  the  highest-paid  artists  in  this  style  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  show  the  great  value  still  set  upon 
optical  illusion;  his  flowers  really  look  "as  though  you  could  pick  them  up"  (Pi.  V).  The  publication  of  Linnaeus's 
Genera  Plantarium  in  1738  aroused  enthusiasm  for  botany  among  high  society;  it  became  an  item  in  the  education  of 
princes  and  princesses,  and  fashionable  people  took  to  forming  their  herbarium  as  a  hobby.  The  new  scientific 
knowledge  might  have  been  expected  to  act  as  a  curb  on  artistic  imagination.  But  if  we  disregard  a  few  exceptions, 
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mostly  occurring  in  the  decoration  of  Meissen  china  around  1740,  we  find  that  it  was  only  in  the  last  years  of  the 
century  that  art  began  to  approach  the  representation  of  plants  from  the  educative  angle  evidenced  in  the  Flora  Danica 
table  service  created  at  the  Copenhagen  manufactory.  In  the  intervening  period  flowers  and  fruit  were  depicted  — 
whether  in  still-life  paintings  (Pi.  260,  261,  264),  wall  decoration,  portraits  (PL  78,  XII),  goldsmith's  work,  porcelain 
or  weaving,  and  even  in  inlaid  furniture — as  though  scattered  at  random,  gathered  in  bunches,  twined  into  garlands, 
and  owing  their  beauty  and  life-like  charm  entirely  to  the  bounty  of  nature  (Pi.  121).  The  same  principle  was  followed 
in  all  the  other  still-life  themes  of  the  period  (Pi.  260-264).  But  though  form  and  texture  are  rendered  with  supreme 
ability,  realism  is  not  an  aim  in  itself  but  a  means  of  achieving  an  aesthetic  purpose.  The  avoidance  of  symmetry,  the  light, 
loose  arrangement,  the  elegantly  discreet  presentation  and  the  way  in  which  trifling  objects  are  made  to  look  valuable 
and  precious  ones  unassuming  —  all  indicate  the  strength  of  feminine  influence  upon  taste.  The  subjects  most  popular 
with  still-life  painters  and  decorators  reflect  the  fashionable  and  intellectual  trends  of  the  day — the  importance  of  art 
(Pi.  263)  and  music  (Pi.  185),  comedy  and  pastoral  fantasies,  the  interest  awakened  in  trade  and  craftsmanship, 
technology  and  chemistry  by  the  publication  of  Diderot's  Encyclopaedia.  The  moment  Rousseau's  books  appeared, 
the  walls  of  fashionable  salons  began  to  be  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  artists  took  to 
painting  humble  wild  flowers  and  simple  garden  blooms  instead  of  highly-cultivated  varieties.  No  sooner  had  Voltaire 
sung  the  praises  of  the  Huron,  the  Noble  Savage,  than  the  vogue  for  Red  Indian  trophies  was  introduced.  And  amid 
all  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  though  the  objects  themselves  are  imitated  to  perfection,  they  are  not  chosen  for  their  own 
sake,  but  as  symbols  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  as  aesthetic  or  intellectual,  ironic  or  sentimental  commentaries 
on  society.  Nature  is  represented  accurately,  but  superficially,  without  penetration — as  in  the  porcelain  flowers  that 
were  preferred  to  real  ones  because  people  found  them  more  beautiful  and  more  precious,  an  improvement  on  the 
imperfections  of  nature.  Yet,  as  an  anomaly  characteristic  of  this  century  of  extremes,  this  attitude  towards  the 
objective  world  was  counterbalanced  by  an  entirely  different  one.  Here  again,  as  with  the  treatment  of  the  "intime" 
and  in  animal  portraiture,  it  was  Chardin — together  with  a  few  other  artists  who  were  influenced  by  him,  such  as  de 
la  Porte  (Pi.  262;  and  cf.  Pi.  264) — who  dealt  with  his  subjects  according  to  their  own  individual  laws,  and  to  whom 
they  revealed  themselves  so  fully  that  he  painted  them  for  themselves  alone.  His  pictures  are  worlds  apart  from  the 
deft  imitation  of  nature  and  the  elegant  arrangements  to  be  found  in  other  still-life  painting.  Compared  with  these  they 
show  "the  least  possible  objectivity"  (Pinder)  and  fall  short  of  the  agreeable  composition  that  was  customary.  But 
Chardin's  "feeling  for  the  intervals  of  material  perception"  (Pinder)  enabled  him  to  animate  the  inanimate,  "to  render 
objective  form  by  starting  from  colour"  (Martin)  and  to  convey  underlying  meaning  simply  by  the  grouping  of 
objects.  The  kitchen  utensils  in  his  The  Ray  (Pi.  259)  — the  knife,  the  jug,  and  most  of  all  the  pot — make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture.  In  his  Breakfast  Table  (Pi.  XL)  the  different  objects  have  a  life  of  their 
own  in  a  world  from  which  the  human  beings  have  departed  and  which  has  ceased  to  belong  to  them !  Diderot 
declared  that  Chardin's  pictures  embraced  "la  recherche  de  la  verite,  la  philosophic".  Thus,  18th-century  still-life 
painting  was  not  confined  to  the  elegant,  cultivated  circle  of  the  court;  it  also  reveals  a  trend  that  was  developing 
beneath  that  brilliant,  rainbow-coloured  surface — the  search  for  the  truth,  which  was  ultimately  to  result  in  a  new 
picture  of  the  universe. 


TOWN  AND   COUNTRY 


The  1 8th  century  discovered  the  poetry  of  towns.  This  period  developed  a  hitherto  unprecedented  artistic  feeling 
for  city  scenes;  views  of  squares,  streets  and  palaces  came  to  be  accepted  as  worthy  themes  for  great  painters  (Pi.  265 
-278,  XIX,  XLI).  The  abruptness  of  this  acceptance,  the  sudden  universal  popularity  of  such  pictures,  are  the  more 
surprising  because  "veduta"  painting  already  had  a  long  history,  going  right  back  to  the  Itahan  Renaissance.  The  first 
topographical  cityscapes  were  painted  by  artists  of  the  stature  of  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Alberti  and  Pinturicchio  — 
usually  as  backgrounds  for  religious  pictures.  About  the  year  1600,  Northern  painters,  such  as  Brueghel  and  Bril, 
produced  views  of  the  Roman  Forum;  and  during  the  17th  century  the  general  appearance  of  various  towns,  or 
particular  features  of  their  architecture,  were  immortalized  by  Ruijsdael  and  Vermeer,  Velasquez-Mazo,  Berckheyde 
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and  van  der  Heyden.  But  for  all  this,  such  views  were  only  exceptions,  or  were  at  best  regarded — in  the  Netherlands, 
for  instance — as  one  among  many  specialized  branches  of  art,  attracting  no  very  great  interest.  Their  real  function 
was  to  provide  material  for  the  engravings  that  illustrated  geographical  works— the  so-called  "Cosmographies",  of 
which  Merian's  Theatrum  Europaeum  is  a  celebrated  example — where  they  were  appreciated  as  examples  of  topo- 
graphical drawing  rather  than  as  independent  works  of  art.  The  i8th  century  altered  all  this,  however;  "vedute" 
became  the  most  important  branch  of  landscape  painting  and  stimulated  the  creative  powers  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  period,  till  at  last  every  European  country  had  its  own  school  of  such  painters. 
The  first  impetus  for  this  development  came  from  the  new  fashion  for  educational  travel.  A  journey  through  Europe 

—  the  terms  "Grand  Tour",  "Kavalierstour"  and  "Tour  du  Monde"  seem  to  have  been  in  general  use  from  about 
1695  onwards — was  now  an  indispensable  item  in  a  fashionable  education.  Youths  from  noble  or  wealthy  families, 
especially  young  Englishmen,  were  sent  on  this  journey  accompanied  by  a  tutor.  We  can  gain  some  idea  of  the 
contemporary  passion  for  travel  from  Gibbon,  who  reported  in  1785  that  there  had  been  40,000  English  visitors  to 
Italy  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.  Travel  guides  and  "Ciceroni"  began  to  appear  on  all  sides.  To  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  most  important,  Richard  published  his  guide  to  Italian  art  as  early  as  1722;  de  la  Lande's  eight-volume 
work  on  travel  was  issued  in  1769,  and  Volkmann's  guide — still  used  by  Goethe  on  his  Italian  journey  —  in  1770. 
Such  was  the  zest  for  foreign  travel  that  Kerbel's  Vortichmstc  europaische  Rcisen  had  to  be  reprinted  fifteen  times 
between  1767  and  1796,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  The  principal  goal  of  the  "peregrinatio  academica"  (scholarly 
travel)  was  Italy;  in  that  country  Venice  and  Rome  were  the  towns  no  traveller  must  fail  to  visit;  and  as  the  century 
advanced,  they  became  the  great  centres  of  "veduta"  painting.  Venice  was  accounted  the  European  paradise, 
"il  sorrizzo  del  mondo".  Contemporary  journals  and  travel  reports  call  it  a  "cosmopolis"  — the  meeting-place  of 
elegant  society,  the  centre  of  musical  and  theatrical  life,  a  city  of  riotous  festivities.  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  attracted 
foreigners  with  its  incomparable  monuments,  its  famous  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  Throne  of  St  Peter. 

Every  visitor  to  these  towns  wanted  souvenirs  to  take  home  with  him,  demanded  bird's-eye  views,  or  pictures  of 
squares,  streets  and  famous  buildings.  A  school  of  artists  came  into  existence  to  satisfy  the  demand  by  producing 
sets  of  engravings,  drawings  and  paintings.  The  founder  of  the  Venetian  school  was  Carlevaris,  who  brought  out 
the  first  big  publication  of  its  kind  in  1703 — his  Le  Fabbrichc  e  Vedute  di  Venezia,  with  over  100  engravings  of  views 
and  individual  buildings.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  this  was  reprinted  no  less  than  six  times.  Carlevaris  declares 
in  his  dedication  that  the  purpose  of  his  work  is  "di  rendere  piu  facile  alia  notizia  de'  paesi  stranieri  le  Venete  Magni- 
ficenze"  (to  make  it  easier  for  foreign  countries  to  become  acquainted  with  Magnificent  Venice)  —  a  historical 
testimony  to  the  extent  to  which  foreign  tourists  had  influenced  the  development  of  Venetian  "veduta"  painting. 
Carlevaris's  paintings  were  commissioned  for  the  most  part  by  Englishmen.  His  great  pupil  and  successor,  Canaletto 

—  whose  first  patron  was  Owen  McSwing,  later  followed  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  British  Consul — sent  most  of  his 
work  to  foreign  countries,  and  above  all  to  England,  where  the  majority  of  his  pictures  still  remain;  and  so,  a  little 
later,  did  Guardi.  Wealthy  noblemen,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  employed  Canaletto  to  paint  extensive  series  of 
Venetian  views.  Things  were  much  the  same  in  Rome;  it  also  had  its  successive  generations  of  "veduta"  painters, 
chief  among  whom  were  Vanvitelli,  Pannini  and  Piranesi.  There  the  output  reached  its  culminating  point  with 
Piranesi's  gigantic  series  of  engravings,  which  formed  29  folio  volumes. 

What  the  18th-century  travellers  who  ordered  "vedute"  wanted,  and  what  the  artists  they  patronized  aimed  at 
providing  was  "a  retrospect  of  the  characteristic  and  significant  features  of  a  particular  town  or  region,  conveyed  with 
artistic  sensibility."  (Voss)  They  tried  to  render  "local  colour"  in  the  "portrayal  of  topographical  factors"  (Voss), 
to  bring  out  the  unique  aspect  of  a  city.  Thus  they  were  fond  of  depicting  the  bustling  life  and  business  activity  to  be 
seen  in  some  architecturally  celebrated  corner  (Pi.  265) ;  they  painted  the  Corso,  they  painted  streets  with  their  motley, 
colourful  crowds,  they  painted  fetes,  ceremonies  and  celebrations  (Pi.  72,  148,  149,  277,  XIX)  and  unusual  incidents 
in  city  history  (Pi.  268-270),  in  order  to  people  their  views  of  the  great  buildings  which,  as  time  went  on,  were 
multiplied  and  themselves  grouped  into  architectural  compositions.  In  the  course  of  several  generations,  it  became  the 
increasing  practice  to  heighten  the  specific  character,  the  "ambiente"  of  the  town.  Carlevaris's  views  are  sober  matter 
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of  fact,  they  do  not  attempt  to  convey  "atmosphere";  whereas  Canaletto  achieved  "a  harmonious  balance  between 
the  requirements  of  topographical  accuracy  and  the  freedom  of  composition  necessary  for  a  picturesque  effect" 
(Pevsner-Grautoff),  and  thus  conveyed  a  perfect  idea  of  the  overflowing  animation  of  Venetian  life  (Pi.  72,  267, 
XLI).  Guardi,  in  his  turn,  captured  "the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Venetian  atmosphere  in  unconstrained  improvization", 
"irradiating  it  with  his  picturesque  vision"  (Voss),  which  Missaglia,  his  early  biographer,  declared  to  be  "magia  di 
effetto"  (an  enchanted  realisation)  (Pi.  148,  265,  268,  275,  XIX). 

The  first  essential  for  this  development  was  for  the  city  scene  to  be  recognized  as  a  stage  play  on  a  monumental  scale. 
And  that  came  about  as  a  natural  result  of  so  much  travel,  since  the  traveller's  eye  learnt  for  the  first  time  to  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  individual  charm  of  the  different  towns  he  visited.  Returning  home,  the  travellers  looked  with  new 
eyes  at  their  native  land,  and  thus  discovered  the  marvels  of  their  own  architecture.  This  explains  how  "vedute"  came 
to  be  produced  all  over  Europe  and  not  merely  in  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  English  called  Canaletto  to  London  to 
paint  views  there,  and  these  in  their  turn  inspired  English  painters,  such  as  Scott  (Pi.  272).  Canaletto's  nephew, 
Bellotto,  the  precision  of  whose  topography  and  perspective  gave  a  crystalhne  magnificence  to  his  pictures,  was 
summoned  to  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  Petrograd  and  Warsaw  and  commissioned  to  immortalize  those  cities, 
their  castles  and  public  buildings  (Pi.  109,  no,  266,  271).  Foreign  artists  spent  long  periods  of  study  in  Rome- 
Hubert  Robert,  for  example,  hved  there  for  eleven  years  in  the  French  Academy— where  acquaintance  with  Italian 
masters  gave  them  a  taste  for  "veduta"  painting  (Pi.  269,  270)  and  a  love  of  the  Italian  landscape  (Pi.  XLII).  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  artists  was  the  draughtsman  C.-N.  Cochin,  who  hved  in  Italy  from  1749  to  1751, 
sketching  many  sites  and  landscapes,  and  who  after  his  return  to  France  issued  a  Voyage  d'ltalie  (1758)  which  served 
his  compatriots  for  many  years  as  a  travel  guide.  Others  were  Wilson,  the  Englishman  who  painted  the  scenery  of 
Italy  (Pi.  274),  and  Vernet  and  Hubert  Robert,  who  on  their  return  home  became  the  greatest  "veduta"  painters  of 
France.  At  the  order  of  Louis  XV,  Vernet  painted  his  monumental  series  of  the  fifteen  most  celebrated  seaports  of 
France  (Pi.  273)— a  significant  indication  of  the  newly-awakened  appreciation  of  native  city  scenes.  And  Hubert 
Robert,  the  tireless  recorder  of  Paris,  was  commissioned  by  Louis  XVI  to  supplement  that  series  by  a  succession  of 
views  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Languedoc  (Pi.  278). 

Robert's  Languedoc  paintings  are  "ruin  pictures"  (Pi.  278).  This  special  branch  of  "veduta"  painting  had  been  a 
well-established  tradition  in  Rome  in  the  17th  century;  but  it  came  to  its  finest  flowering  in  the  era  of  Winckelmann, 
with  the  rediscovery  of  classical  antiquity.  The  Roman  ruins,  the  dominating  feature  of  the  Eternal  City,  have  never 
been  overlooked  since  the  Renaissance.  The  high  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Colbert 
sent  the  architect  Desgodetz  to  Rome  in  1678  to  make  records  of  its  ancient  monuments,  and  that  as  early  as  1686  the 
Pope  made  a  law  prohibiting  the  export  of  antiquities.  Herculaneum,  accidentally  discovered  in  1709,  was  systematic- 
ally excavated  from  1738  onwards  (Ph  23),  and  work  on  Pompeii  began  in  1755.  Artists  and  eminent  men  went  to 
Rome  to  study  its  classical  monuments.  Kent,  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1720  after  a  period  of  such  study,  became 
England's  leading  architect.  The  Marquis  de  Marigny  prepared  himself  for  his  future  post  as  Superintendent  of  the 
royal  buildings,  gardens  and  works  of  art  by  a  two-year  sojourn  in  Italy,  during  which  he  caught  the  taste  for 
antiques.  In  1734  Montesquieu  wrote  his  famous  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  Grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  De- 
cadence, in  which— as  the  author  himself  declares— the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  is  brc  aght  back  to  life.  At  the  time  when 
Winckelmann,  the  founder  of  classical  archaeology,  was  visiting  Italy  (1755),  the  fervour  had  possessed  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Enthusiasm  for  ancient  buildings  was  carried  so  far  that  people  erected  copies  of  Roman  monuments  in 
their  parks  and  gardens;  an  open-air  theatre  in  the  park  of  the  Eremitage  at  Bayreuth  took  the  form  of  a  ruined 
portico,  with  pillars;  a  Corinthian  colonnade  was  built  in  the  Pare  Monceau  in  Paris;  at  Potsdam  the  Park  of  Sans 
Souci  had  its  "Ruinenberg",  and  Robert  Adam  designed  a  Roman  ruin  for  Kedleston  in  Derbyshire.  It  became  the 
fashion  to  take  ruins  as  the  themes  for  wall  paintings  and  porcelain  decoration,  the  title-pages  of  books  and  the  design 
of  ornaments.  Cuvillies,  Babel,  Le  Prince  and  other  artists  brought  out  books  of  such  designs  to  serve  as  patterns. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm  ruin-painting  flourished  as  never  before. 
It  was  centred  on  Rome,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Vanvitelli  founded  the  dynasty  of  ruin-painters 
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72     A.  Canaletto,  The  mole  with  the  Buciiitoro  at  anchor 

which  was  so  brilliantly  carried  on  by  Pannini  and  Piranesi.  The  former  in  his  paintings,  the  latter  in  his  engravings  of 
the  Mirabilia  Romae,  produced  topographically  accurate  general  views,  archaeologically  faithful  glimpses  of  detail, 
and  imaginative  interpretations  which  were  eagerly  sought-after  in  all  European  countries.  Piranesi,  a  trained  archi- 
tect, had  an  enormous  output,  his  Vedute  di  Roma,  Le  Antichita  Romanae,  della  Magnificenza  ed  Architettura  de  Roniani 
(PL  14,  15)  following  one  another  in  a  steady  succession.  As  a  result  of  his  influence  Hubert  Robert  became  a 
"peintre  de  ruines",  as  he  himself  called  it,  and  after  his  return  home  he  began  to  record  the  Roman  remains  in 
France  (PL  278),  which  had  not  previously  attracted  the  attention  of  any  artist. 

During  the  17th  century,  ruins  had  been  a  subject  for  landscape  painting  in  the  heroic  maimer.  In  the  18th  century  they 
were  recorded  with  a  topographical  and  architectural  exactitude  that  reflects  the  new-born  interest  in  archaeology  and 
the  scientific  enthusiasm  for  antiquities.  Many  18th-century  views  are,  however,  imbued  with  a  latent  romanticism 
which  becomes  more  and  more  evident  as  the  century  advances.  As  early  as  1708,  de  Piles,  in  his  Cours  de  Peititure  par 
Principes,  advises  artists  to  take  up  ruin-painting  for  the  sake  of  atmosphere,  thinking  of  the  life  that  once  went  on  in 
such  buildings.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  when  the  pre-Romantic  era  was  already  foreshadowed,  Diderot 
summed  up  the  current  enthusiasm  for  ruins  (in  his  report  on  the  1767  Salon):  "Les  idees  que  les  ruines  reveillent  en 
nous  sont  grandes;  tout  s'aneantit,  tout  perit,  tout  passe  .  .  .  L'effet  de  ces  compositions .  .  .  e'est  de  vous  laisser  dans  une 
douce  melancolie."  This  explains  how  Hubert  Robert  came  to  paint  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre  romantically 
transfigured  into  a  ruin. 

Ruins  and  modern  towns  were  of  course  frequently  depicted  with  topographical  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  perspective 
— Algarotti,  Guyot  and  Valenciennes,  whose  statements  have  been  corroborated  in  recent  times  by  Fritzsche,  declared 
that  Canaletto,  Bellotto,  Guardi,  Vernet  and  other  masters  made  considerable  use  of  the  camera  obscura  when 
preparing  a  "veduta  esatta  del  naturale"  (Pi.  109,  271).  On  the  other  hand,  artists  were  inclined  to  allow  themselves 
considerable  latitude  in  the  treatment  of  real  scenes,  inserting  among  actual  buildings  others  which  existed  only  in 
their  imagination,  or  bringing  together  in  one  picture  several  monuments  from  different  parts  of  a  town.  Count 
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Algarotti  commissioned  Canaletto  to  paint  an  "ideal"  view  of  the  Rialto,  in  which  the  bridge  itself  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  were  replaced  by  corresponding  examples  of  Palladio's  work,  though  the  general  scene,  and  the 
Venetian  life  going  on  there,  were  recorded  without  alteration.  The  range  of  possibilities  available  for  such  fantasies  as 
this — they  were  known  as  "vedute  ideate"  and  had  an  exceptional  vogue — extended  from  what  were  called  "collec- 
ted views"  of  ancient  monuments  brought  together  without  rhyme  or  reason  (Pi.  276),  to  the  Capriccio,  or  general 
impression  of  the  Grand  Canal,  bordered  by  romantic  ruins  and  populated  by  strange  figures  (Pi.  280).  This  "tendency 
towards  the  free  paraphrase  of  reality"  (Voss),  with  its  playful  combination  of  architectural  subjects,  reveals  the 
peculiar  18th-century  attitude  to  the  "veduta" — the  inclination  to  dramatize  it.  A  painter  would  switch  architectural 
groups  to  and  fro  as  though  they  were  "praticables" — movable  pieces  of  stage  scenery, —  arranging  them  after  the 
fashion  of  a  theatrical  perspective  so  as  to  heighten  the  architectural  effect  he  was  trying  to  produce,  or  to  enhance  the 
desired  atmosphere  (Pi.  276).  Architecture  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  monumental  stage  scenery,  the  city  view  as  a 
magnificent  stage  "decor" ;  and  even  the  most  faithful  "veduta"  was  apt  to  take  on  a  theatrical  air,  simply  because  of 
the  angle  from  which  it  had  been  painted  (Pi.  149,  268,  275).  It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  at  the  very  time  when 
composite  views  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity,  and  artists  like  Canaletto,  Guardi,  Pannini,  Piranesi,  Marco 
Ricci  and  Marieschi  were  turning  out  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  them,  Servandoni  was  presenting  the  first  of  his 
"architectural  plays"  in  Paris.  These  took  up  a  whole  evening  of  silent  performance,  during  which  scenery  was 
transformed  into  a  kind  of  diorama  (Tintelnot),  gigantic  pieces  of  fake  architecture  being  moved  up  and  down, 
together  and  apart,  and  played  upon  by  changing  lights.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the  great  Italian 
"veduta"  painters,  including  Canaletto,  had  originally  been  trained  as  scene-painters  and  architectural  draughtsmen 
and  that  some  of  them — Pannini,  for  instance — were  also  designers,  of  fetes.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  when  19th- 
century  realism  began  to  creep  into  the  "vedute",  this  theatrical  element  found  its  last  original  expression  in  the 
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75    J.-H.  Fragonard,  The  small  park 

invention  of  the  panorama,  where  the  aim  was  to  create  a  complete  illusion.  This  was  developed  by  Breysig,  an 
architectural  painter,  and  the  first  example  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Ira  Parker  in  1787. 
The  characteristic  landscape  of  the  18th  century  is  the  park.  This  derived  from  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  period  and 
represented  the  creative  aspect  of  its  contest  with  nature.  All  great  painters  from  the  time  of  Watteau  (Pi.  XVI) 
were  fond  of  painting  parks  (Pi.  109,  271,  273),  and  introduced  park-like  features  even  into  their  Arcadian  land- 
scapes (Pi.  XXXI).  Boucher  (Pi.  204,  206),  Pater  and  Lancret  (Pi.  XVII),  Fragonard  (Pi.  XX)  and  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds  (Pi.  IX),  Vigee-Lebrun  and  Chodowiecki  all  gave  a  place  of  honour  to  the  park.  It  provides  the  background 
for  fetes  (Pi.  XX)  and  portraits  (Pi.  82),  stage  scenes  and  the  settings  of  pastoral  pieces  (Pi.  XXIX).  Masters  such 
as  La  Joue  and  Cuvillies,  Pillement  and  Babel,  produced  whole  series  of  ornamental  designs  with  views  of  fantastic 
parks,  known  to  their  contemporaries  as  the  "genre  pittoresque".  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Abbe  de 
Saint-Non  revealed  the  beauty  of  the  picturesquely  overgrown  Italian  parks  to  Fragonard  and  Hubert  Robert, 
accompanying  them  on  visits  to  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  other  famous  villas  in  Rome  and  the  Campagna 
— Ludovisi,  Albani,  Borghese,  Pamphili,  Madama  and  so  forth.  It  was  they  who,  with  brush  and  pencil,  produced  the 
finest  park  landscapes  of  the  period — enchanting  views  of  nature,  where  the  current  feeling  for  such  scenery  is 
eloquently  expressed  in  a  harmonious  association  of  forest  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation  with  paved  terraces, 
fountains  and  columns,  statues  and  vases  on  lofty  pedestals  (Pi.  75,  XX). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  18th  century  that  it  should  have  raised  garden  planning  to  the  level  of  an  art  and  regarded  it 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  landscape  painting  as  a  medium  of  expression.  "Gardening",  declared  Home  in  1761, 
"indeed  possesses  one  advantage,  never  to  be  equalled  in  the  other  Arts:  in  various  scenes,  it  can  raise  successively  all 
the  different  emotions  of  grandeur,  of  sweetness,  of  gaiety,  of  melancholy,  of  wildness  etc.";  while  Kant  considered 
that  the  art  of  painting  should  be  "divided  into  the  beautiful  description  of  nature  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  of 
her  products.  The  former  corresponds  to  actual  painting,  the  latter  to  the  planning  of  pleasure  gardens."  The  attempt 
was  made  to  elevate  the  art  of  gardening  to  a  branch  of  academic  study,  and  this  century  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first  large  works  on  the  subject — bulky  tomes  began  to  appear  on  all  sides.  The  standard  books  of  theory  are  d'Argen- 
ville's  Theorie  ct  Pratique  du  Jardinage  (1709),  Langley's  New  Principles  of  Gardetiiug  (1745),  Chambers's  A  Dissertation  on 
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Oriental  Gardening  (1772)  (Pi.  73),  and  Hirschfeld's  Theorie  der  Gartenkunst  (1780)  (Pi.  74);  and  these  mark  the 
various  phases  in  the  development  of  garden  planning  as  the  century  went  by.  The  extent  to  which  interest  was 
focussed  on  the  subject  of  parks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  argued  about  by  all  the  great  minds  of  the 
period,  from  Shaftesbury,  Addison  and  Pope,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  to  Kant,  Sulzer  and  Herder,  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  excitement  they  aroused  is  understandable  when  we  realize  that  it  was  in  parks  that  the  new  views 
concerning  nature  were  illustrated  and  put  into  practice.  The  enduring  contribution  made  by  the  18th  century  to 
landscape  planning,  its  most  creative  achievement,  was  its  substitution  of  the  natural  style— the  "English  garden", 
as  it  was  called — for  the  geometrical  pattern  universally  followed  since  the  Renaissance  and  known,  after  Le  Notre  laid 
out  the  grounds  of  Versailles  for  Louis  XIV,  as  the  "French  garden".  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  century  both  these 
styles  were  in  fashion,  each  being  favoured  by  certain  countries;  and  in  some  places  the  two  were  even  combined. 
French  gardens  came  into  existence  wherever  a  royal  residence  was  built  (Pi.  109,  271,  273);  for  they  were  the 
indispensable  adjuncts  of  such  places,  extending  their  "sphere  of  influence"  and  marking  the  division  between  them 
and  the  surrounding  countryside.  In  a  relationship  so  close  that  they  formed  a  single  unit,  palace  and  garden  consti- 
tuted the  "immediate  domain"  of  the  ruler,  and  symbolized  his  absolute  will  to  power.  As  the  scene  of  ebullient 
festivities,  the  park  was  required  to  have  architectural  form,  like  the  reception  rooms  of  the  palace,  to  which  it 
provided  a  kind  of  open-air  annex.  It  was  laid  out  with  geometrical  ingenuity  (Pi.  285);  the  area  to  be  covered  was 
divided,  to  either  side  of  a  central  axis,  into  equal  sections,  traversed  by  dead-straight  paths  and  canals;  one  portion 
would  be  occupied  by  the  "parterre",  with  its  pools,  flower-beds,  groups  of  sculpture,  obelisks  and  ornamental 
shrubs;  elsewhere  came  the  "bosquet",  surrounded  by  high,  clipped  hedges  and  separated  into  various  parts  with 
stone  seats,  pavilions,  fountains,  pergolas,  colonnades  and  grottoes.  There  would  also  be  a  green  theatre  and  a  maze. 
At  the  far  end  a  thick  wood,  cut  up  by  avenues  and  smaller  paths  into  squares  bordered  by  hedges,  separated  the 
garden  proper  from  the  open  country  beyond.  All  this  vegetation  was  "architecturalized" ;  the  trees  were  trimmed  into 
various  shapes,  the  hedges  clipped  to  form  walls,  niches  or  vaulted  corridors,  the  flower-beds  laid  out  in  geometrical 
patterns.  The  style  of  the  French  court  was  carried  far  and  wide  as  the  century  progressed,  and  gardens  of  this  kind 
sprang  up  all  over  Europe — at  Melbourne  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  at  Vienna  and  Schonbrunn,  Aranjuez  and  Drottning- 
hokn,  Nimes  and  Petrograd — their  size  and  magnificence  unrivalled  in  any  other  age.  Every  petty  princeling  must 
have  his  own  "Versailles",  with  its  chateau  and  grounds.  In  Germany,  which  has  an  exceptional  wealth  of  stately 
gardens  in  this  manner — Nymphenburg,  Schlosshof,  Briihl,  Moritzburg,  Gross-Sedlitz,  Eremitage  bei  Bayreuth  and 
Sans  Souci  are  merely  the  chief  among  them, —  the  "French  garden"  held  its  own  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
Veitshochheim,  created  in  1763-79,  is  one  of  the  last  examples,  and  its  original  lay-out  and  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  (Pi.  285). 

While  Le  Notre's  standards  of  garden  design  were  spreading  over  Europe,  a  vigorous  counter-offensive  was  prepar- 
ing in  England,  with  its  newly-awakened  love  of  nature.  Thomson's  pronouncement,  "I  know  no  subject  more 
elevating,  more  amusing,  more  ready  to  awake  the  poetical  enthusiasm,  the  philosophical  reflexion  and  the  moral 
sentiment,  than  the  works  of  Nature,"  indicates  the  new  spirit  that  was  to  lead  to  devastating  criticism  of  the  French 
garden  by  such  eminent  prophets  of  nature  as  Shaftesbury,  Addison  and  Pope.  "The  French  garden  merely  reflects  the 
will  of  its  owner,  who  has  laid  his  yoke  upon  Nature,  so  that  instead  of  following  her  own  ideas  she  takes  on  his 
characteristics  enforced  upon  her  as  the  badge  of  her  servitude."  In  these  words  Schopenhauer,  somewhat  later, 
expressed  the  views  of  this  group.  Drawing  upon  its  new  ideas  about  nature,  and  setting  itself  new  aims,  England 
developed  its  own  style  of  gardening,  which  was  soon  to  captivate  the  whole  of  Europe.  Aimed  at  satisfying  the 
needs  of  private  family  life  rather  than  the  requirements  of  court  ceremony  and  pomp,  this  new  style  made  the  garden 
into  a  place  to  stroll  about  in.  "It  consists  of  a  succession  of  landscapes,  composed  like  classical  paintings.  Nature  reigns 
supreme  throughout;  architecture  no  longer  intrudes  upon  her,  but  plays  a  subordinate  part.  The  castle  no  longer 
dominates  the  scene,  and  the  central  axis  has  disappeared.  Regularity  has  been  superseded  by  free  picturesque  effects. 
The  trees  grow  up  unsupported,  paths  take  a  winding  course,  stone-rimmed  pools  have  given  place  to  ponds  with 
grassy  banks,  and  cascades  have  become  waterfalls."  (Grote)  Streams  flow  through  these  gardens,  and  the  natural 
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conformation  of  the  ground,  with  its  mounds  and  hollows,  is  incorporated  in  the  plan  (Pi.  284).  The  spirit  in  which 
this  style  developed  is  shown  by  the  maxim,  first  laid  down  by  Kent,  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  landscape  garden  should 
be  created  with  the  help  of  the  "picturesque"  items  which  were  then  the  favourite  themes  of  painters  as  well— the 
lonely  mill  (Pi.  210),  the  bridge  (Pi.  211),  the  narrow  path,  the  dead  tree  (Pi.  212,  XLIII),  the  ruin  (Pi.  211).  There 
was  an  increasing  attempt  to  "extend  the  range  of  feeling"  by  emphasizing  such  accessories  as  these,  and  by  methods 
such  as  that  of  Hirschfeld,  who  divided  his  gardens  into  various  sections,  respectively  characterized  bv  pleasant 
serenity  and  gaiety,  gentle  melancholy  and  romance,  and  impressive,  lofty  seriousness.  It  was  Rousseau,  the  tireless 
champion  of  nature,  who  prepared  the  way  for  this  style  in  the  continental  countries.  The  first  "English  gardens" 
in  France  were  those  of  Ermenonville  and  Monceau,  soon  followed  by  Worlitz  and  Weimar  in  Germany.  Landscape 
gardening  won  its  final  triumph  in  1775,  when  Louis  XVI  ordered  the  clipped  trees  in  the  park  at  Versailles  to  be 
cut  down. 

In  no  other  period  was  the  return  to  nature  so  stubbornly  contested  as  in  the  18th  century;  to  no  other  period  was 
nature  so  much  a  stranger.  The  retreat  into  a  fictitious  Arcadia,  which  we  have  described  in  the  "Pastoral"  section  of 
this  book,  culminated  in  the  building  of  Marie-Antoinette's  artificial  hamlet  in  the  Trianon  park.  Even  the  18th- 
century  English  garden  was  an  artifice,  aimed  at  expressing  a  particular  view  of  nature,  not  at  giving  free  play  to 
Nature  herself.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  when  gardens  were  copied  from  the  pictures  of  the  great 
17th-century  landscape  painters — Ruijsdael,  Poussin  or  Claude, —  they  were  touched  up  to  give  a  more  "natural" 
impression,  even  to  the  extent  of  planting  a  dead  trunk,  the  regulation  "brown  tree".  Not  only  the  landscape 
gardeners,  but  the  English  painters  as  well  were  constantly  referring  to  the  17th-century  masters  of  landscape  painting 
as  authorities  with  a  deep  "awareness  of  the  essence  of  natural  objects"  (cf.  Pi.  XLIII).  Hirschfeld's  injunction  to 
"stir  the  imagination  and  the  sensibilities  by  means  of  gardens,  more  powerfully  than  they  can  be  stirred  by  a  scene  of 
mere  natural  beauty,"  and  Sckell's  opinion  that  "to  invent  landscape  pictures  for  gardens  is  more  difficult  than  to 
invent  them  on  canvas,"  reveal  the  distance  that  separates  the  18th  century  from  the  great  periods  of  landscape 
painting  in  the  17th  and  19th  centuries.  The  two  last  regarded  their  art  as  a  reverent  dialogue  with  Nature  as  God  had 
created  her,  while  the  intervening  period  had  eyes  onlv  for  artificial  form.  It  was  the  heralds  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment— such  as  Gessner.  with  his  Brief  iiber  die  Landschaftsmahlerey  (1787)  — who  first  looked  afresh  upon  unembellished 
landscape  and  perceived  its  strength  (Pi.  281-283,  XLIV). 


ECCLESIA    TRIUMPHANS 


During  the  baroque  era  the  Counter-Reformation  had  established  the  Church,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  a  dominant 
spiritual  and  secular  power — a  position  it  still  appeared  to  occupy  in  the  18th  century,  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  State.  But  in  every  country  where  the  forces  of  enlightenment  were  at  work,  and  therefore  above  all  in  France, 
the  Church  was  in  reality  subjected  to  attack  from  the  most  varied  quarters,  which  were  sapping  the  foundations  of 
its  teaching.  Behind  a  brilliant  exterior  it  was  hard-pressed  to  defend  its  spiritual  positions,  though  its  secular  pre- 
rogatives were  as  yet  unimpaired.  The  up-to-date  methods  of  defence  that  it  adopted,  its  skill  in  matching  the  weapons 
of  its  assailants,  are  illustrated  in  Moreau's  satirical  Histoirc  des  Cacouacs,  a  brilliant  "modernistic"  apologia  published  in 
1757.  This  treats  of  the  Cacouacs,  a  hitherto  unknown  tribe  just  discovered  to  the  south  of  the  48th  degree  of  latitude 
—  in  other  words,  by  the  usual  convention  of  Utopian  literature,  in  the  centre  of  European  life,  in  Paris,  London  and 
so  forth.  Armed  with  a  poison  they  carry  under  their  tongues  and  which  spurts  out  with  every  word  they  utter, 
however  trifling,  they  wage  deadly  warfare  against  authority,  revealed  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  wisdom. 
As  descendants  of  the  Titans,  it  is  their  ambition  to  storm  heaven  once  again  and  establish  Nature  as  their  goddess. 
Only  a  small  troop  of  their  opponents  has  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  These  bold  spirits  win  the  victory;  but  they 
would  assuredly  have  been  crushed  in  the  decisive  battle,  had  they  not  possessed  an  even  more  terrible  weapon — 
a  pipe  whose  note  put  the  impious  Cacouacs  to  flight.  Everyone  knew  who  the  Cacouacs  were  supposed  to  be: 
Voltaire  and  his  rationalist  disciples,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  Rousseau  and  the  champions  of  natural  law, 
the  materialists  and  atheists  whose  leader  was  Baron  Holbach;  in  short,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Not  so  well 
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P.  B.  Stadtmueller,  Ideal  plan  for  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Weingarten.  Engraving 


known  were  the  members  of  the  small  troop  that  fought 
them:  Chameix,  the  enemy  of  the  Encyclopaedists; 
Freron,  the  enemy  of  the  philosophers;  Don  Calmet, 
defender  of  the  Bible;  Butler,  who  was  fighting  the 
Deists  on  philosophical  grounds;  and  others,  such  as 
Father  Feijoo,  who  also  took  the  "pipe"  as  their 
weapon,  though  heretics  were  still  being  burnt  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  even  in  the  18th  centurv — da  Silva 
went  to  the  stake  at  Lisbon  in  1738.  The  way  in  which 
the  modern  apologists  tried  to  meet  their  opponents 
with  their  own  weapons  is  shown  in  Abbe  Houtte- 
ville's  book,  La  Religion  Chretienne  prouvee  par  les  Faits, 
which  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  fact  that,  as  its 

title  indicates,  it  marshalled  its  arguments  in  the  rationalistic  manner.  Similarly,  Father  Andre,  in  his  Genie  du  Christi- 
anisme,  made  great  play  with  the  concept  of  beauty  as  defined  in  the  latest  aesthetic  theories,  to  support  his  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  God.  "Inasmuch  as,  penetrating  more  deeply,  we  observe  God  as  resting  in  Himself,"  he  declares, 
"we  have  seen  that  there  is  nothing  greater,  nothing  more  admirable,  nothing  more  awful,  than  divinity  presented 
as  it  were  in  a  play." 

This  concept  produced  a  sensational  effect  in  the  salons,  and  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  that  efforts  to  find  a  form  of 
apologia  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  were  paralleled  by  another  and  more  traditional  method  of  supporting 
the  throne  of  St  Peter — by  the  baroque  faculty  of  seeing  God  as  a  figure  of  drama,  with  an  ancient  piety  that  had 
not  yet  died  out.  But  that  piety  drew  its  strength  from  a  power  of  imagination  that  the  twentieth  century  can  no 
longer  command — an  ability  to  think  in  pictures,  to  give  pictorial  form  to  faith — to  see  God  and  the  universe  as  the 
"Theatrum  sacrum"  whose  last  great  pageant  was  the  "Ecclesia  triumphans".  "With  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the 
chahce,  a  picture  of  Faith,  and  a  book  to  symbolize  the  enlightened  doctrine" — that  was  how  Maulpertsch  could 
still  depict  it  at  the  end  of  the  period,  in  the  library  at  Klosterbruck ;  and  so  also  Palomino  had  represented  it  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  chancel  of  San  Esteban  at  Salamanca — showing  a  triumphal  car,  escorted  by 
Thomas  of  Aquinas,  bearing  allegorical  figures  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  Steadfastness  and  Temperance,  and  drawn  by 
horses  that  trampled  on  Error,  Heresy  and  Ignorance. 

The  form  and  content  of  this  last  picture  were  based  on  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  the  glorification  of  the  Eucharist, 
after  Rubens.  Indeed,  we  constantly  find  that  the  great  themes  of  18th-century  ecclesiastical  art  can  be  traced  right 
back  to  sources  in  the  baroque  era.  Sacred  art  was  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  Counter-Reformation  that  even 
in  its  final  phase,  in  the  rococo  period  which  witnessed  so  many  decisive  innovations  in  profane  art,  it  could  not 
break  away  from  tradition.  But  that  very  fact  explains  the  tremendous  influence  it  could,  and  did,  still  exert.  Re- 
membering that  ecclesiastical  baroque  originated  in  papal  Rome,  we  have  to  admit  that  almost  all  the  sacred  art  of 
the  1 8th  century  must  be  regarded,  on  the  strength  of  its  content,  as  late  baroque;  as  the  final  phase  of  a  style  which 
owed  its  magnificent  effectiveness  to  its  committal  to  the  Church  militant  in  the  battle  begun  by  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
when  in  his  little  book  of  exercises — directed  against  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  Reformation — he  adjured  the 
faithful  to  summon  up  a  picture  of  the  sacred  truths,  of  God  and  His  Saints,  in  the  fervour  of  their  prayers.  "Set 
before  thine  eyes. . ."  are  the  words  that  open  many  chapters  of  his  instructions.  The  great  store  to  be  set  by  pictures 
was  most  clearly  explained,  however,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  an  uncompromising  rejection  of  the  iconoclasts: 
"Moreover,  the  holy  Council  of  the  Church  teaches  that  pictures  of  Christ,  of  His  Virgin  Mother  and  of  other 
Saints  may  particularly  be  shown  in  churches  and  shall  be  kept  by  the  people,  and  that  due  honour  and  reverence 
shall  be  paid  to  them,  not  as  though  they  were  looked  upon  as  having  in  themselves  aught  that  is  divine,  or  any 
power  to  answer  prayer,  or  as  though  trust  should  be  laid  in  such  pictures  as  did  the  heathen  in  the  days  of  old,  who 
set  their  hopes  upon  idols;  but  because  the  honour  shown  to  them  is  directed  to  those  whose  portraits  they  are,  so 
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that  in  kissing  such  pictures,  baring  our  heads  before  them  and  kneeling  to  them,  we  are  indeed  worshipping  Christ 
and  doing  reverence  to  the  Saints  whose  likeness  they  bear.  This  was  likewise  established  by  the  decisions  ot  the 
Councils,  and  more  especially  by  the  Second  Synod  of  Nicaea,  in  confutation  of  the  Iconoclasts."  (Sessio  XXV, 
3  and  4  December  1563) 

When,  from  1570  onwards,  the  Jesuits  made  a  practice  of  giving  performances  based  on  these  pictures  of  the  sacred 
truths,  and  developed  the  "Theatrum  sacrum"  as  an  instrument  ot  propaganda  for  the  Faith,  art,  as  "an  act  of  re- 
presentation of  the  deity",  gradually  became  the  outstanding  medium  ot  the  new  piety.  Even,-  religion  is  a  kind  of 
dramatic  performance,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Catholic  faith,  whose  conception  of  the  universe  places 
mankind  between  the  alternatives  of  damnation  and  redemption,  in  whose  rites  sacred  history  is  presented  as  a  series 
of  constantly  recurring  events,  and  whose  unit  of  time,  the  ecclesiastical  year,  gives  each  day  its  individual  significance. 
The  baroque  passion  for  spectacle  demanded  that  all  this  be  put  into  visible  shape.  Just  as  the  secular  theatres  presented 
worldly  occurrences  in  dramatic  form,  so  the  churches  brought  the  "Theatrum  sacrum"  within  their  walls.  During 
the  baroque  period  this  was  a  purely  visual  affair;  but  in  the  iSth  century  religious  art  advanced  to  something  more 
tangible,  and  the  congregation  was  given  the  impression,  essential  to  drama,  of  witnessing  actual  events.  The  pageant 
of  sacred  history  was  no  longer  unfolded  as  a  series  of  long-past  happenings,  but  as  something  ever-present,  taking 
place  then  and  there,  in  their  very  midst.  This  is  why  the  churches  of  this  period  employed  optical  illusion  to  contri- 
bute an  imaginative,  pictorial  element  through  which  their  real  dimensions  were  transcended.  Even."  means  of  dis- 
pelling the  awareness  of  space  and  time  was  adopted  to  make  the  oft-repeated  act  of  redemption  more  forcefully 
convincing.  Clouds,  angels  and  saints  were  shown  with  three-dimensional  reahsm,  to  create  for  the  faithful  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  hereafter.  Every  incident  selected  was  shown  at  its  most  dramatic  moment,  when  expression 
and  gesture  could  vividly  convey  the  inner  spiritual  processes  that  were  going  on.  The  twentieth-century  observer 
may  fmd  something  disconcerting,  even  irreverent,  in  the  fact  that  for  this  purpose  the  Church  borrowed  the  means 
of  expression  used  in  secular  art — representing  heavenly  beings  with  the  grace  and  charm,  and  in  the  sumptuous 
attire,  more  usually  associated  with  earthly  courtiers.  But  in  those  days  the  heroes  of  classical  drama  invariably 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  contemporary  costume,  so  why  should  the  faithful  be  shocked  when  the  Saints  were  dressed 
in  like  fashion  ?  (cf  Pi.  290)  Indeed,  this  means  of  abolishing  chronological  limitations  may  often  have  been  adopted 
deliberately — with  much  the  same  intention  that  made  portraits  of  founders  particularly  numerous  in  the  religious 
pictures  ot  this  period,  where  they  provided  a  visible  reminder  of  the  monasteries'  disputed  rights  to  their  worldly 
possessions  (cf.  Pi.  298).  The  threat  to  the  faith  was  an  even  more  serious  matter,  however;  so  the  mysteries  ot 
religion,  especially  those  of  the  Eucharist,  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  legends  and  miracles  of  the 
Saints,  were  depicted  with  unprecedented  lavishness.  Great  prominence  was  given  to  the  defeat  of  the  Evil  One  bv 
the  Virgin  Marv,  whose  worship  now  took  a  central  position  (cf.  Pi.  292-294,  3  03 , 3  09,  XLV,  XL VII) .  Representatives 
of  glorious  traditions  were  shown  as  leaders  of  the  faithful — the  painted  ceiling  ot  the  Church  ot  the  Benedictines  at 
Miinsterschwarzach  was  known  as  "Theatrum  honoris"  (cf.  Pi.  311,  316) — and  Heaven  opened  to  reveal  the  Trinity 
in  all  its  glory,  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  Ecclesia. 

The  true  nature  of  18th-century  religious  art  becomes  apparent  only  when  we  realize  that  it  was  through  a  gradual 
course  of  development,  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments  of  the  period,  that  the  mystical  "imaginings"  recommended 
by  Ignatius  of  Loyola  finally  assumed  visual  and  dramatic  form.  Tiepolo's  Crown  of  Thorns  (Pi.  XL VI)  is  a  highly 

'theatrical"  painting,  both  in  its  composition  and  in  the  bearing  of  its  actors.  Jephtha's  Sacritice,  by  Pittoni  (Pi.  289) 
looks  as  though  the  curtain  had  just  risen  on  it.  Piazzetta's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Pi.  XLV)  shows  a  combination 
of  baroque  stateliness  with  newly  self-conscious  gesture  and  a  parade  of  ecstatic  emotion.  Maulpertsch  s  Santiago 
comes  to  the  rescue  in  the  Battle  of  Clavigo  (Pi.  308),  surrounded  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  ot  religious  "mise 
en  scene".  The  difference  between  these  pictures,  which  are  incidentally  typical  of  the  regions  where  church  rococo 
painting  produced  its  finest  fruits —Venice,  South  Germany  and  Austria— and  the  baroque  paintings  from  which 

they  clearly  derived,  lies  not  so  much  in  their  actual  dramatic  content  as  in  the  far  more  lifelike  impression  they  make 
and  their  imperative  summons  to  the  observer,  as  it  were,  to  testify  as  a  witness  of  the  events  depicted.  To  iSth-century 
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eyes  they  must  have  seemed  even  less  like  mere  pictures;  for  the  scenes  they  portrayed  were  still  being  enacted  in 
processions  and  pageants.  The  Good  Friday  procession  at  Salzburg,  for  instance,  included  the  two  thieves,  the 
Tetrarch  Herod,  the  High  Priest  and  the  entire  Sanhedrin,  all  mounted  on  horse-back;  Christ  accompanied  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  John,  with  St  Veronica  and  some  veiled,  mourning  women;  and  penitents  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  cross.  The  penance  may  have  been  theatrical,  but  it  was  perfectly  genuine  for  all  that, 
especially  as  it  entailed  public  humiliation.  Such  groups  explain  the  origin  of  paintings  like  Ignaz  Gunther's  Annunci- 
ation (Pi.  XLVII),  which  used  to  be  carried  in  procession  by  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rose  Garland  of  Weyarn. 
A  "living  picture"  of  theatrical  meditation,  it  gives  its  full  effect  only  when  seen  from  a  particular  angle,  whence  its 
two  figures  look  strikingly  human — almost  excessively  so — in  their  worldly  sweetness.  But  that  sweetness  is  an 
earthly  symbol  of  celestial  grace,  just  as  the  graceful  Guardian  Angel  painted  by  the  same  master  (Pi.  XLVIII)  ex- 
presses the  sublimity  of  God's  messenger.  From  Egell  (Pi.  299)  and  Feuchtmayr  (Pi.  293),  by  way  of  Asam  (Pi.  295) 
and  Straub  (Pi.  296, 297)  to  Dormer,  Mattielh  and  Messerschmidt  in  South  Germany  and  Austria,  and  from  Serpotta 
at  Palermo  to  Morlaiter  at  Venice  (Pi.  291),  all  the  religious  art  of  the  rococo  period  is  marked  by  this  effort  to 
present  a  vision  of  the  "other  world"  in  terms  of  supreme  but  reahstic  beauty.  The  gulf  that  separates  this  work  from 
what  we  nowadays  call  realism  becomes  evident  the  moment  we  behold  it.  Gunther's  St  Kunigunde  (Pi.  298)  is  a 
pure  white  figure,  except  for  a  few  touches  of  colour  painted  with  a  richness  whose  effect  is  somewhat  artificial, 
unlike  the  plain  terra-cotta  (Pi.  299)  which  is  extraordinarily  "life-like".  This  in  itself  helps  us,  however,  to  appreciate 
another  essential  feature  of  rococo.  Although  its  dramatic  impact  is  so  strong,  the  presentation  is  held  at  one  remove 
from  nature ;  it  is  still  pictorial,  and  for  all  its  life-like  quality  we  see  it  as  a  graphic  depiction  of  something  whose 
reality  is  not  of  this  world. 

Even  in  architecture  the  age  of  rococo  produced  work  that  went  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  its  field  in  the  attempt 
to  present  the  Church  itself  as,  in  some  sort,  a  theatrical  concept.  The  influence  of  the  "Theatrum  sacrum"  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  apparent  at  a  very  early  period.  Thus  it  is  that  Pozzo's  Vision  of  St  Francis,  in  San  Ignazio, 
is  framed  in  a  triumphal  arch  like  a  stage  perspective,  and  his  fresco  in  the  church  at  Mondovi  is  simply  painted 
theatre  architecture.  In  the  collegiate  church  at  Mondovi,  designed  by  Fischer,  the  scene  of  the  "Holy  Sepulchre", 
so  popular  in  this  period,  was  incorporated  in  the  structure  of  the  high  altar;  an  ingenious  mechanism  enables  the 
altar-pieces  to  be  changed  about  like  stage  settings.  On  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Benedictines  at  Weltenburg, 
Asam's  St  George  rides  forward  from  a  brightly  lit  stage  towards  the  foothghts — a  ravishingly  lifelike  device. 
Servandoni,  that  great  theatre  expert,  based  his  design  for  the  high  altar  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  on  the  laws  of  stage 
perspective  (Pi.  77),  and  Gunther's  design  for  the  high  altar  at  Ettal  (Pi.  310)  is  another  "scene"  in  the  theatrical 
sense  of  the  word.  The  latter,  however,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  faithful  were  helped  to 
identify  their  own  time  and  situation  with  those  of  the  event  depicted.  The  Virgin's  ascent  to  Heaven  seems  to  be 
happening  within  the  walls  of  the  church  itself,  of  which  the  altar,  like  a  stage,  forms  a  prolongation.  The  columns 
in  the  picture  lead  the  eye  onwards,  while  the  Apostles  seem  to  be  trying,  by  their  gestures,  to  communicate  their 
own  excitement  to  the  observers  in  the  body  of  the  church.  One  of  them,  indeed,  is  half  turning  away  from  the 
"stage"  to  the  "auditorium",  to  make  a  link  between  the  two.  But  it  was  in  the  churches  of  Bavaria  that  rococo 
architecture  reached  the  supreme  heights  of  drama.  Developing  under  the  influence  of  late  baroque  church  building 
in  North  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  the  so-called  Vorarlberg  school,  it  revealed  a  creative  vigour  comparable  to  that  of 
secular  rococo  in  Paris.  France  itself  found  nothing  to  say  during  this  period  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Efforts  to  adapt  the  principles  of  salon  decoration  to  church  interiors,  as  in  St  Louis  du  Louvre,  were  unsuccessful; 
and  the  porticoed  type  of  church  which  originated  in  eastern  France  was  not  a  satisfactory  solution  from  the  artistic 
standpoint.  The  concentration  of  creative  abilities  in  Paris  had  unfavourable  results  in  this  respect;  whereas  the 
South  German  monasteries,  being  entirely  decentralized,  were  in  a  better  position  to  experiment  with  bold  and 
novel  ideas.  Thumb  in  Schwabia,  Neumann  in  Franconia  (Pi.  3 12) ,  Fischer  in  Bavaria,  took  their  orders  from  powerful, 
worldly-wise  prelates,  abbots  and  prince-bishops,  whose  tastes  were  expressed  in  a  last  great  wave  of  baroque 
exaggeration  during  which  they  loaded  themselves  with  debt  and,  to  some  extent,  defeated  their  own  efforts  to 
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77    G.  N.  Servandoni,  Design  for  th   high  altar  of  St  Sulpice  in  Paris,  1750 


create  heaven  upon  earth,  by  the  ucopian  vastness  of  their  schemes  (cf.  Pi.  76).  "The  Church  is  Heaven!  "cried  the 
preacher  at  the  consecration  ceremony  at  Diessen,  whose  monastery  church  is  still  known  as  '"Heaven".  The  buildings 
erected  for  divine  worship  during  this  period  gave  renewed  expression  to  that  symbolic  meaning,  established  centuries 
earlier;  and  a  highly  theatrical  expression  it  was.  In  the  most  beautiful  examnle  of  this  style,  the  Wieskirche  (Pi.  314, 
315),  the  traditional  architectural  features  can  be  seen  only  at  a  certain  remove,  which  lends  them  a  pictorial  quality. 
The  chancel  pillars  are  raised  some  fifteen  feet  above  ground  level,  and  "real  architecture — steps,  plinths,  pillars, 
doors  and  gable-ends — is  placed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  spectator,"  so  that  in  combination  with 
the  fresco-painting,  theatrically  and  pictorially  remote,  it  seems  more  like  a  marvellous  vision  than  like  solid  masonry. 
The  "rocaille"  decoration  does  much  to  enhance  this  impression.  Sometimes  used  to  create  an  architectural  framework, 
sometimes  to  form  an  aesthetic  boundary  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  domains,  and  sometimes  to  link 
them  together,  it  obliterates  the  mundane,  transmuting  it  into  something  equally  convincing,  yet  magical.  A  similar 
use  of  ornament  for  architectural  purposes  is  to  be  found  only  in  Spain,  exemplified  by  Churriguerra  and  Hurtado. 
Kuchel's  "Nothelfer"  altar  in  the  pilgrims'  church  of  the  Vierzehnheiligen  (Pi.  313)  is  an  example  of  "rocaille"  made 
into  architecture.  Here,  in  the  style  of  rococo  peculiar  to  southern  Germany,  the  suggestions  conveyed  in  French 
ornamental  engravings  are  put  into  practice  in  order  to  create  reality  and  to  transform  the  unreal;  for  built-up 
ornament  cannot  be  judged  by  architectural  canons.  The  chancel  walls  of  the  Wieskirche  are  pierced  by  gigantic 
"rocaille"  cartouches,  like  frames  giving  views  of  the  small  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  apse  behind  them.  The  church 

has  become  a  picture  to  be  apprehended  in  terms  of  theatre. 
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It  was  the  function  of  the  church  vessels,  too,  to  act  as  spiritual  symbols,  yet  to  "dematerialize"  the  very  concepts 
they  presented  in  visual  form.  In  the  monstrance  of  St  Coloman  (Pi.  300)  the  foot  and  trunk  of  the  beech-tree 
beneath  which  the  pilgrim  met  his  death  are  moulded  with  the  greatest  truth  to  nature,  and  the  implements  of  his 
martyrdom  are  genuine  tools  of  the  period;  but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  surrounding  the  reliquary  look  like  vine- 
leaves  and  bear  blossoms,  in  token  of  the  martyred  blood.  In  Asam's  "Sun"  monstrance  (Pi.  303),  the  Virgin  Mary 
stands,  victorious,  on  the  Globe,  round  which  the  Serpent  is  entwined;  Mother  and  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  she  is 
holding  up  the  Host,  the  divine  light,  whose  rays  are  visibly  reproduced,  yet  rendered  unearthly  by  their  own  golden 
brilliance.  The  crook  of  a  bishop's  crozier  (Pi.  301)  grows  out  of  the  decorated  knob  as  though  from  a  many-branched 
tree-trunk;  ornaments  surround  it  like  leaves,  and  at  the  tip  it  curves  out  in  a  "rocaille,"  like  some  heavenly  flower. 
The  chalice  is  treated  in  the  same  way  (Pi.  304,  305);  its  decoration  includes  devices  alluding  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Mass,  and  it  is  often  decked  with  rubies  to  symbolize  the  Blood  of  Christ.  But  we  must  try  to  look  upon  all 
these  emblems  with  the  eyes  of  their  own  day,  and  to  picture  these  churches  as  the  scene  of  a  stately  ritual,  the 
liturgy  interwoven  with  music,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  (cf.  Pi.  306,  307)  and  the  festive  brilliance  of  the  vestments 
(PL  302)  creating  an  atmosphere  of  theatrical  magnificence.  Only  then  shall  we  realize  that  the  rococo  churches 
constituted  the  last  and  mightiest  "embodiement  of  all  the  arts",  built  up  by  the  Western  Ecclesia,  drawing  support 
from  the  natural  piety  of  their  humble  congregations,  and  using  the  pomps  of  the  profane  world  as  a  mirror  of 
heavenly  splendours  and  glories. 

This  type  of  rococo  survived  longest  of  all  in  Bavaria,  where  dozens  of  httle  churches  sprang  up  in  this  style  as  late 
as  the  1760's,  fostered  by  a  tradition  that  was  still  vigorous,  by  belief  in  miracles  and  by  faith  in  the  virtues  of  pil- 
grimage. The  end  came  here  with  a  decree  promulgated  by  the  Elector  on  October  1  1770.  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Enlightment  and  the  new  classical  ideal,  it  prohibited  any  touch  of  fantasy  in  the  building  of  new  country 
churches,  laid  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  ground  plans  and  elevations,  and  declared  that  "absurd"  adornments 
were  to  be  rigorously  shunned  and  that  "altars,  pulpits  and  images"  were  to  have  "the  noble  simplicity  appropriate 
to  divine  worship".  A  similar  decree  was  issued  a  few  years  later  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  banning  all  "dis- 
tracting pious  trumpery  and  theatrical  representations  repugnant  to  the  true  worship  of  God",  from  stately  music 
to  the  Christmas  Crib.  The  "noble  simplicity"  thus  imposed  by  officialdom  brought  down  the  curtain  of  the 
"Theatrum  sacrum",  with  its  dazzling  "mise  en  scene".  The  churches  became  sober  places,  and  the  Deity,  no  longer 
presented  as  though  on  a  stage,  withdrew  into  the  further  reaches  of  Heaven. 
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150     C.  N.  Cochin,  Barque  for  a  festival  at  I  'ersailles 


XX    J.-H.  Fragonard,  La  Fete  de  Saint-Cloudi' :  Les  Marionnettes 


MUSIC  AND  TIIL  THEATRE 


151    Wurzburg,  r.  1745,  Arkcchino's  entry  into  Venice 


152     C.  Gillot,  .-1  quarrel  about  the  stolen  bottle  of  wine 


153     J.-A.Watteau.  The  Italian  Comedy 


154     J.-A.Watteau,  The  French  Coiiictiy 


155     ].  Zoi !  any,  Ccinick,  Aidrn  and  Brtmsby  in  'Lethe 
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156    F.  J.  de  Goya.  The  performance  (detail) 


157    G.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  charlatan  (detail) 


158     J.-A.Watteau,  Mezzetino  with  a  guitar 


XXI    G.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  minuet 


1  59     A.  Longhi.  Carlo  Goldo 


160     J.  J.  Kandleh,  Two  harlequins 


161      f.  |.  Kandi  i  r,  Harlequin  and  Colombiiw  dancing 


162     Fulda,  c.  1770,  Two  comedians 


XXH    F.  A.  Bustelli,  Julia 


163    A.  G.  da  Bibiena,  .-1  ship  landing  (stag*  set) 


164     A.  G.  da  Bibikn  A,  Terrace-shaped  garden  architecture  with  fountains  (static  set)        1 65     G.N.  Servandoni,  Design  for  a  stage  set 

166  J.  M.  Moreau,  called  Mobf.au  the  Younger.  I  'oltaire's  coronation 

167  A.  Baratta,  Interior  of  the  theatre  of  S.  Benedetto  in  [  'cnice:  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  Russian  Grand  Princes 
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L68     F.  Boucher,  A  village  square  (stage  set) 


XXTTT    F.  de  Cuvillies,  The  old  Residency  Theatre  in  Munich 


169     J.  Raoux,  Mile  Prevost,  the  dancer,  as  a  Bacchante 


170    J.  Zoffany,  Garrick,  Aicken  and  Bransby  in  'Lethe  (detail) 


171     J.-B.  Lemoyne,  Marie-Anne  Botot,  called  Mile  Dangeville,  as  Thalia 


A.  R.  Mengs,  Domenico  Annibali,  the 
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XXIV    A.  Pesne,  The  dancer  Barbarina 


173     J.-F.  Fragonard,  Monsieur  dc  la  Bretiche  (La  nmsique) 


1 74  Saint-Quentin,  Scene  from  'La  folic  jonrne'e  on  lc  mariagt  J   / 1  ■ 

175  W.  Hogah  i  ii.  'The  Beggar's  Opera',  act  III.  scene  2 


176     Paris,  des  Gobelins  1734/37,  Roland's  despair,  or  Angelica's  wedding 


XXV    G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Rinaldo  under  the  spell  of  Armida 


I         1\  Mi  id  ii  r,  ( „  orgt  I  h  d(  rit  k  Hand*  I 


1  78     A.  Vinaccia,  Mandoline 


179     J.  S.  Duplessis,  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  at  the  spinet 


180    W.  A.  Mozart,  'II  Seraglio'  (autograph) 
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I  si     Paris  (;)  c.  1775,  Pedal-harp 
182     C.  Ci.  I  Iub]  R  i.  Pianoforte 


*** 


183  J.  del  Castillo,  The  music  lesson 

184  A.-F.  Desportes,  Still  life  with  flowers,  fruit  and  animals  (detail) 


1.85     G.  M.  Crespi,  Bookshelves  in  a  music  library 


THE  OLYMPIANS 


186 


L.-S.  Adam,  called  Adam  the  Elder,  Neptune  calming  the  storm 


187  F.  Boucher,  The  rape  ofEuropa 

188  F.  Zuccarelli,  The  rape  of  Europa 
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189  G.  B.  Pittoni, 
Diiiiiii  and  Actaeon 

190  C.J.Natoire, 

The  triumph  of  Bacchus 


191     G.  D.Tiepolo,  Triumph  oj  Truth  (detail) 


XXVI    Beadvais,  r .  1 753/72,  Mars  and  Venus  (detail) 


192     E.-M.  Falconet.  Amor 
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193     E.-M.  Falconet,  Allegory  of  hunting 


194     C.  Michel  (Clodion),  Scaled  Bacchante  playing  with  a  child 


195    I.  Gunther.  Belle 


XXVII    F.  Boucher,  Diana's  return  from  the  chase 


196    G.  A.  Pellegrini.  Allegory  of  peace  tiiid  happines 
under  the  Elector  John  William 


197     G.  B.  Tiepolo.  Apollo  leading  the  bride,  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Emperor  Barbarossa 


198     C.Wink,  The  joys  of  country  life  199     G.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  gods  of  Olympus 


200     G.  R.  Donnee,  Reclining  nymph  with  little  dog 


2(11     A.  F.  Dietz,  Pallas  Athene  and  putto 


202     Meissen,  c.  1750,  A  centrepiece  in  the  form  of  a  temple  of  love 


PASTORALE 


XXDC    J.-B.  F.  Pater,  Girb  bathing  (detail) 


3)3     J.-B.  F.  Pater,  Girls  bathing  (detail) 


204    F.  Boucher,  The  joys  of rural  life  205    N.  Lancret,  Aittum 
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206     F.  Boucher,  The  nest 


207    N.  Lancret,  Spring 


208    F.  Boucher,  The  nest  (detail) 


XXX    F.  J.  de  Goya,  Spring 


209    G.  B.  Piazzetta.  Idyll  on  the  sands 


21(1    F.Boucher,  Landscape  with  mill 
211     G.  Zais,  A  river  landscape 


212  T.  Gainsborough,  Landscape  with  a  woodcutter  courting  a  milkmaid 

213  T.Gainsborough,  The  harvest  wagon 


214     F.  Kobell,  Landscape  with  rowing  boat 


XXXI    L.  G.  Moeeau,  called  Mohiiau  the  Elder,  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Spanish  dress  on  the  terraces  of  a  park 
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215     G.  D.  Piazzetta.  The  rosebud 


216  Sevres,  1765,  The  contented  trio 

217  Chelsea,  c.  1755,  A  shepherd  with  two  dogs 


218     C.W.  E.  Dietrich,  Lady  with  straw  hat 


XXXII    F.  J.  de  Goya,  The  picnic 


CHINOISERIE  AND  THE  EXOTIC  EAST 


219    F.Boucher,  Chinese  dance  (detail) 
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220     J.  G.  Horoldt,  Vase  (detail) 


XXXm    Soho  (?),  c.  1730,  Tapestry  with  chinoiseries  (detail) 
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221     F.  A.  Bustelli,  Chinese  idol;  Chinese  priest;  Chinese  woman  maki 


222     Meissen,  c.  1 725,  Two  vases 


223     Paris,  c.  1750,  Fire-dog 


224     Frankenthal,  c.  1755,  A  Chinese  tea-}, 


>'c  tea-house 


XXXIV    Meissen,  c.  1750/55,  A  Malabar  woman 


225  P.  in  Lamerie,  Tea-caddy 

226  Londox.  1769  70,  Coffee-pot 


227     Beau vais,  c.  1730,  The  audience 


22s     Gi  RMANY.r.  1750,  Muioi 

22')     B.  van  Risenbukgh,  Lady's  writing  tabic 


230     Japan,  c.  1720,  European  merchant 


XXXV    J.G.Horoldt,  Vase 


231     China  and  France,  Fo  dog 


232  J.-G.  Fragonard,  Head  of  an  Oriental 

233  G.  D.  Tiepolo,  Study  for  head  of  a  Cossack 
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234     J.  E.  Liotard,  Turkish  woman  with  <7  tambourine 


XXXVI    G.  Castiglione,  Ladies-in-waiting  in  the  Yiian-Ming-Yiian 


235    H.  Rigaud,  .-1  negro  boy  ivith  a  bow 


236     F.  Guardi,  Odalisques  in  the  bath 


AT  HOME 


XXXVH    P.Longhi,  Breakfast 


237     J.  E.  Liotard.  Mile  Lavergne,  'the  fair  reade, 


238     J.-B.  Le  Prince,  The  clandestine  lover 


239     J.  Highmore,  Tlie  Harlowe  family 
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!40     W.  Hogarth,  Marriage  a-la-uiodc:  breakfast 
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241     J.  M.  Moreau,  called  Mokeau  the  Younger,  Soupcr  galant 


242     D.  N.  Chodowiecki,  Lying-in  room 


243     J.-D.  Greuze,  Girl  with  age 


244     J.-B.  S.  Chardin,  Cook  peeling  turnips 


245    G.  Ceruti,  The  washerwoman 


246    T.  Gainsborough,  Back  view  of  a  woman 


24       F.-B.  Greuze,  The  milkmaid 


248     F.  Boucher,  Woman  seated  looking  at  a  ring 


XXXVm    J.-H.  Fragonard,  Girl  with  dog 


249     F.  Boucher,  Girl  resting 


250    G.  B.  Piazzetta,  Nude  girl,  seated 


251     F.  J.  de  Goya.  After  the  bathe 


252    G.  M.  Morlaiter, 
Torso  of  a  woman 


ANIMAL   PORTRAITURE 


AND  STILL   LIFE 


53     G.  Stubbs.  A  whin-  poodle  in  a  punt 


254     255     J.-B.  S.  Chardin,  The  ray  (detail) 


256     Meissen,  before  1733,  A  monkey  on  a  rock  hose 


257    F.  Th.  Germain,  Centrepiece  (detail) 


258     F.  Boucher,  Cock  ready  to  fight 


XXXDC    Schrezheim  (?),  c.  1760,  Bustard 


259     J.-B.  S.  Chardin,  The 


ray 


260    L.  E.  Menendez.  Still  life  with  fruit  and  bread 


261     A.-F.  Desportes,  Still  life  with  figs 


262    H.  H.  Roland  de  la  Porte,  The  little  orange-tree 


XL     J.-B.  S.  Chardin,  Remains  of  breakfast 


263     J.-B.  Oidry.  The  lacquered  stool 


264    A.  Vaelayer-Coster,  FL 


owers  in  a  crystal  vast 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 


XLI    A.  Canaletto,  The  Dogana,  Venice 


265     F.  Guardi,  View  <>/  Venice  from  the  Canal  Grande  with  S.  Sintoiie  Piccolo 


266  B.  Bellotto,  Turin  from  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Reale 

267  A.  Canaletto,  The  Dogana,  Venice  (detail) 
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268     F.  Guardi,  Fire  in  rfze  S.  Marcuola  quarter,  Venice  269     H.  Robert,  Destruction  of  the  houses  on  the  Pont-au-Change  (detail) 


270  H.  Robert,  Destruction  of  the  houses 
on  the  Pont-au-Change 

271  B,  Bellotto,  Vienna  from  the  Belvedere 
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272  S.  Scott,  The  Tower  oj  London 

273  C.  J.  Vernet,  View  of  Toulon 
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274     R.  Wilson,  Rome  with  the  Pome  Molle 


XLH    H.  Robert,  The  waterfall  near  Roncilione 
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275     F.  Guardi.  IVcic  of  the  Cawpo  S.  Fantino  with  the  Teatro  Feuice 


276  G.  B.  Piranesi,  Roman  ruins  with  the  Pyramid  oj  (^ostitis 

277  G.  de  Saint-Albin,  Festival  in  the  Colisee 
27s     H.  Robert.  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Nimes 


279     F.  Zuccarelli,  .4  river  landscape 


280     F.  Guardi,  River  landscape  and  fishermen  (detail/ 


XLIII    T.  Gainsborough,  Crossing  the  ford 
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281  J.  C.  Brand,  Landscape  with  a  sand-pit 

282  Landscape  with  a  sand-pit  (detail) 


283    L.  G.  Moreau,  called Moreau  the  Elder,  View  of  Vincennes  from  Montreuil 


XLIV    R.Wilson,  Snowdon 


2S4     J.  La  Roque,  Plan  of  Chiswkk  Park 
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285    J.  A.  Oth.  Perspective  plan  oj  the  garden  at  I  'eitshochheim 


ECCLESIA  TRIUMPHANS 


286     F.  and  G.  A.  Guardi,  Tobias  and  the  fish  (detail) 


XLV    G.  B.  Piazzetta,  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
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287    J.  Amigoni,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus 


288     G.  M.  Crespi,  Pharaoh's  daughter  finds  the  infant  Moses 
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289  G.  B.  Pittoni,  The  sacrifice  ofjephtlm 

290  J.  W.  Baumgartner.  The  finding  oj  the  True  Cross  (detail) 
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XL VI    G.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  Crown  of  Thorns 


291     G.  M.  Morlaiter,  The  dead  Christ  and  Faitli 


292     G.  B.  Pittoni,  The  Annunciation 


293     J.  A.  Feuch  r.\iA\  i  u.  I  'irgin  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 


294    North  Italy, 
c.  1 730140,  Madonna 
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XLVTI    I.  Gunther,  The  Annunciation 


295     E.  Q.  Asam,  Angel  kneeling  in  adoration 


296     J.  B.  Sthaub,  Putto  with  a  book 
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297     J.  B.  Straub,  Putto  with  a  dolphin 


I.  GiJNTHER,  Sr  Kunigunde 


299     P.  Egell,  Figure  of  a  Saint  (The  Apostle  Judas  Thaddeus?) 


300     Vienna,  7752,  Monstrance 


XLVin     I.  Gunther,  The  guardian  angel 
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301  Augsburg  (?). 
c.  1 750,  Crozier 

302  Vienna  (?), 
c.  1760,  Plwiale 


303     E.  Q.  Asam, 
Monstrance  with  nimbus 


304  Venice,  c.  1740,  Chalice 

305  Vienna,  1747,  Chalice 


,-" 


31)6     Augsburg,  1745/47,  Baptismal  flagon  and  tray  (detail) 
307    Augsburg,  1~45  4~,  Baptismal  flagon  and  tray 


308    F.  A.  Maulbertsch,  The  victory  of  St  James  of  Compostelh  over  the  Saracens  at  the  Battle  of  Clavigo  (843  or  844) 


XLDC    F.  A.  Maulbehtsch,  The  Holy  Family  with  Saints  Anne,  Elizabeth,  John  the  Baptist  and  Joachim 


309    G.  B.  Tiepolo. 

The  transportation  of  the  Santa  Casa  to  Loreto 


310     I.  Gunther,  Design  for  the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Ettal       311     C.  D.  As  am.  77k?  Glorification  of  St  James 


312  B.  Neumann,  Model  of  the  Pilgrimage  Church  of  the  Vierzehnheiligen 

313  B.  Neumann,  Interior  of  the  Pilgrimage  Church  of  the  Vierzehnheiligen 


314     J.  B.Zimmermann,  Design  for  the  decoration  of  the  Wieskirche 


315     D.  Zimmermann,  Interior  of  the  Wieskirche 
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316     M.  Gunther,  The  Saints  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  Glory 


Notes  on  the  Plates 


Pl.  I  Roslin,  Alexander  ■  Born  in  Malmo  in  1718,  died  in 
Paris  in  1793.  After  an  apprenticeship  in  Stockholm,  he  worked 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  Margrave  Friedrich  von 
Brandenburg-Kulmbach.  In  Italy  from  1747  to  1752.  In  1752 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Royale.  Was  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  by  Catherine  II  in  1775, 
returned  via  Warsaw  and  Vienna  to  Paris  in  1779.  The  charm 
of  this  famous  Swedish  artist  is  that  he  imbuesthe  international 
style  of  French  portraiture  with  many  attractive  nuances.  His 
brilliant  treatment  of  materials  aroused  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries.  See  Pl.  38. 

lady  with  veil  (the  artist's  wife)  •  Oil  on  canvas  65  X54  cm. 
Signed  Roslin  f.  1788.  Half-length.  The  sitter,  Marie  Suzanne 
Giroust  (Paris  173  4-1 772)  was  an  artist,  and  married  Roslin  in 
1759.  In  an  18th-century  journal  the  subject  of  the  portrait  is 
described  as  "coiffee  a  la  Balonaise".  It  formerly  belonged  to 
J.  V.  Peill  who  was  one  of  the  sitter's  friends.  Later  in  the 
collections  of  Grill,  Osterby  and  Tamm. 

Stockholm,  Nationalmnseum 

Pl.  1  Diderot,  Denis  (1713-1784)  and  d'Alembert,  Jean 
Lerond  (1717-1783) 

encyclopedie  ou  dictionnaire  raisonne  des  sciences, 
des  arts  et  des  metiers  •  Vol.  i— 35.  Paris:  Briasson  and 
Others,  1751-1780.  Folio,  n  volumes  with  engraved  illustrations. 
The  engraved  frontispiece  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Encycloptdie, 
after  a  drawing  by  C.  N.  Cochin,  is  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  grouped  round  the  radiant 
veiled  figure  of  Truth.  Reason,  wearing  a  crown,  stands  nearest 
Truth  and  is  in  the  act  of  unveiling  her.  About  180  experts  in 
all  fields  of  learning  collaborated  under  Diderot  and  d'Alembert's 
direction  to  produce  this  masterpiece,  an  intellectual  balance- 


sheet  of  the  early  phase  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Its  scope 
was  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  arts  and  crafts  as  disciplines  of 
equal  standing.  As  a  proclamation  of  the  current  belief  in 
reason  and  progress,  it  became  an  effective  weapon  in  the 
struggle  against  established  institutions  of  society,  the  authority 
of  Church  and  State,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  French 
Revolution.  See  Pl.  9, 24, 47.     Munich,  Bayerische  Staatshibliothek 

Pl.  2    Hume,  David  (1711-1776) 

a  treatise  of  human  nature  ■  London  1739-1740.  8vo.  In 
this,  his  chief  work,  the  Scots  philosopher  investigates  the  reason, 
the  passions  and  the  will  and  develops  Locke's  philosophy  to- 
wards phenomenalism  and  scepticism. 

Gottingen,  Niedersdchsische  Staats-  u.  Universitatsbibliothek 

Pl.  3  Voltaire,  Francois-Marie  Arouet  de  •  Born  in 
Paris  in  1694,  died  there  in  1778.  He  was  educated  from  1704 
to  1710  in  the  Jesuit  School  of  Louis-le-Grand.  From  1717  to 
1 71 8  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  for  writing  a  partic- 
ularly pungent  satire  on  the  Regent.  He  spent  the  years  from 
1726  to  1728  in  England  and  on  his  return  he  was  for  a  time 
patronised  by  Louis  XV.  In  1750  he  went  to  Berlin  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1752,  no  longer  in  the  king's 
favour,  he  moved  to  Ferney  in  Switzerland,  whence  he  continued 
his  campaign  for  tolerance  and  humanitarianism.  In  the  uni- 
versality of  his  mind  and  achievements  he  is  symbolic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  European  Age  of  Enlightenment.  See  Pl.  10. 

DICTIONNAIRE  PHILOSOPHIQUE  PORTATIF  OU  INTRODUCTION 

A  la  connaissance  de  l'homme  •  2nd  ed.  Lyon:  Bruyset  1756. 
8vo.  In  this  widely  read  book  Voltaire  developed  Bayle's  line 
of  thought  and  examined  English  philosophy. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatshibliothek 
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Pi.  4   Wolff,  Christian  (1679-1754) 

VERNUNFTIGE  GEDANKEN  VON  DEM  GEBRAUCHE  DER  THEILE  IN 

menschen,  thieren  und  pflanzen  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig: 
Renger  1725.  8vo.  Wolff,  a  professor  at  Halle  and  a  leading 
German  philosopher  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  propagated 
Leibniz's  theories  in  his  many  writings  and  explained  them  to 
the  lay  reader.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  5  Kant,  Immanuel  •  Born  in  Konigsberg  in  1738,  died 
there  in  1804.  Kant  brought  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  to  its 
logical  conclusion  and  thereby  initiated  Idealism,  the  concept 
which  first  gave  Germany  a  place  in  world  philosophy.  He  had 
studied  mathematics,  the  sciences  and  philosophy  and  was  from 
1770  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg.  His  new  theory  of  recognition,  his  ethics  of  duty 
and  his  critical  aesthetics  had  a  revolutionary  effect  on  his 
contemporaries  and,  indeed,  philosophy  for  some  time  to 
come. 

kritik  der  reinen  vernunft  •  Riga :  Hartknoch  1781.  8vo. 
This,  the  chief  work  of  the  transcendental  criticism  of  knowledge 
in  which  Kant  examined  a  priori  forms  of  perception  and  cate- 
gories of  thinking,  marked  the  point  where  Western  philosophy 
took  a  "Copernican"  turn. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  6    La  Mettrie,  Julien  Offroy  de  (1709-1751) 
oeuvres  philosophiques  •  London:  Nourse  1751.  4to.  His 
works  constitute  a  philosophical  argument  for  a  materialistic 
view  of  the  world,  developed  above  all  in  the  treatise  L'homme 
machine  which  was  first  published  in  1747. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  7    Anderson,  James 

NEUES  CONSTITUTIONEN-BUCH  DER  ALTEN  UND  EHRWURDIGEN 

bruderschaft  der  frey-maurer  •  Frankfurt:  Andrea  1741. 
8vo.  A  translation  of  the  book  written  in  1723  by  the  English 
Presbyterian,  James  Anderson,  dealing  with  the  constitutions 
and  history  of  freemasonry.  The  publication,  based  on  old 
documents  and  traditions  and  intended  for  the  use  of  Lodges, 
was  popular  in  the  18th  century.  The  engraving  opposite  the 
title  page  bears  the  Sword  of  State,  the  emblem  of  the  Company 
of  Freemasons. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  8  Montesquieu,  Charles-Louis  Secondat,  Baron  de 
(for  biography  see  Pi.  11) 

de  l'esprit  des  lois  •  Geneve:  Barillot  1749.  410.  This  epoch- 
making  work  on  the  philosophy  of  government  and  law 
demanded,  with  an  eye  on  the  English  ideal  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  recognition  of  a  freedom  controlled  by  law  and 
of  religious  tolerance  and  humanity. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 


Pi.  9  Pigalle,  Jean-baptiste  •  Paris  1714-1785.  Pupil  of  Ro- 
bert de  Lorrain  and  of  Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne.  1736-1739  in 
Rome.  1741  returned  to  Paris.  1744  member,  1752  professor, 
1774  rector,  1785  chancellor  of  the  Academie  Royale.  Pigalle 
is  one  of  the  foremost  French  sculptors  of  the  18th  century. 
His  Mercury  (Louvre)  is  the  finest  example  of  his  ability  to 
translate  classical  themes  into  a  rococo  idiom. 
denis  Diderot  •  Bust,  bronze.  H.  42  cm.  Inscribed:  En  1777, 
Diderot,  par  Pigalle  son  compere,  tous  deux  ages  de  63  ans. 
Diderot  (born  in  Langres  in  171 3,  died  in  Paris  in  1784)  devoted 
20  years  of  his  life  to  publishing  the  Ency dope' die,  through  which 
he  became  the  main  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  Age  of  Enlight- 
enment. As  a  writer,  he  was  the  first  to  stress  the  moral  and 
sentimental  interpretations  of  genre  episodes.  His  reports  of 
exhibitions  in  the  Paris  Academy  (Salons)  mark  the  beginning 
of  modern  art  criticism.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  10  Houdon,  Jean-Antoine  •  Born  in  Versailles  in  1741, 
died  in  Paris  in  1828.  Pupil  of  Slodtz,  Pigalle  and  Lemoyne  at 
the  Academie  Royale.  At  the  Academie  Francaise  in  Rome 
from  1764  to  1768;  in  1777  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academie  Royale.  On  Diderot's  recommendation,  he  visited 
Germany  in  1771  and  1773.  In  1785  he  went  to  the  USA 
(Philadelphia). 

Houdon's  interests  were  not  confined  to  sculpture  although  he 
portrayed  nearly  all  the  eminent  personalities  in  the  worlds  of 
letters  and  politics  in  France  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  18  th 
century.  He  also  worked  for  the  Dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  for 
Catherine  II  of  Russia.  In  America  he  executed  the  statue  of 
George  Washington,  the  first  president.  Many  of  his  portrait 
busts  exist  only  as  plaster  reproductions  (prepared  by 
himself ) . 

francois-marie  arouet  de  voltaire  (for  biography  see  Pi.  3)  • 
Marble  bust.  H.  53  cm.,  with  base  65  cm.  Signed  and  dated  1782. 
In  addition  to  sketches,  Voltaire's  portrait  by  Houdon  has  been 
handed  down  in  three  types  of  busts:  1)  head  (marble  version 
made  for  Voltaire,  now  in  the  USA,  and  in  the  Angers  Museum) ; 
2)  antique  bust  (the  best  examples  in  museums  in  Leningrad, 
Gotha  and  London);  3)  bust  in  contemporary  dress  (in  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  Paris;  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
Berlin;  Louvre,  Paris;  Versailles,  and  elsewhere). 

Versailles,  Museum 

Pi.  1 1  Lecomte,  Fellx  •  Paris,  173  7-1 8 17.  Pupil  of  Falconet  and 
L.  C.  Vasse.  He  received  the  Grand  Prix  for  sculpture  in  1758. 
In  1761  he  went  to  Rome.  In  1771  he  became  a  member,  and  in 
1792  a  professor,  of  the  Academie  Royale. 

CHARLES  DB  SECONDAT,  BARON  DE  LA  BREDE  ET  DE  MONTES- 
QUIEU •  Bust,  marble.  H.  60  cm.,  with  base  76  cm.  Signed  and 
dated:  1779.  Montesquieu  (born  in  La  Brede  near  Bordeaux  in 
1689,  died  in  Paris  in  1755)  was  in  the  service  of  the  state  from 
1714.  In  1726  he  began  to  tour  Europe,  and  in  the  year  1728/29 
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he  visited  England.  His  career  as  a  writer  on  philosophy  and 
politics  began  with  his  Lettres  Persanes  (1721),  a  satire  on 
contemporary  society,  and  his  chief  work,  Esprit  des  Lois  (Geneva 
1748),  translated  into  almost  all  European  languages,  a  socio- 
logical analysis  of  various  constitutions.  Montesquieu's  attacks 
on  absolutist  forms  of  government  resulted  in  considerable 
changes. 

This  posthumous  marble  bust  is  one  of  a  series  of  portraits  which 
Louis  XVI  ordered  in  1778;  Lecomte  used  a  medal  by  J.-A. 
Dassier  (1752)  and  a  bust  by  J.-B.  Lemoyne  (1765-1767, 
Bordeaux)  as  models  when  executing  it.  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  de  Menars  till  1782.  See  Pi.  8. 

Versailles  Museum 

Pi.  12  Houdon,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  10) 
jean-jacques  rousseau  •  Bust,  terracotta.  H.  65  cm.  Signed: 
f.  j.  houdon  ljjg  jean  Jacques  rousseau.  Rousseau  (born  in  Geneva 
in  1712,  died  in  Ermenonville  near  Paris  in  1778)  made  his  debut 
in  Paris  as  a  revolutionary  writer  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
order  of  the  State  and  society.  His  writings,  e.g.  La  nouvelle 
Heloise  (1761),  Etnile  (1762),  Du  Contrat  Social  (1762)  proclaim  a 
new  gospel  of  sentiment,  the  freedom  ot  the  individual  and 
the  return  to  the  natural  state  of  life.  His  Confessions  (1781-1788), 
written  with  cynical  frankness,  is  the  first  example  of  modern 
self-analysis.  Rousseau  paved  the  way  for  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  education  and 
literature. 

As  Rousseau  would  not  sit  for  his  portrait  during  his  lifetime, 
Houdon  worked  from  a  death  mask.  There  are  three  types  of 
portrait  busts  of  Rousseau  by  Houdon:  1)  heads  (including  the 
terracotta  piece  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris); 
2)  "antique"  busts  (best  example  in  bronze,  1778,  Paris, 
Louvre);  3)  busts  in  contemporary  dress  (including  plaster  bust 
painted,  1778,  Musee,  Chaalis).  The  example  in  the  Louvre  was 
donated  from  the  Atherton  Curtis  collection  in  1848.  See 
Pi.  18,  19,  61.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  13  Kauffmann,  Angelica  ■  Born  in  Chur  (Graubunden) 
in  1741,  died  in  Rome  in  1807.  Pupil  of  her  father.  Visited  Rome 
in  1763,  and  London,  where  she  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1766/81.  Thereafter  she  lived  permanently  in  Italy. 
Her  house  in  Rome  was  a  centre  for  foreign  intellectuals  and 
artists.  A  painter  of  pleasing  pictures,  she  was  at  her  best  in  her 
portraits,  attractive  in  their  charming  conception  and  delicate 
colouring. 

johann  Joachim  winckelmann  •  Oil  on  canvas.  97X71  cm. 
Seated,  half-length.  J.  J.  Winckelmann,  the  German  art  scholar 
(born  in  Stendal  in  1717,  died  in  Trieste  in  1768)  went  to  Rome 
in  1755  and  was  appointed  curator  of  classical  sculpture  and 
Scriptor  of  the  Vatican  Library.  His  treatise  Gedanken  iiber  die 
Nachahmung  der  griechischen  Werke  in  der  Malerei  und  Bildhauer- 
kunst  (1755)  contained  ideas  that  bore  fruit  in  the  neo-classical 


movement.  The  founder  of  classical  archaeology,  Winckelmann 
wrote  his  main  work,  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Altertums,  in  1764, 
a  publication  which  spread  his  fame  throughout  Europe.  This 
portrait,  painted  in  1764  was  commissioned  by  J.  K.  Fiissli,  the 
Zurich  artist,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1850.  See  Pi.  23. 

Zurich,  Kunsthaus 

Pi.  14  Piranesi,  Giovanni  Battista  •  Born  in  Mogliano  near 
Mestre  in  1720,  died  in  Rome  in  1778  •  1740-1743  in  Rome, 
returning  there  in  1745  after  a  stay  in  Venice.  Patronized  by 
Popes  Benedict  XIV  and  Clement  XIII.  He  was  his  own 
publisher  from  1 761  on.  Piranesi's  etchings  and  drawings  develop 
from  the  Venetian  tradition.  See  Pi.  15,  276. 
the  pyramid  of  cestius  ■  Etching  from  Piranesi's  Vedute  di 
Roma.  39.2X53.5  cm.  Signed  bottom  right,  c.  1756.  Piranesi 
worked  for  more  than  30  years  (until  1775)  on  the  135  sheets  of 
the  Vedute  di  Roma,  his  main  work.  The  result  is  a  unique 
monument  to  the  glory  of  Rome. 

Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung 

Pi.  15  Piranesi,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PL  14). 

the  arch  of  titus.  Etching  from  the  Vedute  di  Roma.  40.4  X 
61.5  cm.  Signed  bottom  right,  c.  1760.  See  Pi.  14. 

Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung 

Pi.  16  Wright,  Joseph  (Wright  of  Derby)  •  Born  in  Derby 
1734,  died  there  in  1797.  Studied  portraiture  with  Hudson  in 
London  from  1751  to  1753  and  worked  with  him  again  from 
1756  to  1757.  From  1773  to  1775,  journey  to  Italy.  Settled  in 
Derby  in  1777.  His  pre-Italian  work  is  dominated  by  subjects 
seen  in  artificial  light,  and  recalls  Honhorst  and  Schalcken.  The 
rare  pictures  representing  experiments  were  stimulated  by  the 
scientific  circles  in  which  he  moved  in  Derby.  After  his  Italian 
journey  he  painted  landscapes  with  unusual  effects  of  sun  and 
moonlight.  His  work  always  had  close  links  with  contemporary 
trends  in  literature  and  decoration,  and  he  was  perhaps,  in  his 
late  pictures,  the  first  painter  of  the  Romantic  era. 
the  academy  •  Oil  on  canvas.  127  x  102  cm.  The  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  foundation  of  many  Academies  of  Art  in 
Europe.  These  schools  safeguarded  traditions  in  art  and  provided 
an  academic  training  for  artists,  thus  raising  their  position  in 
society.  Wright  almost  certainly  knew  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
French  pictures  of  students  sketching  by  candle  and  lamplight 
and  painted  two  pictures  of  this  subject  which  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Godfried  Schalcken  (who  was  in  England  in 
1692).  This  painting  appears  to  be  a  slightly  later,  but  auto- 
graph, version  of  the  picture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  is  probably  that  which  Wright  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1769  under  the  title  An  Academy  by  Candlelight .  Petler 
made  a  mezzotint  after  the  latter  picture  c.  1769. 

Somerleyton  Hall,  Lowestoft,  Lord  Somerleyton 
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Pi.  17  Frederick  the  Great  •  Born  in  Berlin  in  1712,  died  at 
Sans  Souci  (Potsdam)  in  1786.  He  acceded  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia  in  1740  and  applied  himself  to  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  with  great  zeal.  It  was  as  a  result  of  his  activities  that 
Prussia  became  a  major  European  power.  As  a  ruler,  Frederick 
was  a  leading  supporter  of  the  so-called  enlightened  absolutism. 
Known  as  "the  philosopher  of  Sans  Souci",  he  published 
important  works  on  politics,  history  and  statesmanship.  He  also 
gave  encouragement  to  the  great  men  of  his  age,  several  of  whom 
enjoyed  hospitality  at  his  court.  Under  his  reign  the  arts 
nourished.  See  Pi.  105. 

ANTI-MACHIAVEL,    OU    ESSAI    DE    CRITIQUE    SUR    LE    PRINCE    DE 

machiavel  •  La  Haye  1740.  8vo.  First  edition.  With  a  preface  by 
Voltaire.  This  celebrated  polemic,  which  was  written  by 
Frederick  when  he  was  still  Crown  Prince,  and  which  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  downfall  of  Machiavelli's  reputation,  grew 
not  only  out  of  the  author's  opposition  to  the  Absolute  State  but 
also  out  of  his  support  for  the  principle  of  rightful  succession  and 
his  ethical  ideal  of  the  prince  as  the  first  servant  of  the  State. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 

Pi.  18  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (for  biography  see 
Pi.  12) 

du  contrat  social,  principes  du  droit  politique  ■  Amster- 
dam: Rey  1762.  8vo.  This  treatise  developed  the  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law, 
the  basic  elements  of  modern  political  theory.  The  French 
Revolution  based  its  proclamation  of  human  rights  on  Rous- 
seau's ideas,  sometimes  drawing  arbitrary  conclusions  from 
them.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 

Pi.  19  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (for  biography  see  Pi.  12) 
emile,  ou  de  l'education  •  Vol.  1-4.  Amsterdam:  Neaulme 
1762.  8vo.  This  epoch-making  educational  novel,  in  which  18th- 
century  ideas  of  reform  and  reason  are  fused  with  an  enthusi- 
astic worship  of  nature,  was  a  passionate  challenge  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  civilization  and  the  forms  of  social  life 
prevalent  at  that  time.  An  optimistic  belief  in  the  innate  good- 
ness of  human  nature  is  to  be  the  basis  of  a  new,  individualist 
system  of  education.  Because  of  this  book,  which  was  burnt  by 
the  hangman  in  Paris,  Rousseau  was  harshly  persecuted. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 

Pi.  20    Basedow,  Johannes  Bernhard 

DAS  IN  DESSAU  ERRICHTETE  PHILANTHROPIUM,  EINE  SCHULE  DER 

menschenfreundschaft  und  guter  kenntnisse  .  .  .  Leipzig : 
Crusius  1774.  8vo.  Emphasizing  the  principle  of  "usefulness", 
Basedow  strove  for  a  reform  of  schools  and  education  which 
would  gear  them  to  nature  and  reason.  The  educational  move- 
ment of  philanthropism  founded  by  Basedow  derives  from  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  influence  of  Rousseau. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 


Pi.  21  Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich  (1746-1827) 
lienhard  und  gertrud  ■  Parts  1-4.  Berlin,  Frankfurt  und 
Leipzig  1781-1787.  8vo.  This  widely-read  early  book  by  the 
great  Swiss  educationalist  and  founder  of  modern  adult  educat- 
ion is  a  description  in  novel-form  of  the  life  of  a  simple  artisan's 
family. 

Gottingen,  Niedersdchsische  Staats-  und  Universitdtsbibliothek 

Pi.  22    Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar  (1741-1801) 

PHYSIOGNOMISCHE  FRAGMENTE  ZUR   BEFORDERUNG   DER   MEN- 

schenkenntnis  und  menschenliebe  •  Vols.  1-4.  Leipzig: 
Weidmanns  Erben  undReich  1 775-1 778. 410. 343  engravings  and 
488  illustrations  to  the  text  by  eminent  draughtsmen  and 
engravers,  notably  D.  Chodowiecki.  In  this  work  Lavater, 
ridiculed  by  devotees  of  the  Enlightenment  but  admired  by 
the  younger  generation  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  developed  his 
system  of  interpreting  character  from  facial  features. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 

Pl.23WiNCKELMANN,JoHANNjoACHiM(forbiographyseePl.i3) 
NACHRICHTEN  von  den  NEUESTEN  HERCULANISCHEN  ent- 
deckungen  ■  Dresden:  Waltherische  Hofbuchhandlung  1764. 
4to.  An  early  account  of  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 

Pi.  24    Diderot,  Denis  (for  biography  see  Pi.  9)  and 

d'Alembert,  Jean  Lerond  (1717-1783) 

encyclopedie  ou  dictionnaire  raisonne  des  sciences,  des 

arts  et  des  metiers     (See  Pi.  i.)  The  illustration  shows: 

reflecting  telescope  after  Gregori.  As  early  as  the  17th 
century  there  had  been  attempts  to  replace  the  object  lenses 
of  the  telescope  with  a  mirror,  but  it  was  not  until  the  18th 
century  that  the  reflecting  telescope,  a  far  superior  instru- 
ment, was  first  made.  Short  (1710-1768),  the  best  known 
mirror-maker  of  his  age,  built  superb  telescopes,  beyond  the 
means  of  any  but  wealthy  astronomers. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbihliothek 

Pi.  25    Defoe,  Daniel  (1660-173  i) 

THE  LIFE  AND  STRANGE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON 

crusoe  •  London  1719.  8vo.  This  world-famous  tale  of  adven- 
ture paralleled  the  development  of  humanity,  and  the  origins  of 
states,  civilisation  and  religion,  in  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of 
an  individual.  The  book  has  the  moralizing  tone  of  its  day  but 
is  characterized  by  truth  to  reality  and  nobility  of  sentiment. 
It  was  immediately  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the 
civilized  world  and  inspired  many  imitations. 

London,  British  Council 

Pi.  26    Forster,  Johann  Georg  (1754-1794) 

JOHANN  REINHOLD  FORSTERS  REISE  UM  DIE  WELT  WAHREND  DEN 

jahren  1772-1775  •  Vols.  1-3.  Berlin:  Hande  und  Spener,  1778. 
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4to.  This  work  marks  the  beginning  of  modern  ethnography. 

The  illustration  shows  specimens  of  New  Zealand  work. 

(i)  An  axe;  the  carved  handle  is  of  wood  and  is  12  in.  long; 

instead  of  a  blade  a  sharpened  piece  of  stone  is  attached  to  the 

handle. 

(2)  The  same  seen  from  the  side. 

(3)  The  carving  knife  with  which  New  Zealand  natives  cut  up 
corpses  ready  for  eating.  It  is  of  carved,  red-painted  wood. 
The  sharks'  teeth  attached  to  the  edge  convert  it  into  a  saw. 

(4)  War  trumpet  made  from  a  shell,  with  a  wooden  mouthpiece 
and  a  straw  stopper  to  prevent  dust  from  entering. 

Munich,  Universitdts-Bibliothek 

Pi.  27  AZIMUTHAL  quadrant  •  Brass  and  iron  on  wooden 
frame.  H.  225  cm.;  W.  100cm.;  D.  100cm.  Marked:  G.  F. 
Brander  fecit  Augustae  Vindel.  Acad.  Sc.  Elect.  Boicae  Sod.  This 
quadrant  was  made  in  1760  for  the  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  measuring  the  orbit  of 
the  planet  Venus  on  5  June  1761.  The  structure  is  unusual, 
inasmuch  as  the  pivot  of  the  alidade  with  the  telescope  is  at  the 
bottom. 
Munich,  State  Collection  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Instruments 

Pi.  28    Cook,  James  (1728-1779) 

VOYAGE  DANS  L'HEMISPHERE  AUSTRALE  ET  AUTOUR  DU  MONDE 
...  EN    1772,    1773,    1774,  ET    I775    .  .  .  TRADUIT  DE  L'ANGLAIS  ■ 

Vol.  1-6.  Paris:  Hotel  Thou  1778.  8vo.  (Enghsh  edition,  London 
1777.)  With  engravings  after  drawings  by  W.  Hodges  (1744- 
1797).  Cook's  second  journey,  the  only  one  he  described  himself, 
made  the  continent  of  Australia  better  known  in  Europe.  The 
title-page  engraving  shows  a  portrait  of  Captain  Cook,  the  most 
famous  explorer  of  the  18th  century.  Joining  the  Royal  Navy  in 
1759,  he  made  three  important  voyages:  1 768-1 771,  to  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the  Cape;  1772-1775,  to  the 
Antarctic  circle;  1776-1779,  to  the  Cape,  the  South  Seas,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Alaska,  the  Bering  Straits  and  Hawaii.  See 
Pi.  29,  31.  Munich,  Deutsches  Museum,  Bibliothek 

Pi.  29    Barnett,  William 

medal  •  Silver,  struck.  Diam.  4.4  cm.  Obv.:  Bust  of  King 
George  III.  Rev.:  Resolution  and  Adventure,  ships  in  James 
Cook's  expedition.  To  commemorate  Captain  Cook's  second 
voyage  round  the  world  in  1772/75.  Vienna,  Miinzkabinett 

Pi.  30  Chappe  d'auteroche,  jean  (1722-1769) 
voyage  en  siberie  •  Vol.  1-2,  Paris:  Debure  1768.  In  order 
to  observe  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Venus  an  expedition  set 
out  for  Siberia  in  1761.  Disparaging  remarks  about  Russia  in 
the  report  on  this  expedition  prompted  Catherine  II  to  pubhsh 
a  refutation.  The  illustration  shows  a  view  of  Tobolsk  (detail) 
after  the  engraving  by  J.  B.  Le  Prince  (See  Pi.  238). 

Munich ,  Universitdtsbibliothek 


Pi.  31     Hodges  William   (1744-1797) 

Two  illustrations  from  a  voyage  towards  the  south  polb 

AND  ROUND  THE  WORLD  PERFORMED  IN  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SHIPS  THE 
RESOLUTION  AND  THE  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  YEARS  1772,  1773,  !774 

and  1775  by  James  Cook. 
The  illustrations  show: 

(a)  The  Ice  Islands,  sighted  on  I  January  1773.  Cook  reached  as 
far  as  the  ice  of  the  South  Pole  and  was  thus  able  to  refute  the 
popular  notion  of  a  huge  continent  at  the  Pole. 

(b)  Cemetery  in  Tahiti  with  the  leader  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

London,  British  Museum 

Pi.  32  declination  sundial  •  Brass.  W.  L5  cm;  D. 23  cm.;  H. 
16  cm.  Marked:  Filippo  et  Xave'r  Fratelli  de  Bianchy  Nr  4  1764. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  these  two  brothers  is  identical  with 
the  de  Bianchy  of  Vienna  who  made  pointer  thermometers. 
This  type  of  sundial  measures  time  very  exactly;  the  minute 
pointer  is  moved  by  a  cog-wheel. 
Munich,  State  Collection  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Instruments 

PL  33  reflecting  octant  •  Wood  and  brass.  H.  55  cm.;  W. 
36  cm.;  D.  21  cm.  Marked:  G.  F.  Brander  fecit  Aug.  Vind.  1777. 
The  reflecting  octant,  a  forerunner  of  the  reflecting  sextant, 
was  invented  by  Hadley  in  England  in  1 730  and  by  Godfrey 
in  America  in  173 1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  sun's 
altitude  when  the  horizon  was  not  visible,  these  reflecting 
instruments  were  fitted  with  a  water-level  which  served  as  an 
artificial  horizon.  G.  F.  Brander  (1713— 1783),  the  leading 
instrument-maker  in  Augsburg  in  the  18th  century,  called  this 
instrument  a  quadrant,  because  angles  of  up  to  900  could  be 
measured  with  it. 
Munich,  State  Collection  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Instruments 

Pi.  34  Thermometer  with  pointer  ■  Wooden  frame.  H. 
51  cm.;  W.  35  cm.;  D.  14  cm.  Marked:  Thermometre  selon 
Reaumur  nvente  et  fait  par  de  Bianchy  Vienne  1 768.  Spiral  glass 
tube  filled  with  mercury.  The  expansion  of  the  mercury  caused 
by  changes  in  temperature  is  shown  on  the  scale  by  means  of  a 
float.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  D.  G.  Fahrenheit,  the  thermometer 
in  the  18  th  century  became  a  precision  instrument  which  made 
possible  the  development  of  the  science  of  heat.  Another  model 
of  this  same  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  Deutsches  Museum, 
Munich. 
Munich,  State  Collection  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Instruments 

Pi.  35  burning-glass  •  Wooden  socket  and  stand.  Lens 
diameter  112  cm.  Stand  H.  157  cm.;  W.  75  cm.;  D.  70  cm. 
Maker  unknown.  Presumably  made  in  Wiirzburg,  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Lenses  of  this  size  as  well  as  large 
burning-mirrors  were  used  to  produce  heat.  Experiments  of  this 
type  led  to  the  invention  of  porcelain,  and  in  L772  Lavoisier 
burned  a  diamond  by  this  method  in  order  to  ascertain  its  chemical 
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properties.  Another  model  of  the  same  type  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Deutsches  Museum,  Munich. 

Munich,  State  Collection  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Instruments 

Pi. 36  achromatic heuometer  •  Brass onwooden stand. Tube 
diameter  11  cm.;  L.  124  cm.  Stand:  H.  165  cm.;  W.  90  cm. 
D.  75  cm.  Marked:  Dollond  London.  About  1780.  Peter  Dollond 
(1730-1820)  carried  on  the  process  used  by  his  father  John  (1706 
to  1761)  for  producing  achromatic  lenses.  The  heliometer  was 
used  until  the  19th  century  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  astrono- 
mic distances  exactly.  This  example  came  from  the  Seeberg  Ob- 
servatory near  Gotha.  It  was  used  by  Zach  in  1793  for  measuring 
astronomic  distances  during  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter  by  the  moon. 

Pi. 37  microscope  •  Gilt  bronze.  Case,  leather  on  wood.  Instru- 
ment: H. 49  cm. ;W. 28.2 cm.  ;D.  20.7cm.  Case:H.  54.5  cm.;  W. 
33.5  cm.;  D.  26.3  cm.  Presumably  made  by  the  Paris  engineer 
and  maker  of  clocks,  watches,  physical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  Alexis  Magny  (born  in  1712;  died  some  time  after 
1777).  The  optical  system  and  mechanism  is  based  on  the  type 
invented  by  John  Cuff  and  already  resembles  that  of  the  modern 
type  of  microscope.  But  as  no  achromatic  lenses  were  used,  these 
microscopes  were  not  very  powerful.  The  table  for  the  micro- 
scope, of  gilt  bronze  with  volute-supports,  was  no  doubt  made 
by  the  Caffieris.  About  1751/1754.  Five  similar  instruments  are 
known  to  have  been  made  by  Magny.  The  instrument  in  the 
collection  of  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  in  Paris  is  identical  in 
design  with  this  one  which  comes  from  the  collection  of  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild.  Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  38  PvOSlin,  Alexander  (for  biography  see  Pi.  1) 
the  botanist  carl  linnaeus  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  56  X 
46  cm.  Old  inscription :  Carl  v .Linne  natus  maij  13,  delineatus  1775 
.  .  .  Roslin.  The  great  Swedish  naturalist  Carl  von  Linne,  called 
Linnaeus  until  1762  (born  in  Rashult  [Smaland]  in  1707,  died  in 
Upsala  in  1778)  studied  medicine  and  science  in  Lund  and  became 
president  of  the  Stockholm  Academy  in  1739,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  medicine  in  1741,  and  professor  of  botany  in 
Upsala  in  1742.  He  is  the  founder  of  modern  botanical  termino- 
logy, having  been  the  first  to  define  and  name  parts  of  plants 
plastically  (binary  nomenclature).  We  owe  him  the  system 
called  after  him,  which  remained  standard  for  botanical 
classification  until  the  "natural  system"  was  introduced.  The 
portrait  is  a  replica  of  the  painting  dated  1775  in  the  possession 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science.  King  Gustav  III  purchased 
it  from  the  Linnaeus  estate  and  presented  it  to  Gripsholm. 

Stockholm,  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  39  Pajou,  Augustin  ■  Paris  1730-1809.  Awarded  the 
"Grand  Prix  de  Sculpture"  in  1748.  At  the  Academie  Francaise 
in  Rome  from  1752  to  1756.  1760  member,  1766  professor, 
1792  rector  of  the  Academie  Royale.  1777  appointed  to  the 


"Garde  des  Antiques".  Lived  in  Montpelher  from  1792  to  1794. 
Pajou  received  important  commissions  for  monumental  projects 
of  interior  decoration  (e.g.  for  the  Opera  in  Versailles).  His 
portraits  are  arresting  because  of  the  convincing  characterisation. 
georges-louis  leclerc,  comte  de  buffon  •  Bust,  marble. 
H.  80  cm.  Buffon,  the  celebrated  naturalist  (born  in  Montbard 
in  Burgundy  in  1707,  died  in  Paris  in  1788)  wrote  a  History  of 
Nature  in  36  volumes  [Histoire  naturelle  generale  et  particuliere), 
which  did  much  to  make  zoology  popular.  He  gives  the  biologi- 
cal element  first  place  thus  differing  from  the  system  of  classi- 
fication adopted  by  Linnaeus.  The  bust  was  executed  c.  1775; 
it  corresponds  to  the  head  of  a  statue  of  Buffon  in  the  antique 
manner  in  the  Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  which  was  commis- 
sioned (1773)  from  Pajou  by  Comte  d'Angiviller  (finished  in 
1776).  A  terracotta  version  of  the  bust  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Mazarine.  The  marble  bust  in  the  Louvre  (finished  in  1773)  and 
the  bronzed  terracotta  bust  of  1776  in  the  hbrary  at  Dijon,  are 
different  in  pose  and  characterization.  Other  examples  in  terra- 
cotta and  plaster  are  in  private  collections.  The  bust  in  the  Musee 
National  d'Histoire  Naturelle  comes  from  the  Hotel  d'Angivil- 
lier,  the  furnishings  of  which  were  confiscated  in  the  Revolution. 

Paris,  Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle 

Pi.  40  hydrostatic  balance  •  Instrument  of  brass  and  iron 
on  wooden  base.  H.  40  cm.  W.  43  cm.  D.  36,5  cm.  Maker 
unknown.  German,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  This 
ornate  balance  was  used  to  ascertain  the  specific  weight  of 
solid  substances  and  liquids.  In  order  to  submerge  solid  sub- 
stances in  the  water-containers,  the  balance  was  lowered  by 
means  of  a  crank-handle  and  a  rack. 
Munich,  State  Collection  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Instruments 

Pi.  41  spherical  electrification  machine  •  Consisting  ofa 
glass  globe  and  wooden  frame.  H.  50  cm.  W.  64  cm.  D.  50  cm. 
Second  half  of  the  18th  century.  Maker  unknown.  Electrification 
machines  were  first  produced  in  the  18th  century.. To  begin 
with,  the  glass  globe  was  spherical,  but  later  the  cylindrical  type 
was  used.  For  his  famous  experiments  with  frogs  in  1780-1786 
Galvani  was  already  using  the  plate-type  electrification  machine. 

Nuremberg,  private  Collection 

Pi.  II  Durameau,  Jean-Jacques  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1733,  died 
in  Versailles  in  1796.  Pupil  of  Jean-Baptiste  Pierre.  He  began 
as  a  painter  of  historical  scenes,  but  devoted  himself  from  1769 
almost  exclusively  to  decorative  work  (ceiling  of  the  Galerie 
d'Apollon,  Louvre).  From  1774  member  of  the  Academie 
Royale;  from  1778  "Peintre  du  Cabinet  du  Roi". 
saltpetre  factory  in  rome  •  Body  colours.  52.8X40.2  cm. 
Signed  on  the  original  mount:  Du  Rameau,  Rome  1766.  On  the 
reverse:  la  fahrique  de  I'huile  de  vitrol  et  du  vitrol  a  Rome  par  Du 
Rameau.  The  drawing  of  the  saltpetre  factory  was  unique  in  its 
day,  both  in  subject  and  treatment,  the  latter  being  nothing 
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short  of  impressionist.  As  early  a  critic  as  Diderot  admired  it: 
"eclaire  d'une  lumiere  vaporeuse  et  chaude,  dont  l'effet  est  on 
ne  peut  plus  piquant"  (Salon  of  1767).  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  42    Steam  Engine  After  Watt 

Model.  Bronze  and  iron  wooden  base.  H.  185  cm.  W.  120  cm. 
D.  33  cm.  Before  1792.  The  revolving  steam-engine  invented 
by  the  English  engineer  James  Watt  (born  in  Greenock-on-Clyde 
in  1736,  died  in  Heathfield,  near  Birmingham,  in  18 19)  owes 
its  origin  to  the  progress  made  in  theories  of  heat  in  the  18  th 
century.  It  was  the  starting-point  for  modern  industrialization. 
This  model,  which  was  bought  in  England  by  the  Bavarian 
State  was  brought  to  Munich  in  1792  to  be  used  as  a  model  for 
the  steam  engines  which  were  to  drive  the  pumps  in  the  brine- 
conduits  at  Berchtesgaden.  This  project  was,  however,  not  car- 
ried out.  Munich,  Deutsches  Museum 

Pi.  43  Carburi,  Comte  Martin,  (beginning  of  18th  century 
-  1782) 

MONUMENT  ELEVE   A  LA  GLOIRE  DE  PIERRE  LE  GRAND  .  .  .  Paris: 

Nyon  et  Stoupe  1777.  Folio.  With  copperplate  engravings  by 
V.  Blarenfergh.  The  book  describes  the  technical  means  of  trans- 
porting a  huge  erratic  block,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  base  for 
Falconet's  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  from  Finland  to 
St  Petersburg.  See  Pi.  44.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbiblicthek 

Pi.  44  Falconet,  Etienne-Maurice  •  Paris  1716-1791.  Pupil 
of  Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne.  1754  became  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demie  Royale.  From  1757  director  of  sculpture  at  the  Sevres 
factory.  1766-1778  in  St  Petersburg.  1778-1780  in  Holland. 
The  suave  elegance  of  Falconet's  work  won  him  the  patronage 
of  Mme  de  Pompadour.  Through  his  friend  Diderot,  he  was  in 
1766  commissioned  by  Catherine  II  of  Russia  to  execute  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in  St  Petersburg  (un- 
veiled in  1782).  Falconet  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Bernini 
and  Puget.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  literary  works.  See 
Pi.  192,  193. 

statue  of  peter  the  great  in  Leningrad  •  Base  granite.  Statue 
bronze.  The  erection  of  this  equestrian  statue  (1766-82)  posed 
many  problems.  The  technical  difficulties  of  transporting  the 
huge  base  from  Finland  to  St  Petersburg,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  were  overcome,  were  described  by  Comte  de  Carburi  (see 
Pi.  43).  Falconet  also  encountered  much  opposition  from  fel- 
low artists  towards  his  project,  which  leaned  towards  the  high 
baroque  tradition  (Michelangelo,  Puget). 

Pi.  45  Guardi,  Francesco  -Venice  1712-1793.  Studied  under 
his  elder  brother  Giovanni  Antonio  and  Canal ;  later  influenced  by 
Magnasco  and  Ricci.  From  1784  member  of  the  Accademia  in 
Venice  as  a  "pittor  prospettivo".  It  is  difficult,  particularly  in 
his  early  figure  pictures,  to  distinguish  his  style  from  that  of 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  worked  till  the  middle  of  the  century. 


Guardi  owes  his  fame  to  his  views  of  Venice  bathed  in  vibrating 
light,  painted  with  a  lively  touch  and  a  delicate  sense  of  colour. 
His  sketches,  among  the  most  important  Italian  drawings  of  the 
settecento,  are  imbued  with  the  same  charm  and  atmosphere. 
The  master's  technique  was  copied  by  many  pupils  and  imitators. 
See  Pi.  XIX,  136,  147,  148,  236,  265,  268,  275,  280,  286. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  A  BALLOON  OVER  THE  CANALE  DELLA  GIUDECCA 

in  VENICE  ■  Oil  on  canvas,  66X51  cm.  1783.  The  ascent  was 
made  by  Conte  Francesco  Zambeccari  in  1783  not  long  after 
the  Montgolher  brothers  had  invented  the  balloon.  In  the  back- 
ground the  wide  bank  of  the  Giudecca  Canal  with  the  church 
of  II  Redentore  by  Palladio.  Preparatory  drawing  in  pen  in  the 
Altmann  collection,  London. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem,  Property  of 
the  Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum-  Verein 

Pi.  46  Ledermuller,  Martin  Froben  (1719-1769) 
mikroskopischegemtjths-und  augenergotzung  •  Nurem- 
berg: Christian  de  Launoy  1760.  410.  Engraved  frontispiece  by 
Preissler.  This  work  popularized  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  illustration  shows  a  glass  with  fresh- 
-water  polyps.  In  the  front  is  a  magnifying  glass  attached  to  a  handle 
of  "Musschenbrock  nuts",  favourite  ball  joints  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  magnifying  glasses.    Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  47  Diderot,  Denis  (for  biography  see  Pi.  9)  and 
d'Alembert,  Jean  Lerond  (171 7-1 783) 
encyclopedie  ou  dictionnaire  raisonne  des  sciences,  des 
arts  et  des  metiers  •  (See  Pi.  i)  Illustration  of  the  article  on 
Histoire  Naturelle  ( Zoophiles) .  The  word  "zoophytes"  was  used 
from  the  16th  century  to  describe  such  objects  as  sea-slugs, 
polyps,  coral,  etc.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  48     Gerli,  Agostino 

opuscoli  ■  Parma:  Stamperia  Reale  1785.  410.  One  of  the  first 
works  on  the  balloon  ascents  carried  out  at  that  time.  See  Pi.  45. 
The  illustration  shows  a  balloon  ascent. 

Munich,  Deutsches  Museum,  Bibliothek 

Pi.  49  Nollet,  Jean  Antoine  (1700-1770) 
essai  sur  l'electricite  des  corps  .  .  .  Paris:  Frere  Guerin, 
1746.  8vo.  The  title-page  engraving  by  R.  Brunet  after  a  draw- 
ing by  Le  Sueur  depicts  a  physics  laboratory  whose  occupant  is 
showing  his  friends  experiments.  Electricity  is  being  gener- 
ated by  rubbing  a  glass  rod.  The  illustration  shows  sparking 
(index  finger  of  the  lady  near  the  experimenter)  and  the  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  bits  of  paper  (small  round  table  and 
left  hand  of  experimenter).  Abbe  Nollet  did  much  to  popularise 
physics.  Munich,  Deutsches  Museum 

Pi.  50    Algarotti,  Francesco  (1712-1764) 

il  newtonianismo  per  le  dame  .  .  .  Naples  (Venice)  1737. 
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4to.  A  work  which  became  very  popular  and  was  widely  read 
all  over  Europe.  The  tide-page  engraving  by  Piazzetta  shows  a 
rococo  gallant — perhaps  Algarotti — explaining  Newton's  system 
to  his  lady.  Venice,  Bihlioteca  Nazionale  Marciana 

Pi.  51  Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas,  called  Cochin  the  Younger. 
Paris  1715-1790.  Studied  under  his  father,  the  engraver  Charles 
Nicolas  Cochin,  Jacques  Philippe  Le  Bas  and  Jean  Restout.  In 

1751  he  became  a  member,  in  1776  'conseiller'  of  the  Academic 

1752  "Garde  des  dessins  du  Roi",  ennobled  in  1757.  As  designer 
and  engraver  of  the  Menus-Plaisirs  of  the  King  he  was  patronized 
by  Mme  Pompadour;  she  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
her  brother,  later  the  Marquis  de  Marigny.  Active  as  a  draughts- 
man, engraver,  book  illustrator  and  writer,  Cochin  became  fa- 
mous as  a  chronicler  of  the  period.  He  depicted  the  court  cere- 
monies and  festivals  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  See  Pi.  108,  150. 

MASKED  BALL  IN  THE  CHATEAU  AT  VERSAILLES  in  I745    (detail). 

Etching  touched  up  with  the  needle.  45X75  cm.  Inscription: 
Decoration  du  Bal  masque",  donnt  par  le  Roy  Dans  la  Grande  Gallerie 
du  Chateau  de  Versailles,  a  I'occasion  du  Manage  de  Louis  Dauphin 
de  France  avec  Maria  ThSrese  Infante  d'Espagne,  la  nuit  duXXV  au 
XXVIFevrier  M.D.CCXLV.  Below:  C.  N.  Cochin  filius  deline- 
avit  -  C.  N.  Cochin  Pater  Sculp.  At  this  ball,  called  the  "Bal  des 
Ifs",  because  Louis  XV  and  seven  noblemen  had  dressed  up  as 
yew-trees,  the  king  met  Madame  de  Pompadour  for  the  first 
time.  The  original  plate  is  in  the  Chalcographie  (No.  4033); 
the  drawing  by  Cochin  the  Younger,  pen  and  watercolour,  is  in 
the  Cabinet  des  Dessins  in  the  Louvre  (No.  2282). 

Paris,  Bihliotheque  Nationale 

Pi.  HI  Madrid,  Santa  Barbara  Factory  •  The  factory, 
so  called  from  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Santa  Barbara, 
was  founded  in  1720,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  by  Jakob 
van  der  Goten  of  Antwerp,  in  the  possession  of  whose  des- 
cendants it  remained  until  1835.  During  the  first  decades  of  its 
existence  paintings  by  Teniers,  Wouverman,  Hovasse,  and  Soli- 
mena  served  as  models.  In  the  last  third  of  the  18th  century  it 
produced  a  great  number  of  tapestries  depicting  scenes  from 
everyday  life  woven  after  cartoons  by  Spanish  artists.  The  most 
celebrated  series  comprises  45  village  festivals  from  designs  ex- 
ecuted by  Goya  in  the  years  1 776-1 791. 

snipe  shooting  •  Wool  and  silk.  320X225  cm.  Design  by  Goya 
delivered  on  30  October  1775.  Sportsmen  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back in  a  wooded  landscape.  The  tapestry,  formerly  ascribed  to 
Ramon  Bayeu,  Goya's  brother-in-law,  was  made  for  the  Come- 
dor  de  los  Infantes  in  the  Escorial. 

Madrid,  Palacio  del  Oriente,  Patrimonio  Nacional 

Pi.  52    Blondel,  Jacques  Francois 

FETE  PUBLIQUE  DONNE  PAR  LA  VILLE  DE  PARIS  A  L'OCCASION 
DU    MARIAGE    DE    MONSEIGNEUR    LE    DAUPHIN     LE    13    FEVRIER 

mdccxlvii  •  Folio.  Inscription:  Executes  sur  les  desseins  de  Francois 


Blondel,  Architecte  du  Roy.  The  work  describes  and  illustrates  the 
festivities  arranged  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1747  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  to  Princess  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony. 
It  shows  the  allegorical  triumphal  cars  and  the  scenery  for  the 
fireworks  (see  Pi.  107).  Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  53     Goldoni,  Carlo  (for  biography  see  Pi.  159) 

il  filosofo  di  campagna  . .  .    Venice:   Fenzo  1764.   i6mo. 

Contemporary  text  used  for  the  first  performance. 

Venice,  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Marciana 

Pi.  54  Gozzi,  Carlo  •  Gozzi  defended  the  traditional  corn- 
media  dell'arte,  rejecting  Goldoni's  innovations.  He  wrote  his 
10  Fiabe  for  the  troupe  of  the  harlequin  Sacchi,  taking  the 
material  from  old  collections  of  fairy  tales.  Of  these  fantastic 
fairy  tales,  Turandot  is  best  known  today  from  Schiller's  treat- 
ment and  the  operas  of  Busoni  and  Puccini.  See  Pi.  69. 
dramatic  works.  Berne,  1777.  8vo. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

PL  55    Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de 
(1732-1799) 

LA  FOLLE  JOURNEE  OU  LE  MARIAGE  DE    FIGARO   ■    Paris:   Ruault 

1785.  8vo.  The  first  edition  was  illustrated  by  Saint-Quentin.  In 
this  famous  comedy  Beaumarchais  gave  a  witty  picture  of  French 
society  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  ridiculing  the  nobility  and 
their  privileges,  and  glorifying  the  Third  Estate.  See  Pi.  174. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  56    Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim 

HAMBURGISCHE    DRAMATURGIE     •     Vols.   1-2.   Hamburg,    I767- 

1769.  8vo.  Title-page  vignettes  by  J.  W.  Meil.  Lessing,  the  most 
penetrating  German  writer  and  critic  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment, became  a  librarian  in  Wolfenbiittel  after  a  life  of  upheaval 
and  wanderings.  With  his  plays  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (1767), 
Emilia  Galotti  (1772),  Nathan  der  Weise  (1779),  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  era  of  German  drama.  His  essay,  Laokoon 
oder  iiber  die  Grenzen  der  Malerei  und  Poesie  (1766)  he  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  German  ideas  on  aesthetics.  In  his 
Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,  a  pioneer  work  on  theatre  criticism 
and  stagecraft,  he  stated  a  new  approach  to  tragedy,  dissociating 
himself  from  French  classicism  and  founding  his  ideas  on  those 
of  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  57    Shakespeare,  William 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEAR  (sic)  .  .  .  CAREFULLY  REVISED  .  .  . 
BY  THE  FORMER  EDITIONS,  AND  ADORNED  WITH  SCULPTURES  .  .  . 

Vol.  1-6.  Oxford  1743-1744.  4to.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  6- 
volume  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  illustrated  with  pictures  by 
Hayman  (1708-1779),  engraved  by  Gravelot  (1699-1773),  the 
leading  exponent  of  book  illustration  in  France  in  the  18th 
century.  This  edition  shows  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  the 
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works  of  Shakespeare.  The  illustration  shows:  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  III,  Scene  2.  London,  private  collection 

PL  58  Pergolesi,  Giovanni  Battista  •  Pergolesi  (born  in 
Jesiin  1710,  died  in  Pozzuoli  near  Naples  in  1736)  lived  in  Naples 
and  Rome.  He  composed  trio  sonatas,  sacred  music  (Stabat 
Mater,  1736J,  and  serious  and  comic  operas.  His  musical  and 
dramatic  compositions  were  the  forerunners  of  Mozart's  theatre. 
la  serva  padrona  •  Paris:  Lachevardiere,  1733.  First  edition. 
Folio.  The  intermezzo  La  serva  Padrona  paved  the  way  for 
Italian  opera  bufFa  and  provided  a  stimulus  for  French  comic 
opera.  (In  1752  the  "Guerre  des  Buffons"  broke  out  between 
the  supporters  of  French  and  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.) 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  IV  Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  •  Born  in  Valenciennes 
(Flanders)  1684,  died  in  Nogent-sur-Marne  1721.  Son  of  a  slater. 
At  first  he  studied  under  Gerin  in  Valenciennes.  From  1702  he 
studied  with  Metayer,  in  Paris,  where  he  just  made  ends  meet 
by  painting  figures  in  the  Dutch  manner.  1704-1708  with  C. 
Gillot  who  introduced  him  to  new  subjects,  connected  prima- 
rily with  the  theatre,  and  decorative  themes.  From  1708  to  1709 
he  worked  in  the  studio  of  C.  Audran  III,  the  painter  of  gro- 
tesques, in  Luxembourg,  where  he  studied  the  work  of  Rubens. 
In  the  house  of  his  patron  Crozat,  an  art  collector,  he  became 
familiar  with  the  great  Venetians  (from  1715).  In  1717  his 
Embarkation  for  Cythera  secured  him  admission  to  the  Academie 
Royale  as  a  "peintre  de  fetes  galantes",  a  title  never  before 
awarded.  Seriously  ill  with  consumption,  he  went  to  London  in 
1719-1720.  Under  the  Regence,  when  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV  the  rigid  conventions  of  society  and  the  ceremonious 
style  of  court  life  were  relaxed,  Watteau  discovered  a  new  and 
poetic  artistic  theme,  enthusiastically  received  throughout 
Europe:  the  fete  galante.  According  to  his  own  statement  he 
owed  his  love  of  the  commedia  dell' arte  to  his  teacher  Gillot,  and 
his  painting  of  its  scenes  and  actors  (Gilles),  in  which  fantasy 
and  reality  blend,  mark  the  culminating  point  of  the  theatrical 
genre.  Ten  years  after  his  death  the  dress  of  his  female  figures 
became  the  fashion  of  the  time.  He  was  also  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  craftsmen  (Meissen  porcelain)  and  the  conception 
of  nature  in  his  paintings  became  a  model  for  park  planning 
(Sans  Souci,  Rheinsberg).  After  his  death  his  friend  Julienne  had 
his  whole  oeuvre  engraved  (L'Oeuvre  d'A.  W.  grave  d'apres  ses 
tableaux  et  dessins  originaux,  4  vols.  1721-1735).  See  Pi.  XVI, 
XVIII,  133,  134,  140,  153,  154,  158. 

MEZZETINO  WITH  A  GUITAR   (detail  of  Pi.  I58) 

Pi.  59  Haydn,  Joseph  •  Franz  Joseph  Haydn  (born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  in  1732,  died  in  Vienna  in  1809)  lived  in  Vienna 
from  1740  to  1759.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister  at  St  Stephen's 
Cathedral  in  Vienna.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister 
to  Prince  Esterhazy.  From  1790  onwards,  he  lived  in  Vienna  as 


an  independent  composer.  He  visited  London  in  1 790-1 792  and 
again  in  1 794-1795  and  gave  concerts  there.  Though  strongly 
rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  18th  century,  Haydn's  first  quartets 
and  symphonies  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  music  and 
ushered  in  a  new  era  for  Viennese  composition. 
divertimento  a  quatro  •  Autograph.  The  string  quartets 
(Op.  20)  of  1772  ended  the  first  phase  of  Haydn's  quartet-writing 
which  had  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  1750's,  and  it  was 
not  until  1781  that  he  again  devoted  himself  to  this  form,  and 
then  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  with  the  "Russian" 
quartets    (Op.  33).  Vienna,  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 

PL  60  Bach,  Johann  Sebastian  •  J.  S.  Bach  (born  in  Eisenach 
in  1685,  died  in  Leipzig  in  1750)  was  a  product  of  the  cantor 
tradition  of  the  17th  century  in  North  and  Central  Germany. 
His  spiritual  world  was  determined  by  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 
His  concert  and  chamber  music  gave  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
French  and  Italian  concert  and  dance  genres  in  fashion  at  that 
time.  In  general  his  enormous  oeuvre,  including  cantatas, 
masses,  solo,  ensemble  and  orchestral  music,  reached  a  peak  of 
sublimity  that  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed. 

CLAVIR-UBUNG  BESTEHEND  IN  PRAELUDIEN,  ALLEMANDEN, 
COURANTEN,  SARABANDEN,  GIGUEN,  MENUETTEN  UND  ANDEREN 

GALANterien  •  4to.  Opus  i  was  published  in  Leipzig  in  173 1. 
The  6  partitas  (piano  suites)  appeared  separately  during  the 
years  1726-1730,  but  were  published  as  a  collection  by  the 
author  himself  in  1731.  Ascona,  Van  Hoboken  Collection 

Pi.  61  Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques  (for  biography  see  Pi.  12) 
dictionnaire  de  musique  •  Paris:  Chez  la  veuve  duchesne. 
1768.  Rousseau  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  the  history  of 
French  music.  Le  Devin  in  village  which  he  composed  in  1752 
established  French  musical  farce,  and  his  lyric  intermezzo 
Pygmalion  (1770,  most  of  the  music  by  H.  Coignet)  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  melodrama.  His  articles  on  music  in  the 
Encyclopedie  and  the  Dictionnaire  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
enlightenment  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 
The  illustration  shows  a  plan  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Dresden 
Opera  House  under  its  conductor,  Hasse. 

Munich,  Stadtische  Musikinstrumentensammlung 

Pi.  62  Fragonard,  Jean-Honore  •  Born  in  Grasse  in  1732, 
died  in  Paris  in  1806.  Pupil  of  Chardin  and  Boucher..  In  1752  he 
won  the  "prix  de  Rome"  with  his  picture  Jeroboam  sacrifiant  aux 
Idoles.  From  1753  to  1756  he  worked  in  Rome  at  the  "Ecole 
Royale  des  Eleves  proteges",  of  which  van  Loo  was  director; 
from  1 756  in  the  same  city  under  Natoire  at  the  French  Academy, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  friendship  between  the  painter 
H.  Robert  and  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Non,  the  art  enthusiast.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1761  and  became  an  "agrege  of  the  Academie 
Royale"  in  1765.  In  1773  he  travelled  back  to  Italy  with 
Bergeret,  visiting  Vienna  and  Germany  on  his  way  back.  In 
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1794  he  became  a  member  of  the  "Jury  des  Arts",  thereafter 
member  of  the  "Conservatoire  du  Musee".  Fragonard's  art  is  the 
final  brilliant  expression  of  the  sensuous  joy  typical  of  18th- 
century  culture.  His  intimate  glimpses  of  life  in  court  circles 
under  the  ancien  rigime,  owe  their  charm  to  their  elegance  and 
verve,  however  daring  the  theme.  He  was  a  master  of  every 
genre — portraits,  landscapes,  historical  scenes,  and  family 
pieces.  Influenced  by  Rembrandt  and  the  great  Italians,  this 
ebullient  artist  had  a  special  gift  for  the  impromptu  and  the 
sketch,  and  his  incomparably  bold  drawings  are  masterpieces  of 
improvisation.  Classicism  and  the  Revolution  heralded  the  end 
of  his  art,  and  he  died  in  obscurity  in  Paris.  See  Pi.  75,  173,  232, 
XX,  XXXVIII. 

family  of  satyrs  ■  Etching.  13.6X20.7  cm.  From  the  Bacchanale 
series,  four  etchings  based  on  classical  bas-reliefs. 

Coburg,  Kunstsatntnlungen  der  Veste 

Pi.  63  Palomino,  Antonio  de  Castro  y  Velasco  1653-1724) 
el  museo  pictorico  •  Madrid  1795.  Vol.  1-2.  410.  (Appeared 
first  1715-1724.)  This  work  by  the  famous  Spanish  fresco  painter 
(1653 — 1724)  is  an  absolutely  comprehensive  textbook  describing 
late  baroque  painting  in  Spain.  It  deals  with  the  theory  of  art, 
technical  problems,  particularly  those  connected  with  the 
fresco,  allegories  and  programmes.  The  third  part,  El  Parnaso 
Espaiiol,  contains  biographies  of  Spanish  painters  and  sculptors 
from  the  16th  century  on,  and  is  important  as  an  early  source. 
Munich,  Zentralinstitut  fur  Kunstgeschichte 

Pi.  64    Hertel,  Johann  Georg 

DES      BERUHMTEN      ITALIANISCHEN      RITTERS,      CAESARIS      RIPAE 

allerley  kunsten  •  This  book,  illustrated  with  engravings  by 
Eichler,  Wangner  and  Wachsmuth,  is  a  new  edition  of  Cesare 
Ripa's  Iconologia  (first  published  1593).  A  basic  handbook  of 
iconography  for  the  baroque  age,  it  was  elaborated  in  the  rococo 
period  in  a  way  typical  of  that  time.  The  allegories,  which  were 
originally  self-contained  and  complete  in  themselves,  are 
combined  into  a  great  whole,  supplemented  with  Bible- 
illustrations  and  given  didactic  commentaries. 

Munich,  Zentralinstitut  fur  Kunstgeschichte 

Pi.  65     (Longus):  les  amours  pastorales  de  daphnis  et  de 

CHLOE,  TRADUITES  DU  GREC  PAR  AMYOT,  AVEC  FIGURES    •    (Paris) 

1718.  8vo.  With  a  frontispiece  by  Coypel  and  28  engravings 
by  Audran  after  pictures  by  Philippe  d'Orleans.  The  edition 
was  called  I' Edition  du  Regent  because  the  Regent,  Philip  of  Or- 
leans, had  it  printed  and  engraved  after  pictures  to  which  he  had 
been  inspired  by  Longus'  novel.  This  erotic,  pastoral  work  of 
the  3rd  century  A.  D.  became  a  firm  favourite  with  French 
society  in  the  18th  century.  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale 

Pi.  66  Gessner,  Salomon  •  Zurich,  1730-1788.  Son  of  Konrad 
Gessner,  a  bookseller.  In  1749  he  went  to  Berlin,  returning  in 


1750  to  Zurich  where  he  worked  as  draughtsman,  etcher  and 
poet.  He  illustrated  his  own  books  and  won  a  special  place  in 
18th-century  bibliography,  by  achieving  an  unusual  harmony 
between  text  and  pictures.  The  quarto  edition  (1777-1778)  of 
his  ceuvre  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Swiss  illustrated  works.  His 
Idyllen  (1756),  Tod  Abels  (1758)  and  etchings  in  various  works  by 
Wieland  are  also  very  remarkable. 

idyllen  von  dem  verfasser  des  daphnis  •  Zurich:  Gessner 
1756.  8vo.  With  an  ornamental  title-page  and  10  vignettes. 
Gessner's  idyllic  landscapes  and  sensitive  pastoral  poetry  are  an 
early  expression  of  romanticism.  The  work  was  translated  into 
many  languages  and  had  a  considerable  influence  on  European 
literature.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  67  Chippendale,  Thomas  the  Elder  •  Born  in  Worcester- 
shire in  1718,  died  in  London  in  1779.  From  1750  he  was  the 
cabinetmaker  most  popular  with  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  reformed  the  furniture  style  of  the  late  baroque  along  lines 
corresponding  to  rococo  furniture  on  the  Continent;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  influenced  by  neo-gothic  taste  and  the  fashion 
for  chinoiserie.  His  name  is  used  to  designate  the  style  which 
evolved  from  these  reforms  and  influences. 
the  gentleman  and  cabinet-maker's  director  •  London: 
1754.  Folio.  A  catalogue  published  for  the  trade,  a  kind  of  a 
pattern-book.  Its  publication  ensured  Chippendale's  decisive 
influence  on  cabinetmaking  in  general.  Most  of  the  drawings  are 
by  M.  Lock  and  H.  Copeland.  The  illustration  shows  No.  134, 
"China  Case",  a  typical  example  of  chinoiserie. 

London,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Pi.  68     ceremonies  et  coutumes  religieuses  de  tous  les 

PEUPLES  DU  MONDE  REPRESENTEES  PAR  DES  FIGURES    DESSINEES 

par  Bernard  picart  ...  Vol.  i-8.  Amsterdam  1723-1743. 
Folio.  This  monumental  work  on  the  religious  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  contains  230  copper- 
plates by  Picart.  The  illustration  shows  Chinese  magicians  and 
sorcerers.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  69    Gozzi,  Carlo  (for  biography  see  Pi.  54). 

TURANDOT.  EIN  CHINESISCHES  TRAGICOMISCHES  MARCHEN  FUR 

die  schaubuhne  .  .  .  From  Dramatic  Works,  Berne,  1777.  8vo. 
See  Pi.  54.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  V  Huysum,  Jan  van  •  Amsterdam,  1682-1749.  Studied 
under  his  father  Justus  Huysum.  He  worked  independently  from 
1704,  and  became  famous  for  his  fruit  and  flower  pieces.  Until 
his  old  age  he  was  one  of  the  best-paid  artists  of  the  period. 
The  pedantic  accuracy  of  his  observation  of  nature  and  his  vivid 
colour  influenced  still-life  painting  until  the  19th  century. 
fruit,  flowers  and  insects.  Canvas.  40x32  cm.  Inscribed: 
fan  vn  Huysum  fecit.  From  the  Kurfiirstliche  Galerie  in  Munich. 
Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsgemdldesammlungen 
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Pi.  70     Stubbs,  George  (for  biography  see  Pi.  253) 

DRAWING   FOR   THE   "ANATOMY   OF  THE   HORSE"    •     Black   chalk . 

36X9.5  cm.  One  of  a  series  of  18  drawings  for  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse  on  which  Stubbs  worked  from  1759  to  1764  and  for  which 
he  engraved  the  plates  himself.  The  work  was  the  beginning  of 
his  fame  as  a  draughtsman,  engraver  and  anatomist. 

London,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Pi.  71  Ridinger,  Johann  Elias  ■  Bom  in  Ulm  in  1698,  died  in 
Augsburg  in  1767.  From  1718  to  1719  he  worked  in  Augsburg, 
where,  in  1759,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Municipal 
Academy.  An  outstanding  painter,  designer,  engraver  and 
etcher,  he  became  famous  for  his  pictures  of  animals  and  hunting 
scenes,  which  he  published  in  series,  some  of  them  in  book  form 
with  brief  commentaries. 

THE  hunt.  Pen  drawing.  23  x37  cm.  In  front  of  a  clump  of 
trees  sits  a  mounted  huntsman  with  a  horn,  leading  a  pack  of 
seven  hounds.  On  the  right,  leaning  against  a  rock,  sits  a  boy 
with  the  leader  of  the  pack.  Munich,  Jagdmuseum 

Pi.  72  Canal,  Antonio,  called  "II  Canaletto"  ■  Born  in 
Venice  in  1697,  died  there  in  1768.  Worked  as  a  journeyman  in 
his  father's  workshop  for  scenic  design,  then  studied  the 
works  ofLuca  Carlevaris,  the  first  Venetian  painter  of  the  views 
known  as  vedute.  In  1719  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Pannini  made 
a  particularly  strong  impression  on  him.  Was  in  England 
1746-1755.  Became  a  member  of  the  Accademia  in  Venice  in 
1763.  Canaletto  was  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  art  of  painting 
views  which  flourished,  above  all  in  Venice,  in  the  18th  century. 
His  paintings  and  engravings  of  vedute  ideate,  as  he  called  his 
views,  maintain  a  balance  between  topographical  accuracy  and 
free  composition.  See  Pi.  XLI  and  267. 

the  mole  with  the  bucintoro  at  anchor  ■  Quill  and  reed-pen 
with  brown  and  black  ink.  Horizon  and  a  few  vertical  lines  in 
pencil.  21.2X31.7cm.  c.  1729.  The  Doge's  Palace  and  the 
Library,  seen  from  the  harbour.  The  drawing  was  possibly 
done  on  Ascension  Day  as  it  fepresents  the  scene  before  the  Doge 
boards  the  Bucintoro,  from  which  he  performs  the  annual 
ceremony  symbolising  Venice's  union  with  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Similar  paintings  of  the  same  theme  in  the  Hermitage,  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Aldo  Crespi  Collection  in  Milan  (cf.  Moschini, 
Pi.  30,  45  and  63)  differ  from  the  drawing  only  in  minor 
details.  Purchased  in  1762  by  King  George  III  together  with  the 
remainder  of  the  collection  of  Consul  Joseph  Smith. 

H.  M.  the  Queen  (Royal  Library,  Windsor) 

Pi.  73     Chambers,  Sir  William 

a  dissertation  on  oriental  gardening  •  London  1772.  4to. 
This  much-travelled  author  (1 726-1 796)  endeavoured  to  combine 
the  Chinese  style,  the  neo-gothic  and  the  classical  style  of 
Palladio   in   the  "sentimental"  garden. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 


Pi.  74  Hirschfeld,  Christian  Cajus  Lorenz 
theorie  der  gartenkunst  •  Vol.  1-5.  Published  Leipzig: 
Weidmanns  Erbcn  1779-1785.  4to.  Hirschfeld  (1742-1792), 
who  described  himself  as  the  first  garden-theoretician  of 
Germany,  was  professor  of  philosophv  in  Kiel.  He  criticized  the 
old  French  type  of  baroque  garden  and  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  English  landscape  park.      Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  VI  Piazzetta,  Giovanni  Battista  •  Bom  in  Venice  in 
1683,  died  there  in  1754.  Son  of  a  sculptor.  Studied  with  Antonio 
Molinari.  In  1727  he  became  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
Clementina  in  Bologna;  in  1750  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Accademia  in  Venice.  Piazzetta,  whose  development  was 
decisively  influenced  by  G.  M.  Crespi,  with  whom  he  worked  in 
Bologna,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  the  18th- 
century  Venetian  School.  He  broke  away  from  the  tenebrist 
painting  of  the  17th  century,  and  his  light  palette  (after  the 
twenties)  became  a  model  for  the  chief  masters  of  the  new  style. 
He  painted  altar-pieces,  genre  scenes  and  portraits,  and  produced 
a  very  great  number  of  drawings.  See  Pi.  209,  215,  250,  XLV. 
rebecca  at  the  well  •  Oil  on  canvas.  102x137  cm.  This 
masterpiece  dates  from  the  early  fifties  of  the  century.  The 
tender,  genre-like  charm  of  the  Biblical  theme  finds  perfect 
expression  in  the  dehcate,  subtlv  graded  tones  of  the  painting. 

Milan,  Pinacoteca  di  Brera 

Pi.  75  Fragonard,  Jean  Honore  (for  biography  see  Pi.  62) 
the  small  park  (le  petit  parc)  ■  Etching.  14  x10.8  cm. 
Represents  a  garden  terrace  shaded  by  trees.  This  is  a  copy  by  the 
Abbe  de  Saint-Non  of  the  famous  work  executed  by  Fragonard 
in  1764.  Coburg,  Kunstsammlungen  der  Veste 

Pi.  76  Stattmuller,  Pater  Beda  •  Bom  in  Ottobeuren  in 
1699,  died  in  Weingarten  in  1770.  A  monk  in  Weingarten 
Monastery,  painter  and  musician. 

SKETCH    OF    AN    IDEAL    PLAN    FOR    THE    BENEDICTINE    ABBEY    AT 

weingarten  •  Pen  and  brown  Chinese  ink,  the  main  outline 
partly  silhouetted,  with  old  additions.  138x188  cm.  Signed: 
P.  Beda  Prof.  Weingarten  1723.  Drawn  for  the  consecration  of 
the  church  (10  September  1724)  by  Father  Beda  Stattmuller 
after  a  plan  by  Frisoni  (1683-1735),  the  Wiirttemberg  architect. 
The  plan  was  not  executed  and  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  the 
layout  of  the  monasteries  at  Melk,  Gottweig  and  Ottobeuren; 
it  can  only  be  compared  with  contemporary  chateau  architecture 
from  which  it  borrowed  the  arrangement  of  the  outer  courts. 

Weingarten,  Benediktinerabtei 

Pi.  77  Servandoni,  Giovanni  Niccolo  •  Bom  in  Florence  in 
1695,  died  in  Paris  in  1766.  Pupil  of  Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini. 
Worked  as  an  architect,  a  scene-designer  and  a  producer  of 
decorations  for  festivals.  Settled  in  Paris  in  1724.  From  1728  he 
was  created  "premier  peintre  decorateur  de  l'Academie  Royale 
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de  Musique".  During  1738-1742  and  1754-1758  he  produced 
magnificent  theatrical  "shows"  in  the  Tuileries.  He  designed 
sets  for  operas  in  many  cities:  London  (1749),  Dresden  (1754), 
Vienna  (1760),  Stuttgart  (1763).  Servandoni  introduced  to 
Paris  the  "scena  all'angolo",  a  method  of  stage  decoration  which 
made  the  scenery  look  more  "natural",  as  in  a  real  picture.  By 
dispensing  with  the  exaggerated  perspective  of  the  baroque  stage 
he  became  the  pioneer  of  the  neo-classical  stage-set  in  Germany 
and  England.  Only  four  of  his  designs  are  known  but  many  of 
his  ideas  are  familiar  from  other  artists'  work  See  Pi.  165. 

DESIGN   FOR   THE   HIGH   ALTAR   OF  ST   SULPICE  IN   PARIS,    I75O    • 

From:  Litre  nouveau  ou  regies  des  cinq  ordres  d' architecture  par 
Jacques  Barozzio  de  Vignole,  nouvellement  rendu  .  .  .  par  Monsieur 
B  .  .  .  Paris  1757.  Bernini's  altar  for  St  Peter's  Rome,  was 
frequently  adapted  and  modified  in  the  late  baroque  and  rococo 
periods.  Influenced  by  stage  scenery,  Servandoni  treated  it  in 
a  two-dimensional  fashion  and  thus  transformed  the  architectonic 
element  into  ornament.  Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  VII  Perronneau,  Jean-Baptiste  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1715, 
died  in  Amsterdam  in  1783.  Pupil  of  the  engraver,  Cars,  and 
others.  Became  a  member  of  the  Academie  Royale  in  1753. 
Worked  from  1755  in  the  French  provinces,  Italy,  Holland, 
England  and  Russia.  A  portraitist  of  the  middle-classes,  Perron- 
neau achieved  sublime  effects  of  colour,  particularly  in  his 
pastels,  but  his  more  successful  rival  La  Tour  had  a  greater 
command  of  expression. 

jean-baptiste  oudry  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  130  x100  cm.  Signed. 
Three-quarter  length.  Perronneau  submitted  this  portrait  of  his 
fellow-artist  J.-B.  Oudry  to  the  Academie  Royale,  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  secured  admission  as  a  member  on  28  July  1753. 

Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  78  Largilliere,  Nicolas  de  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1656,  died 
there  in  1746.  Apprenticeship  in  Antwerp  and  London  where 
he  worked  with  Peter  Lely.  Settled  in  Paris  in  1682,  travelled  to 
London  in  1685.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  a  professor,  in  1728 
director,  and  in  1743  chancellor  of  the  Academie  Royale.  He 
became  the  portraitist  most  patronised  by  the  rich  Parisian 
bourgeoisie.  From  his  early  years  in  Flanders  and  London 
Largilliere  derived  a  taste  for  fluent  execution  and  rich,  saturated 
colour,  and  a  conception  of  portraiture  much  more  free 
and  baroque  than  that  current  in  France  in  the  preceding 
generation. 

Elisabeth  de  beauharnais  •  Oil  on  canvas.  nsXioicm. 
Inscribed  on  the  back:  Peint  par  N.  de  Largilliere,  1701.  Three- 
quarter  length.  Elisabeth  de  Beauharnais  was  married  to  a  court 
official,  M.  de  Begon,  who  introduced  the  begonia,  called  after 
him,  to  France  from  America.  The  picture,  one  of  Largilliere's 
chief  works,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Barral  family,  Grenoble, 
relatives  of  the  Beauharnais,  before  being  acquired  by  the  local 
museum  (1789).  Grenoble,  Musee  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture 


Pi.  79  Desportes,  Alexandre-Francois  •  Born  at  Champig- 
neulles  (Champagne)  in  1661,  died  at  Paris  in  1743.  Studied  in 
Paris  with  Nicasius,  the  Flemish  animal  painter.  From  1695  to 
1696  he  was  the  official  portrait  painter  at  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Poland.  From  1696  on  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  French 
court  as  a  painter  of  animals  and  hunting  scenes  ("Peintre  de  la 
venerie").  In  1699  his  Self  Portrait  as  a  Sportsman  won  him 
admission  to  the  Academie  Royale.  In  1712  he  journeyed  to 
England.  Desportes'  art,  deriving  from  that  of  the  classical 
Flemish  animal  painters,  forms  a  bridge  to  the  new  century. 
His  later  work  is  characterized  by  the  masterly  verve  of  his 
presentation  of  animals  and  by  the  decorative  arrangement  of  his 
composition,  typical  of  Regence  painting.  See  Pi.  184,  261. 
portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  sportsman  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
197X163  cm.  Full-length,  seated.  With  dogs  and  game.  With 
this  picture  Desportes  made  his  debut  in  the  Salon  of  1699  and 
gained  admission  to  the  Academie  Royale.  "Ce  genre  de 
portrait  ayant  plu,  0  en  fit  plusieurs,  ou  l'on  n'admira  pas  moins 
les  figures  memes  que  les  animaux,  qu'on  regardoit  comme  son 
talent  principal"  (Desportes  fils).  Engraved  by  Joullain.  From 
the  Academie  Royale.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  80  Solimena,  Francesco  ■  Born  in  Canale  di  Serino 
(Avellino)  in  1657,  died  in  Barra  (Naples)  in  1747.  Son  and 
pupil  of  the  painter  Angelo  Solimena.  From  1674  he  lived  in 
Naples,  where  he  continued  his  training  with  Francesco  di  Maria 
and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  works  of  Giovanni  Lanfranco, 
Mattia  Preti  and  Giordano.  He  was  the  leading  master  of  the 
Neapolitan  School  in  the  18th  century  and  broke  away  from  the 
baroque  traditions  traceable  to  Caravaggio.  In  his  frescoes  and 
oil  paintings  he  sought  decorative  effects,  using  dramatic  figures 
and  airy  architectural  features.  Although,  apart  from  a  stay  at 
Montecassino  and  two  journeys  to  Rome,  he  never  left  Naples, 
his  work  had  a  considerable  influence  on  Italian  painting  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

self-portrait  •  Oil  on  canvas.  129  x114  cm.  Three-quarter 
length,  seated.  A  late  work  painted  when  the  artist  was  about  70. 
Similar  to  the  portrait  he  made  "dopo  tante  richieste  fattegli  dal 
gran  duca  di  Firenze,  pur  dipinse  per  la  sua  famosa  Galleria" 
(De  Dominice,  Vite,  ed.  1846,  IV,  472).  Rephca  in  the  Prado, 
Madrid.  Naples,  Museo  di  S.  Martino 

Pi.  81  Pesne,  Antoine  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1683,  died  in  Berlin 
in  1757.  Studied  under  his  father,  Thomas,  and  at  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy, where  he  won  the  "prix  de  Rome"  in  1703.  Afterwards 
he  visited  Italy.  In  171 1  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Fred- 
erick I  in  Berlin,  in  1722  director  of  the  art  school  there.  From 
1720,  member  of  the  Academie  Royale  in  Paris.  Pesne  was 
portraitist  to  the  Prussian  court  under  three  kings  (Frederick  I, 
Frederick-William  I,  and  Frederick  II).  His  portraits  are  distin- 
guished by  their  effective  composition  and  brillant  handling  of 
fabrics.  In  addition  he  executed  ceiling  paintings  with  allegorical 
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and  mythological  scenes  (e.  g.  in  Rheinsberg,  Charlottenburg, 
the  Potsdam  Stadtschloss),  and  genre  scenes  in  the  style  of  Lan- 
cret's  pictures  of  dances  and  the  theatre.  See  Pi.  105,  XXIV. 

HENRIETTE  CAROLINE,  LANDGRAVINE  OF  HESSEN-DARMSTADT    • 

Oil  on  canvas.  141.5X112  cm.  Three-quarter  length,  c.  1750. 
"Die grosse Landgrafin'\  Henriette  Caroline  (1721-1774), daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  Palatine  Christian  III  von  Zweibriicken- 
Birkenfeld,  married  Landgrave  Ludwig  of  Hessen-Darmstadt 
in  1741. 

Wolfsgarten,  S.  K.  H.  Ludwig  Prinz  von  Hessen  und  bei  Rhein 

Pi.  82  Ramsay,  Allan  ■  Born  in  Edinburgh  in  1713,  died  in 
Dover  in  1784.  Son  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name.  From  1734  he 
studied  with  Hysing  in  London;  from  1736  to  1738  he  worked 
with  Imperiah  in  Rome  and  Solimena  in  Naples.  Settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1739;  from  1757  on  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  later  George  III,  and  received  so  many  com- 
missions that  much  of  his  work  in  this  late  period  is  by  assistants. 
Ramsay  was  the  first  to  introduce  something  of  a  European 
"Grand  Style"  to  England.  Before  Reynolds  appeared  he  had 
no  rival  as  a  portraitist  in  London. 

Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales  •  Oil  on  canvas.  142  X 115  cm. 
Three-quarter  length.  Signed :  A.  Ramsay  1 769.  Augusta  (born  in 
1719),  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  sister  of  Duke  Frederick  III, 
married  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  in  London  in  1736.  This  is 
one  of  the  last  autographed  works  by  Ramsay.  His  receipt 
for  payment  of  a  half-length  of  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales 
is  dated  31  May  1769  and  .is  almost  certainly  for  the  picture 
illustrated.  (This  receipt  was  discovered  by  O.  Millar  and  is  un- 
published.) The  picture  was  also  known  under  the  tide :  Augusta 
Frederica  Louisa.  Wife  of  Carl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 
Ramsay  also  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Calenberg,  Schulenburg,  S.  K.  H.  Prinz  von  Hannover,  Herzog  von 
Braunschiveig  und  Liineburg 

Pi.  83  Hogarth,  William  •  London  1697-1764.  Apprenticed 
to  Ellis  Gamble  as  an  engraver  on  silver,  but  spent  his  spare  time 
in  the  academies  of  Sir  James  Thornhill  and  Cheron  and  Vander- 
bank.  His  early  work  was  primarily  in  book  illustration,  and  he 
continued  to  make  engravings  throughout  his  career,  but  in  1725 
he  turned  to  small-scale  oil  paintings  of  family  groups  and 
conversation-pieces,  and  in  1731  to  depictions  of  contemporary 
cautionary  scenes  intended  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
morals  of  the  spectator.  In  1732  he  published  the  Harlot's  Progress 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  Rake's  Progress.  He  was  the 
architect  of  a  copyright  act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1735,  which 
protected  him  from  pirate  engravers,  and  in  1753  he  published 
his  Analysis  of  Beauty.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  Sergeant  Painter 
to  George  II.  Although  violently  anglophile,  much  of  his  work 
has  a  French  and  rococo  character,  at  least  in  colour  and  hand- 
ling, and  the  texture  of  his  paint  occasionally  approaches  Char- 


din's  (whose  work  he  must  have  seen  when  he  visited  Paris  in 
1743).  See  Pi.  91,  92,  175,  240. 

archbishop  herring  •  Oil  on  canvas.  123.5  X  101.5  cm.  Signed: 
W.  Hogarth  pinx.  1744.  Thomas  Herring  (1693-1757)  was  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (1743-1747),  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1 747-1 757).  He  gave  strong  support  to  the  Hanoverians  at  the 
time  of  the  Scottish  Rebellion  in  1745.  Beckett  (op.  cit.)  points 
out  that  the  portrait  was  painted  in  emulation  of  Van  Dyck's 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Kneller's  of  Tillotson.  There 
are  two  other  versions,  probably  not  by  Hogarth  himself,  in 
Lambeth  Palace.  The  painting  exhibited  was  engraved  by  Mos- 
ley  in  1745  and  by  Baron  in  1750.  The  sitter's  niece,  Mrs  Richard 
Stone,  inherited  the  portrait;  it  passed  by  descent  to  the  present 
owner  through  the  Stone  and  Crozier  famihes. 

Overbury,  Worcestershire,  E.  Holland-Martin  coll. 

Pi.  VIII  La  Tour,  Maurice-Quentin  de  ■  Born  in  StQuen- 
tin  in  1704,  died  there  in  1788.  Exhibited  in  the  Salon  from  1737 
to  1773.  His  portrait  of  his  teacher,  J.  Restout,  secured  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Academie  Royale  in  1746.  Founded  a  drawing 
school  in  StQuentin  in  1778.  La  Tour  handled  pastels  with  un- 
surpassed mastery.  His  work  represents  the  climax  of  pastel 
painting,  an  art  that  had  become  fashionable  since  Rosalba 
Camera's  appearance  in  Paris  (1719/20).  He  made  portraits  of 
members  of  Parisian  society,  of  the  court,  and  finally  of  the 
King.  At  the  height  of  the  rococo  period  he  re-discovered  the 
individual  and  paved  the  way  for  the  character  portrait.  The 
eighty  pastels  in  his  studio  at  his  death  are  now  in  the  Museum 
at  StQuentin. 

Louise  Madeleine  his  •  Pastel  on  paper,  64  X  52  cm.  Half-length. 
c.  1760  (?).  Louise  Madeleine  His  (1707-1786),  daughter  of  a 
French  merchant,  wife  of  a  banker  in  Hamburg,  went  to  Paris 
after  her  husband's  death  (1760).  The  pendant,  a  portrait  of 
Pierre  His,  is  not  by  La  Tour.  The  picture  shown  here  is  probably 
identical  with  that  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1753  under  the  title 
Madame  Huet  avec  un  petit  chien  (the  name  Mme  Huet  in  Di- 
derot's report  is  perhaps  a  printers'  error  for  Mme  His,  who  was 
in  Paris  for  her  son's  marriage  in  1752).  This  portrait  corresponds 
in  pose,  dress  and  position  of  dog  to  the  pictures  of  Mme  Roussel 
and  of  the  Marquise  de  Courcy  in  the  A.  Veil-Picard  Collection. 

Basle,  Prof.  M.  His-Eberle 

Pi.  84  Desmarees,  Georg  •  Born  in  Oesterby  (Sweden)  in 
1697,  died  in  Munich  in  1776.  His  apprenticeship  to  Martin  van 
Meytens  in  Stockholm  was  followed  by  periods  in  Amsterdam, 
Nuremberg  (with  Kupertzky'),  Augsburg,  Venice  (with  Piaz- 
zetta)  and  Rome.  From  1730  on  he  was  the  court  painter  in 
Munich;  he  also  worked  at  intervals  for  the  courts  at  Bonn, 
Kassel  andWurzburg.  This  gifted  and  much-travelled  Swedish 
artist  brought  the  elegant  international  style  of  portraiture  to 
the  Bavarian  Court,  where,  with  the  help  of  his  pupils,  he  estab- 
lished a  prolific  workshop. 
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countess  HOLNSTEiN  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  90X70  cm.  Half-length. 
c.  1 75  5 .  Maria  Anna  von  Lowenfeld  (died  in  1 78  3 )  was  the  wite  of 
Generalleutnant  Ludwig  von  Holnstein,  Bavaria,  Hereditary  Go- 
vernor of  the  Upper  Palatinate.   Thalhausen,  Ludwig  Graf  Holnstein 

Pi.  85  Longhi,  Alessandro  •  Born  in  Venice  in  1733,  died 
there  in  1813 .  Pupil  of  his  father,  Pietro  Longhi.  Became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Accademia  in  1739  and  taught  there  from  1773  to  1779. 
This  prolific  portraitist  of  Venetian  society  was  also  a  genre- 
painter  and  engraver.  His  Compendio  delle  Vite  de'Pittori  Vene- 
ziani  .  .  .  (1763)  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  Vene- 
tian painting  in  the  18th  century.  See  Pi.  159. 

GIULIO    CONTARINI    DA   MULA,    A    PATRICIAN    •    Oil    On    Canvas. 

101X89  cm.  Half-length.  This  distinguished  portrait,  with  its 
delicate  colour  scheme  of  grey  tones,  of  the  Venetian  nobleman 
and  protector  of  the  Accademia  dei  Concordi  in  Rovigo,  is  one 
of  Longhi's  most  mature  creations.  It  was  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  1 8th  century  by  F.  Bartoli  (Le  pitture  .  .  .  della  citta  di  Rovigo, 
Venice  1793,  13).  Moschini  dates  it  c.  1763.  Giglioli  threw 
doubts  on  its  ascription  to  Longhi. 

Rovigo,  Pinacoteca  dell' Accademia  dei  Concordi 

Pi.  86  Ghislandi,  Vittore,  called  Fra  Galgario  •  Born  in 
Bergamo  in  1655,  died  there  in  1743.  Son  of  the  painter  Dorae- 
nico  Ghislandi.  Between  1675  and  1688  he  lived  in  Venice  where 
he  entered  the  Order  of  S .  Francesco  di  Paolo  and  studied  the  Vene- 
tian painting  of  the  cinquecento.  Worked  later  in  the  Convento 
di  Galgario,  Bergamo.  Stayed  for  some  time  in  Milan.  Became 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Accademia  Clementina  in  Bologna 
in  1 71 7.  Ghislandi  painted  many  portraits,  almost  exclusively  of 
men  and  boys  from  all  classes,  often  in  fanciful  costumes. 

NOBLEMAN  WITH  THREE-CORNERED  HAT   •  Oil  On  Canvas.  109  X 

87  cm.  Three-quarter  length.  This  portrait,  executed  c.  1740,  of 
a  nobleman  in  grey  and  black,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
18th-century  Itahan  portraiture.         Milan,  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli 

Pi.  87  Graff,  Anton  •  Born  in  Winterthur  in  1736,  died  in 
Dresden  in  1813.  Apprenticeship  in  Zurich,  Augsburg  and  Ans- 
bach.  Summoned  to  Dresden  as  court  painter  in  1765,  he  later 
became  a  professor  at  the  newly  founded  Academy  there.  Graff, 
together  with  Friedrich  August  Tischbein,  was  the  leading  por- 
traitist of  the  courts  of  Central  and  North  Germany  and  of  the 
rising  bourgeoisie.  He  painted  eminent  personalities  of  the  in- 
tellectual world  of  Germany  in  his  day.  His  work  marks  the  end 
of  the  decorative  style  of  portraiture  and  a  new  conception  of 
the  human  portrait,  full  of  individual  expression.  According  to 
Graff  himself  his  oeuvre  comprised  1655  paintings  and  322 
miniatures. 

johann  georg  sulzer  •  Oil  on  canvas.  108.5x87  cm.  Signed: 
gemalt  in  Berlin  /  1771  /  von  Anton  Graff.  Three-quarter  length. 
Sulzer,  the  Swiss  philosopher  (born  in  Winterthur  1720,  died  in 
Berlin  1779),  from  1750  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of 


Science,  from  1765  teacher  at  the  "Ritterakademie"  founded  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  sought  to  make  psychology  the  only  basis 
of  aesthetic  and  educational  theory.  In  his  Allgemeine  Theorie  der 
schonen  Kiinste  (1771-1774)  he  formulated  the  aesthetic  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment  in  Germany.  While  painting  this  portrait 
Graff  became  acquainted  with  Sulzer's  daughter,  Elisabeth  So- 
phie Augusta,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year.  That  is  why 
this  painting  appears  on  an  easel  in  several  of  Graff's  family 
pictures.  The  artist  gave  it  to  his  native  town  in  1797. 

Winterthur,  Kunstmuseum,  Depositum  der  Stadt  Winterthur 

Pl.LX  Reynolds,  SirJoshua  •  Born  in  Plympton,  Devonshire, 
in  1823,  the  son  of  a  clergyman;  died  in  London  in  1792.  In  1740 
he  came  to  London  and  was,  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Hudson, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  essentials  of  portrait  painting.  From 
1743  to  1749  he  practised  as  an  independent  portraitist  in  London 
and  Devon.  Between  1750  and  1752  he  was  in  Italy,  where  he 
absorbed  the  traditions  of  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  the  An- 
tique, together  with  something  of  the  technique  of  the  Venetians. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  established  himself  in  London, 
determined  to  blend  portraiture  with  the  Grand  Style,  although 
his  earlier  works  in  this  period,  particularly  portraits  of  men  of 
letters,  have  an  intimacy  that  is  ah  en  to  this  intention.  As  the 
first  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768  he  became  an 
arbiter  of  English  taste,  but  his  discourses  revealed  changes  in 
his  outlook  as  his  experience  grew.  The  influence  of  Van  Dyck, 
as  well  as  of  Antique  and  Itahan  sources,  is  clear  in  his  work 
of  almost  all  periods,  and  after  a  visit  to  Flanders  and  Holland 
in  1781  a  Rubensian  element  also  developed.  Unlike  Ramsay 
and  Gainsborough  he  never  adopted  the  rococo  idiom,  nor  was 
he  influenced  by  the  work  of  Continental  artists.  See  Pi.  88. 

ELIZABETH,    DUCHESS    OF   BUCCLEUCH,    WITH   HER    DAUGHTER, 

lady  mary  scott  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  239X148  cm.  Full-length, 
seated.  The  painting  bears  a  false  date,  1777,  in  a  later  hand; 
it  was  probably  executed  in  1772,  and  may  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  a  year  later.  Engraved  by  James  Watson 
in  1775.  The  Duchess  (1743-1827)  was  the  daughter  of  George, 
Duke  of  Montagu,  and  the  wife  of  Henry  Scott,  third  Duke 
of  Buccleuch;  she  was  known  as  the  "good  Duchess"  because 
she  gave  some  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  charity  every  year.  In 
1757  Reynolds  had  painted  her  portrait  as  Lady  Elizabeth  Mon- 
tagu with  her  sister  Henrietta;  this  picture  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.      Bowhill,  Selkirk,  Duke  of  Buccleuch 

Pi.  88  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (for  biography  see  Pi.  DC) 
portrait  of  the  artist  •  Oil  on  panel.  127X101.5  cm.  Three- 
quarter  length.  One  of  the  noblest  of  all  Reynolds'  self-portraits, 
this  was  probably  painted  in  1773,  the  year  Reynolds  was  given 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University,  on  the  same  occasion 
as  the  celebrated  Dr  James  Beattie  was  given  an  LL.  D. 
Reynolds  sent  an  allegorical  portrait  of  Beattie  to  the  Academy 
in  1774  (The  Triumph  of  Truth).  A  bust  of  Michelangelo  (after 
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a  bronze  by  Daniele  da  Volterra)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  background. 
The  picture,  painted  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  art  of  the  great  Dutch  painter.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  gift  to  the  Academy,  in  whose  new 
premises  in  Somerset  House  it  was  shown  in  1780.  Engraved 
the  same  year  by  V.  Greene.      London,  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Pi.  89  Gainsborough,  Thomas  •  Bom  in  Sudbury,  in  Suf- 
folk in  1727,  died  in  London  in  1788.  Went  to  London  c.  1740 
where  he  became  the  assistant  of  H.  F.  Gravelot,  the  French 
engraver,  and  restored  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  for  deal- 
ers. In  Bath,  where  he  lived  from  1760  to  1774,  he  became 
the  fashionable  portraitist.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy from  its  foundation  (1768)  and  settled  in  London  in  1774. 
Influenced  by  his  study  of  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  particularly  of  Ruysdael,  Wynants  and  Rubens,  Gains- 
borough developed  a  new  lyrical  and  extremely  personal  con- 
ception of  landscape.  His  distinguished  portraits  in  their  land- 
scape settings  mark  a  culminating  point  in  the  art  of  the  portrait 
in  Britain  and  the  birth  of  the  English  style  of  portraiture  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  free  technique  and  maimer  contrast  with 
the  aims  of  the  Academy,  which  Reynolds  incorporated ;  he  was 
closer  than  other  English  artists  to  the  rococo  style  of  the 
Continent.  See  Pi.  X,  XLIII,  212,  213,  246. 
abel  moysey  •  Oil  on  canvas.  234.5X144  cm.  Full-length,  c. 
1770.  The  sitter  was  the  son  of  Dr  Abel  Moysey,  a  doctor  in 
Bath.  He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  was  twice  Mayor  of 
Bath  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  that  city.  Gainsborough 
painted  several  pictures  for  the  doctor  without  fee,  among  them 
this  full-length.  Still  in  the  possession  of  the  Moysey  family. 

Torquay,  C.  F.  Moysey  coll. 

Pi.  90  Goya  y  Lucientes,  Francisco  Jose  de  •  Bom  in 
Fuendetodos  (Aragon)  in  1746,  died  in  Bordeaux  in  1828.  Son 
of  a  gilder.  From  1760  he  studied  in  the  studio  of  J.  Luzan  y 
Martinez  in  Saragossa,  from  1 764  with  Bayeu,  later  his  brother- 
in-law.  In  1771  he  was  in  Italy,  where  he  won  the  second  prize 
in  the  Parma  Academy.  From  1776  he  executed  46  famous 
tapestry  cartoons  (Prado)  for  the  Royal  Factory  of  Santa  Barbara 
in  Madrid.  In  1780  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1785  President 
of  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando.  In  1799  court  painter  to  King 
Charles  IV.  During  King  Ferdinand  VIII's  reign  he  removed  to 
Bordeaux  and  stayed  there  till  his  death.  Goya,  equally  famous 
as  painter,  etcher  and  lithographer,  is  typical  in  his  early  period 
(1771-1794)  of  the  world  of  the  late  18th  century.  His  frescoes 
in  Saragossa  Cathedral,  his  altar-pieces  and  early  portraits  are  in 
the  tradition  of  Tiepolo  and  Mengs.  The  popular  festivals  and 
customs,  children's  games  and  genre  scenes  depicted  in  his  tapestry 
cartoons  represent  the  last  burst  of  frivolity  before  the  abrupt 
end  of  the  Age  of  European  rococo.  From  the  middle  of 
the  1790's  Goya  turned  to  new  themes  [Los  Caprichos)  and  de- 
veloped a  new  technique.  The  works  of  this  last  phase  ushered 


in  the  European  School  of  the  19th  century.  See  Pi.  156,  251, 
XXX,  XXXII. 

COnde  de  cabarrus  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  210X127  cm.  Full-length, 
standing.  Don  Francisco,  Conde  de  Cabarrus,  an  eminent  finan- 
cier (born  in  Bayonne  1752,  died  in  Seville  1810)  was  of  French 
descent.  He  founded  the  Bank  of  S.  Carlos  and  the  Philippines 
Company,  was  a  Minister  under  Carlos  III  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. His  daughter  was  the  famous  Teresa  Cabarrus,  who  as 
Mme  Tallien  became  notorious  during  the  French  Revolution. 
This  painting,  one  of  Goya's  masterpieces  from  his  first  great 
period  as  a  portraitist  in  Madrid,  was  commissioned  by  the  Bank 
of  S.  Carlos  and  paid  for  with  4,500  reals  on  21  April  1788. 

Madrid,  Banco  de  Espana 

Pi.  91  Hogarth,  William  (for  biography  see  Pi.  83) 
the  graham  children  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  160.5  X181  cm.  Signed: 
W.  Hogarth/ Pinxt.  1742.  The  father  of  the  children  was  Daniel 
Graham,  who  was  appointed  Apothecary  to  Chelsea  Hospital  in 
1739.  His  son  Richard  Robert  (bom  in  1734),  who  in  the  pic- 
ture holds  a  bird-organ,  succeeded  his  father  in  this  office  in 
1747,  but  he  never  qualified  as  an  apothecary  and  employed  a 
deputy.  It  is  a  large-scale  conversation  piece  rather  than  a  group 
portrait.  In  the  possession  of  the  family  till  the  death  of  E.  E. 
Graham  in  1816.  Then  in  the  collections  of  W.Seguir,  G.Watson 
Taylor,  Lord  Normanton,  Lord  Duveen  (till  1934).  See  Pi.  92. 

London,  Tate  Gallery 

Pi.  X  Gainsborough,  Thomas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  89) 
the  painter's  daughters  chasing  a  butterfly  •  Oil  on  can- 
vas. 113. 5X105  cm.  About  1755/56.  Unfinished.  Gainsborough 
painted  this  picture,  one  of  his  noblest  and  most  popular 
achievements,  probably  while  he  was  staying  in  Suffolk. 
The  two  girls  are  Mary  (c.  1748-1826),  later  the  wife  ofjohann 
Christian  Fischer,  the  oboe-player  in  Queen  Charlotte's  band, 
and  Margaret  [c.  1752/53-1820).  A  portrait  of  the  artist's  daugh- 
ters teasing  a  cat,  in  which  the  figures  are  half-length,  is  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Gainsborough  painted  a  bust-length  double 
portrait  of  the  two  girls  about  1758  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London).  From  the  following  collections:  Rev. J.  Hinge- 
ston,  Southwold;  OwenRoe,  Ipswich;  H.  Vaughan  (fromi87i). 

London,  National  Gallery 

Pi.  92    Hogarth,  William  (for  biography  see  Pi.  83) 

THE  GRAHAM  CHILDREN   (detail  of  Pi.  91) 

Pi.  93  Lepicie,  Nicolas  Bernard  •  Bom  in  Paris  in  1735, 
died  there  in  1784.  A  pupil  of  his  father,  the  engraver  Bernard 
Lepicie,  and  of  Carle  van  Loo.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  "Peintre 
du  Roi"  and  a  member  of  the  Academie  Royale.  As  an  ex- 
hibitor in  the  Salon  of  1767  Lepicie  won  popularity  for  his  hi- 
storical and  genre  paintings.  The  delicate  handling  of  colour  and 
light  in  his  portraits  of  women  and  children,  and  in  his  scenes 
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of  daily  life,  betray  Chardin's  influence.  Like  Chardin,  he  spe- 
cialised in  paintings  of  intimate  bourgeois  subjects. 
portrait  OF  A  boy  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  40X32  cm.  c.  1772.  This 
boy  with  the  drawing-block  and  charcoal,  probably  one  of  the 
master's  apprentices,  was  often  portrayed  by  Lepicie  (e.g.  as  The 
Apt  Pupil,  Gaston-Dreyfus,  No.  69).  From  the  following  collect- 
ions: Cornac,  Paris  (sale  18/ioFeb.  1850);  Delcstre;  DavidWiell, 
Paris;  Dr  F.  Mannheimer,  Amsterdam.       The  Hague,  Mauritshuis 

Pi.  94    Ramsay,  Allan  (for  biography  see  Pi.  82) 

child  and  cat  •  Black  and  white  chalk  on  blue-gray  paper. 

40X28  cm.  c.  1755-1760. 

Edinburgh,  The  National  Gallery  of  Scotland 

Pi.  95  Saly,  Jacques  Francois  Joseph  •  Born  in  Valencien- 
nes in  1717,  died  in  Paris  in  1776.  Pupil  of  Guillaume  Coustou 
in  Paris.  In  1738  he  was  awarded  the  "prix  de  Rome".  1740-1748 
at  the  Academie  de  France  in  Rome.  175 1  member  of  the  Aca- 
demie Royale.  1752  called  to  Copenhagen,  1754  appointed 
director  of  the  Academy  there.  In  Copenhagen  Saly  made  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  V  (unveiled  1768).  Re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1774. 

a  little  girl  •  Bust,  plaster,  bronzed.  H.  with  base  45.5  cm. 
Signed:  Saly.c.  1750.  Formerly  erroneously  thought  to  be  Alex- 
andrine d'Etoiles,  daughter  ofMmede  Pompadour.  Marble  origi- 
nal executed  while  Saly  was  in  Rome.        Amsterdam,  Rijkmuseum 

Pi.  XI  Chardin,  Jean-Baptiste  Simeon  •  Born  in  Paris  in 
1699,  died  there  in  1779.  Pupil  of  Pierre  Jacques  Cazes,  of  Noel 
Nicolas  Coypel  and  of  Jean-Baptiste  van  Loo.  In  1728  his  paint- 
ings he  Buffet  and  La  Raie  secured  him  admission  to  the  Academie 
Royale  as  a  "painter  of  animals  and  fruit".  In  1759  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  for  hanging  pictures  at  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Academie  Royale.  Received  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre  in 
1757,  and  a  royal  pension  in  1768.  Ln  the  midst  of  a  generation 
which  found  its  expression  in  lavish  decoration  and  the  elegance 
of  the  court,  Chardin  loved  quietness  and  simplicity.  He  sought 
to  catch  the  intimate  note  of  the  everyday  hfe  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  vivid  colour  of  the  objects  in  his  still-lifes  infuses 
them  with  pulsating  life,  the  result  of  his  observation  of  the 
finest  atmospheric  tonal  values.  When  failing  eyesight  prevented 
him  from  painting  in  oils,  he  produced  pastel  portraits  of  great 
expressive  power.  See  Pi.  244,  254,  255,  259,  XL. 
little  girl  playing  shuttle-cock  (petite  fille  jouant  au 
volant)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  81X57  cm-  Signed:  Chardin.  In  the 
Salon  of  1737  Chardin  exhibited  a  picture  entitled  Une  petite 
fille  jouant  au  volant,  engraved  in  1742  by  Lepicie,  with  the  in- 
scription Sans  souci,  sans  chagrin,  tranquille  en  mes  desirs.  Une  ra- 
quette  et  un  volant  forme  tous  mes  plaisirs.  A  replica  of  the  painting 
(dated  1741)  is  in  the  Rothschild  Collection.  (Wildenstein,  No. 
159/60.)  From  the  Pallavicino  Collection,  Turin. 

Florence,  Galleria  degli  Uffizi 


Pi.  96  Carriera,  Rosalba  •  Born  in  Venice  in  1665,  died  there 
in  1757.  A  pupil  of  Giuseppe  Diamantini  and  Antonio  Balestra; 
influenced  by  French  rococo  painting,  which  she  saw  while  in 
Paris  in  1720/21.  After  working  as  a  miniaturist,  Rosalba 
soon  devoted  herself  to  portraits  in  pastel  and  became  very 
popular  in  aristocratic  society.  Her  stay  in  Paris  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  rapid  development  of  pastel  painting  in 
France. 

a  boy  from  the  leblond  family  •  Pastel  on  paper.  34X27  cm. 
Head.  In  its  transparent  delicacy  this  is  one  of  the  artist's  finest 
portraits.  Venice,  Gallerie  dell' Accademia 

Pi.  97  Liotard,  Jean  Etienne  ■  Born  in  Geneva  in  1702,  died 
there  in  1789.  Lived  in  Paris  from  1723  on.  In  Italy  in  1736,  then 
spent  five  years  in  Constantinople.  In  Vienna  from  1743-45. 
After  further  periods  in  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  England, 
settled  in  Geneva  in  1758.  This  much-travelled  artist  acquired  an 
international  reputation  through  his  pastel  and  miniature  por- 
traits. His  long  residence  in  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  as 
a  Turk  and  produced  a  great  number  of  spirited  drawings,  won 
him  the  nickname  of  "le  peintre  Turc".  After  his  return  to 
Europe  he  made  portraits  of  the  imperial  family  in  Vienna  and 
became  a  popular  portraitist  of  court  society  in  Paris  and  "Peintre 
duRoy".  See  Pi.  234,  237. 

jean-etienne  liotard  •  Red  and  black  chalk,  heightened  white, 
on  bluish  paper.  61.7X52  cm.  The  subject  of  the  sketch  is  the 
artist's  eldest  son.  c.  1761.  From  the  Tilanus  coll.,  Amsterdam. 

Geneva,  Musce  d'Art  et  d'Histoire 
Pi.  XII  Nattier,  Jean  Marc,  called  Nattier  the  Younger  ■ 
Born  in  Paris  in  1685,  died  there  in  1766.  Son  of  the  portraitist, 
Marc  Nattier.  In  1717  called  to  Amsterdam  to  paint  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  I  of  Russia.  In  1718  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academie  Royale.  From  1745  on,  painter  to  the  royal 
family,  particularly  the  "Mesdames".  The  fashionable  elegance 
and  mythological  trappings  of  his  portraits  of  ladies  secured  for 
Nattier  the  favour  of  court  circles,  whose  most  popular  portraitist 
he  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.   See  Pi.  102. 

MADAME  HENRIETTE,  DAUGHTER  OF  LOUIS  XV,  AS  FLORA  •  Oil  On 

canvas.  128.5X94.5  cm.  Signed:  Nattier pinxit  1742.  Full-length 
figure,  recumbent.  Henriette  (born  in  1727,  betrothed  1739  to 
the  Infante  Don  Philip)  is  here  represented  as  the  nymph  Flora, 
the  goddess  of  flowers.  Nattier  described  the  picture  in  the 
Mtmoire:  ".  .  .  couchee  sur  l'herbe  au  bord  d'un  ruisseau, 
s'amusant  a  faire  une  couronne  de  fleurs,  sur  un  fond  de  paysage 
riche,  la  tete  faite  d'apres  Madame,  suivant  les  ordres  de  la 
reine  .  .  ."  The  replica  is  based  on  the  portrait  of  1742  in 
Versailles.  Florence,  Galleria  degli  Uffiz 

Pi.  98    Paris,  Gobelins  factory 

The  Royal  Factory,  founded  in  1667,  was  part  of  the  "Manu- 
facture Royale  des  meubles  de  la  couronne",  which  worked 
exclusively  on  the  decorations  for  the  Chateaux.  In  later  years 
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its  name,  taken  from  that  of  former  owners  of  the  factory 
grounds,  was  frequently  used  for  tapestries  in  general.  After  a 
first  period  of  prosperity  from  1680  to  1700  the  factory  reached 
new  heights  under  Charles  Coypel.  His  great  series  of  tapestries 
— The  Story  of  Don  Quixote,  Daphnis  and  Chloe',  and  the  Opera 
Series — reflect  the  art  of  Watteau  and  Lancret.  1730-1760  was 
another  flourishing  period.  The  great  painters  of  France  supplied 
designs  for  very  many  of  the  series,  e.  g.  Jean  Baptiste  Oudry 
for  The  Hunts  of  Louis  XV,  Desportes  for  the  Nouvelles  hides, 
Nattoire  for  The  Life  of  Mark  Antony,  Coypel  for  the  series 
Opera,  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  manufactory  reached  its  highest 
artistic  level  when  Boucher  was  director  (1755-1770).  At  that 
time,  for  instance,  the  series  entitled  Amours  des  Dieux  was  made. 
Older  series  were  also  repeated.  The  factory  is  still  in  existence 
today.  Most  ot  the  designs  have  been  preserved  in  the  Musee 
des  Gobelins.  See  Pi.  176. 

PORTIERE  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  FRANCE  •  Wool  and  Silk.  35OX27O 

cm.  Design  by  P.J.  Perrot.  Made  in  the  workshop  of  Mon- 
merque  and  Cozette.  c.  1740.  Red  ground.  Framed  by  military 
trophies,  garlands  of  flowers  and  palm  branches.  On  ermine,  a 
shield  with  the  French  fleur-de-lys  and  the  chains  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  St  Michel,  surmounted  by  the  royal 
crown.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  99  Santerre,  Jean-Baptiste  •  Born  in  Magny-en-Vexin 
in  1651,  died  in  Paris  in  1717.  Pupil  of  Lemaire  and  Bon  de 
Boullogne.  From  1704,  member  of  the  Academie  Royale. 
Patronized  by  Louis  XIV,  he  founded  a  private  drawing  academy 
for  young  ladies  in  Versailles.  His  portraits  reflect  the  court  art 
of  Louis  XIV's  last  years. 

PHILIPPE,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS,  REGENT  OF  FRANCE  •  Oil  On  Canvas. 

248X160  cm.  Minerva,  goddess  of  Wisdom,  gives  counsel  to 
Philip  of  Orleans  (born  in  St  Cloud  in  1674,  died  in  Versailles 
in  1723),  Regent  and  military  leader.  After  Louis  XIV's  death, 
Philip  abolished  the  Regent's  Council  with  the  help  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  and  directed  French  policy  alone  on  behalf 
of  Louis  XV,  still  a  minor.  He  supported  Jansenism  and  the 
parliaments.  His  greatest  success  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
against  Spain,  his  worst  defeat  the  failure  of  Law's  bank  in  1720, 
which  plunged  France  into  enormous  debt.  Averse  to  Versailles 
and  the  life  at  Louis  XIV's  court,  he  developed  a  preference  for 
the  intimate  side  of  urban  life  in  Paris,  thus  creating  the  social 
conditions  in  which  the  rococo  flourished.  The  Minerva  in  the 
picture  has  the  features  of  Mme  de  Parabere,  one  of  the  Regent's 
mistresses.  Versailles,  Musee  du  Chateau 

Pi.  100  Rigaud,  Hyacinthe  ■  Born  in  Perpignan  in  1659,  died 
in  Paris  in  1743.  Visited  Lyons  in  1677,  settled  in  Paris  in  168 1, 
where  he  followed  Le  Brun's  advice  and  abandoned  historical 
painting  for  portraiture.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  at  court  and 
became  official  painter  to  Louis  XIV,  the  Regent,  Philip  of 
Orleans,  and  Louis  XV.  In  1700  became  a  member,  in  1702 


professor  and  in  1733  rector  of  the  Academie  Royale.  Raised  to 
noble  rank  in  1709.  Five  kings  and  four  generations  of  the  French 
royal  family  sat  to  Rigaud,  the  most  honoured  portraitist  in 
Europe.  Fie  evolved  a  pattern  based  on  poses  borrowed  from 
Van  Dyck,  with  something  of  the  restraint  and  severity  of 
Philippe  de  Champaigne.  He  is  important  as  a  bridge  between 
the  formal  baroque  court  portraiture  of  the  17th  century,  and 
the  intimate  naturalism  of  many  18th-century  portraits.  The 
Livre  de  raison,  compiled  by  himself,  gives  an  account  of  details 
and  prices  of  his  portraits  and  of  the  many  comings  and  goings  in 
his  studio.  See  Pi.  235. 

louisxv  OF  France  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  189X135  cm.  Signed:  Fait 
par  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  en  septemhre  1713.  Louis XV  (Versailles,  1710 
-1774),  son  of  Louis  de  France  and  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
great  grandson  of  leRoi  Soleil,  also  called  le  Bien-Aime,  the  "Well- 
Beloved",  was  crowned  king  at  the  age  of  five  on  1  September 
1715  and  painted  by  Rigaud  in  his  coronation  robes.  The  King 
did  not  reach  his  majority  still  1723,  and  his  uncle,  Philip 
of  Orleans  ruled  for  him  until  then  (La  Rigence).  Married  to 
Marie  Lesczinska  of  Poland  in  1725,  Louis  XV,  after  the  death 
of  his  counsellor,  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  came  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Mme  de  Pompadour.  Through  his 
ill-starred  leadership  of  the  government,  France  ceded  her  place 
as  the  leading  great  power  ot  Europe  to  England.  This  painting 
is  mentioned  in  "Le  Nouveau  Mercure"  (June  1717,  165):  "Le 
portrait  du  Roy  que  le  sicur  Rigaud  avait  commence  des  le  mois 
de  septembre  171 5  et  qu'il  n'a  fini  que  depuis  quelques  jours  fut 
presente  le  7  Juin  1717  par  ce  peintre  celebre  a  Monseigneur  le 
Due-Regent.  On  le  porta  le  10  a  Sa  Majeste  qui  parut  tort  aise  de 
le  trouver  dans  son  Cabinet  parce  qu'il  est  tres  beau  et  tres 
ressemblant."  Engraved  by  P.  Drevet  (1718  and  1724),  N. 
Larmcssin  and  Cars  (after  1720  as  a  bust  portrait).  In  1773  the 
original  sketch  formed  part  of  the  sale  ot  the  collection  of  Collin 
de  Vermont,  Pagaud's  heir.  Replicas  in  the  museums  of  Caen, 
Rheims,  Compiegne,  Hampton  Court  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  de  Boubers,  Amiens.       Versailles,  Musee  du  Chateau 

Pi.  101  Boucher,  Francois  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1703,  died  there 
in  1770.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Nicolas  Boucher,  of  Francois  Le 
Moyne  and  of  Jean  Francois  Cars,  engraver.  In  1723  he  was 
awarded  the  "grand  prix  de  peinture"  and  in  1727  he  travelled 
with  Carle  van  Loo  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  work  of 
Tiepolo.  His  picture  Rinaldo  and  Armida  won  him  membership  of 
the  Academie  Royale  in  1734,  where  he  became  professor  in 
1739,  rector  in  1761  and  director  in  1765.  From  1734  on,  he 
worked  for  the  "Manufacture  des  Tapisseries"  at  Beauvais,  and 
in  1755  became  supervisor  of  the  "Manufacture  des  Gobelins" 
in  Paris.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  "Peintre  du  Roi".  Boucher 
was  the  supreme  exponent  of  Louis  Quinze  painting;  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Mme  de  Pompadour  and  was  the  most  brilliant 
interpreter  of  the  rococo  world.  The  graceful  elegance  of  his 
style,  his  suave  presentation  of  gallant  themes,  and  his  luminous 
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bright  palette,  dominated  by  white,  brought  him  success  in  many 
fields  of  art,  including  ceiling  painting,  interior  decoration,  book 
illustration  and  theatre  design.  He  himself  estimated  his  complete 
oeuvre  at  about  a  thousand  pictures  and  ten  thousand  drawings. 
See  Pi.  139, 168,187,204, 206,208, 210,219,248, 249,258, XXVII. 
madame  de  pompadour  •  Chalk  and  pastel.  25  X40  cm.  Signed 
and  dated,  1752.  The  lady  in  the  silk  dress  walking  on  the  right, 
in  front  of  a  wooded  park,  was  identified  as  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour by  de  Nolhac  (quoted  by  R.  Hoppe).  Similar  drawings 
are  in  the  Cailleux  collection,  Paris,  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm,  and  in  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad.  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson,  Marquise  de  Pompadour  (born  in  Paris  in  1721,  died  in 
Versailles  in  1764),  daughter  of  a  small  official  in  the  War  Office, 
married  in  1741  Le  Normant  d'Etoiles,  a  minor  fiscal  official.  As 
mistress  ofLouisXV  she  received  the  title  of  Marquise  in  1745  and 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  personalities  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  Unusually  intelligent  and  well  educated,  she  was  not 
only  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  but  also  greatly  influenced 
French  Ministries  and  foreign  policy.        Paris,  private  collection 

Pi.  XIII  Drouais,  Francois-Hubert,  called  "Drouais  le 
fils"  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1727,  died  there  in  1775.  Pupil  of  his 
father,  Hubert  Drouais,  Nonotte,  Carle  van  Loo,  Natoire  and 
Boucher.  Became  court  painter  in  1756.  Admitted  to  the 
Academic  Royale  in  1758.  A  protege  of  Mme  Dubarry  and  a 
fashionable  artist  patronized  by  court  society  at  the  time  of 
Louis  XV,  Drouais  developed  a  charming  genre-like  conception 
of  portraiture  that  won  him  popularity  as  a  painter  of  women 
and  children. 

CHARLES-PHILIPPE  OF  FRANCE  AND  HIS  SISTER,  MARIE-ADELAIDE- 

clotilde,  as  children  •  Oil  on  canvas.  128x96cm.  Signed: 
Drouais  le  fils,  1763.  Charles-Philippe,  Comte  d'Artois  (1757- 
1836),  brother  of  Louis  XVI,  survived  the  Revolution  and 
became  King  Charles  X  and  leader  of  the  Restoration.  His 
sister,  Madame  Clotilde  became  Queen  of  Sardinia.  The  child 
wears  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Engraved  by  Jacques- 
Firmin  Beauvarlet.  A  replica  is  in  the  Louvre.  From  the 
collection  of  Louis  XV.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  102  Nattier,  Jean  Marc,  called  Nattier  the  Younger 
(for  biography  see  Pi.  XII) 

portrait  of  queen  maria  lesczinska  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  138 X 
105  cm.  Maria  Lesczinska  (born  in  Posen  in  1703,  died  in 
Versailles  in  1768),  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland,  Stanislas 
Lesczinski,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  and  of  Catharina  Bnin 
Opalinska,  married  Louis  XV  in  1725.  With  characteristic 
simplicity  she  insisted  on  being  painted  "en  robe  de  ville"  and 
reading  the  Bible.  Nattier  was  honoured  by  this  commission  in 
1748  after  he  had  finished  the  three  mythological  portraits  of  the 
royal  princesses.  The  Queen  was  so  delighted  with  her  portrait 
(exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1748;  signed  and  dated,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Versailles)  that  she  ordered  two  replicas  by  the 


artist  for  Maurepas  and  Paris  du  Verney,  one  of  which  is 
identical  with  the  version  from  Dijon,  shown  here.  The  other  is 
in  the  Gontaut  Biron  collection.  Several  other  versions  are 
known,  e.g.  that  in  the  Wallace  Coll.,  London  (Cat.  No.  437). 
The  full-length  portrait  of  the  Queen  (Versailles,  Cat.  No.  2096) 
was  long  considered  to  be  the  original.  Engraved  by  N.  Tardieu  in 
I75S-  Until  1799  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saulx-Tavannes 
family,  Chateau  de  Lux  (Cote  d'Or) .    Dijon,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts 

Pi.  103  Klimentoff,  Vassili  ■  Medallist.  He  worked  in 
Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  in  the  service  of  the  Empresses 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine  II. 

empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  1761  ■  Gold,  struck.  Diameter: 
5.9  cm.  Obv.:  bust  of  the  Empress.  Rev.:  the  Empress,  dropping 
the  sceptre,  ascends  to  Heaven.  In  memory  of  the  death  of  the 
Empress  on  5  January  1762  (according  to  the  Old  Style 
Calendar,  25  December  1761).  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1709-1762), 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Russia  in 
1 741.  She  supported  Maria  Theresa  in  the  Austrian  War  of 
Succession  and  in  the  Seven  Years  War  was  allied  to  Austria  and 
France  in  their  struggle  with  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1755  she 
founded  the  University  of  Moscow  and  in  1758  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  St  Petersburg.  Vienna,  Miinzkabinett 

Pi.  104  Wachter,  Johann  Georg  •  Medallist.  Born  in 
Heidelberg  in  1724,  died  in  St  Petersburg  in  1800.  Worked 
mainly  in  Russia. 

empress  Catherine  11  of  Russia,  1762  •  Specimen  in  gold, 
struck.  Diameter:  6.7cm.  Obv.:  bust  of  the  Empress  in  scale 
armour  and  helmet  with  feathers.  Rev.:  "Russia"  presents  the 
Empress  with  crown  and  sceptre.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Empress's  accession  to  the  throne  on  9  July  1762.  Czarina 
Catherine  II  the  Great  (1729-1796),  nee  Princess  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  was  the  wife  of  Peter  von  Holstein-Gottorp  (d.  1762) 
whom  Czarina  Elisabeth  had  named  as  her  successor.  Catherine 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  monarchs  of  the  18th  century. 
It  was  she  who  continued  the  europeanization  of  Russia,  started 
by  Peter  the  Great.  A  keen  student  of  the  French  Age  of  En- 
lightenment, she  carried  out  large-scale  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  reforms  in  Russia.  In  1783  she  founded  the 
"Russian  Academv"  (of  Sciences).  It  was  due  to  the  success  of 
her  foreign  policy  that  Russia  became  a  major  European  power. 

Vienna,  Miinzkabinett 

Pi.  105  Pesne,  Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  81) 
Empress  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  1762  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
78X63  cm.  Signed  on  the  reverse:  Original.  De  S.A.R.  Mon- 
seigneur  le  j  Prince  R.  Peint  a  Reinsberg  j  par  ant.  Pesne  en  I'annie 
1739  I  et  parvenu  an  Trone  le  31  may  1740.  Bust.  Over  his 
armour  Frederick  wears  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle.  As  Frederick  refused  to  give  any  sittings  for  portraits 
after  he  ascended  the  throne,  most  of  the  pictures  of  the  King 
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painted  by  Pesne  and  his  pupils  are  based  on  this  portrait. 
Engraved  by  G.  F.  Schmidt  in  1746.  Old  copies  in  Dessau 
(formerly  Amalienstift)  and  in  Potsdam  (Verwaltung  der  ehc- 
maligen  Staatlichen  Schlosser  und  Garten). 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem 

Pi.  106  Meytens  (Mytens),  Martin  van,  the  Younger  • 
Born  in  Stockholm  in  1795,  died  in  Vienna  in  1770.  Pupil  of  his 
father,  Martin  Meytens.  1712  worked  in  Holland,  1714  in  Eng- 
land, 1717  with  Charles  Boit  in  Paris.  After  a  short  stav  in 
Dresden,  went  to  Vienna  in  1721.  From  1723  spent  several  years 
in  Italy  travelling  to  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  etc.  Returned  to 
Vienna  about  1 73  0  where  he  was  appointed  "Kammermaler",  and 
in  1759  director,  of  the  Academy.  In  Paris  Meytens  won  fame  as 
a  miniaturist.  Peter  the  Great  took  forty  of  his  enamel  portraits 
back  with  him  to  Russia  and  tried  to  attract  the  artist  to  his 
court.  In  Vienna  Meytens  became  the  favourite  artist  of  Empress 
Maria  Theresa. 

empress  maria  Theresa  •  Oil  on  canvas.  259.5  X 161. 3  cm.  Full- 
length.  Together  with  the  companion  piece,  Francis  I  in  the 
dress  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (Nuremberg,  Germany, 
National  Museum),  this  was  executed  c.  1 745-1 740.  Maria 
Theresa  (Vienna,  1717-1780),  Holy  Roman  Empress,  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Archduchess  of  Austria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Emperor  Charles  VI,  one  of  the  most  important 
Habsburg  sovereigns  and  the  central  figure  in  European 
politics  in  the  18th  century,  married  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine 
in  1736;  he  was  crowned  Emperor  as  Francis  I  in  1745.  The 
picture  shows  the  Empress  in  her  robes  of  state.  On  the  table  on 
the  right  are  the  sceptres  and  crowns  of  her  lands :  the  royal 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  German  imperial  crown,  the  Austrian 
archducal  crown,  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Friedrich  von  Seckendorf,  Unternzerm  near 
Nuremberg.  Nuremberg,  Germanisches  National-Museum 

Pi.  XIV  Vigee-Lebrun,  Elisabeth-Louise  •  Born  in  Paris  in 
1755,  died  there  in  1842.  Pupil  of  her  father,  Louis  Vigee- 
Lebrun,  and  others.  In  1776  married  Jean-Baptiste-Pierre 
Lebrun,  an  art  dealer.  Became  a  member  of  the  Academic  Royaie 
in  1783.  Fled  abroad  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  spent 
many  years  in  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  England  and 
Switzerland.  This  protegee  of  Marie-Antoinette,  influenced  by 
Vernet  and  Greuze,  developed  a  sensitive  and  distinguished 
style  of  portraiture  that  brought  her  fame  and  the  patronage  of 
European  royal  families.  According  to  her  own  account  she 
painted  877  pictures  in  all,  including  622  portraits  and  almost 
200  landscapes.  Her  memoirs  were  published  in  1835-1837. 
queen  marie-antoinette  "en  gaulle"  •  Oil  on  canvas.  90  X 
72  cm.  Half-length.  Mane-Antoinette  (born  in  Vienna  in  1755, 
died  in  Paris  1793),  daughter  of  Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria,  married  in  1770  Louis,  later  Louis  XIV  of  France. 
Her  dream  cf  a  Rousseauesque  "simple  life"  and  her  pastoral 


idyll  in  the  Park  of  the  Trianon  were  tragically  interrupted  by 
the  Jacobins.  After  a  happy,  frivolous  life  the  Queen,  who  was 
unpopular  with  the  common  people,  became,  like  her  husband, 
a  victim  of  the  Revolution.  The  picture  is  one  of  the  three 
replicas  of  the  portrait  that  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1783 , 
but  which  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  it  showed  the  Queen 
wearing  a  dress  of  white  muslin — called  "gaulle";  this  in  itself 
was  contrary  to  convention,  but  its  cut  "a  la  mode  Creole" 
caused  a  scandal.  In  style  the  dress  anticipates  the  Empire 
fashion.  On  the  cartouche  of  the  original  frame  is  the  inscription: 
Donne  Par  la  Reine  A  Madame  La  Princesse  De  Hesse  D'armstadt  en 
1783.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  was  friendly  with  Princess  Luise, 
later  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  A  later  copy  of  the 
picture  is  in  the  U.S.A. 

Wolfsgarten,  S.K.H.  Ludwig  Prinz  von  Hessen  und  bei  Rhein 

Pi.  107  Blondel,  Jacques  Francois  •  1705-1774.  Blondel's 
work  as  an  architect — in  1739  he  started  a  school  ot  architecture 
and  in  1759  was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Architecture — found  its  expression  not  so  much  in  his  buildings 
as  in  his  teaching  and  his  books. 

decoration  for  fireworks  in  the  place  de  la  greve 
Engraving.  49.5X76.4  cm.  Inscription:  Representation  du  feu 
d' artifice  qui  Jut  tire  dans  la  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  de  Paris  a 
I'occasion  du  manage  de  Alonseigneur  le  Dauphin  avec  la  Princesse 
Marie  Josephe  de  Saxe,  le  13.  Fevrier  1747.  From  the  publication 
entitled  Fete  publique  donnee  par  la  ville  de  Paris  .  .  .  Engraved 
by  J.  Damun.  Festive  decoration  in  the  lorm  of  a  temple.  At  the 
sides  ot  the  plan  and  on  the  balustrade,  figures  from  the  suite  of 
Hymen  who  is  lighting  the  altar  fire.  At  the  top,  Mercury  and 
Juno  with  the  medallions  01  the  bridal  pair.  On  the  rocks  m  the 
foreground  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  and  personifications  ot  the 
rivers  of  France  and  Saxony.  See  Pi.  52,  144. 

Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  108  Cochin,  Charles  N  icolas,  called  Cochin  the  Elder 
(for  biography  see  Pi.  51) 

ILLUMINATIONS     AND     FIRE-WORKS     AT    VERSAILLES     IN     I739     • 

Etching,  touched  up  with  the  needle.  44.5X91  cm.  Inscription: 
Vue  perspective  de  la  decoration  elevee  sur  la  terrasse  du  chateau  de 
Versailles  pour  I' illumination  et  le  feu  d'artifice  qui  a  etc  tire  a 
I'occasion  du  mariage  de  Madame  Louise-Elisabeth  de  France  avec  Don 
Philippe  second  Infant  d'Espagne  leXXVI.  aoust  M.DCC.XXXIX . . 
Lower :  DE  Bonneval  inv.  -  Peint  en  grant  par  Perot.  Reduit  et  grave 
par  C.  N.  Cochin  le  fils.  The  plate  is  in  the  Chalcographie  in 
the  Louvre  (No.  4014). 

Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Cabinet  des  Estampes 

Pi.  109  Bellotto,  Bernardo  •  Born  in  Venice  in  1720,  died 
in  Warsaw  in  1780.  A  nephew  and  pupil  of  Antonio  Canaletto, 
he  worked  in  various  places  in  Italy  and  from  1747  on  as  court 
painter  in  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  St  Petersburg  and  Warsaw. 
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His  townscapes,  painted  and  engraved  with  great  accuracy  of 
perspective  and  topographical  detail,  are,  together  with  his 
uncle's  works,  among  the  most  important  examples  of  archi- 
tectural views  of  the  18th  century.  See  Pi.  no,  271. 

SCHONBRUNN    PALACE    FROM    THE    GARDENS     (detail)     ■    Oil    On 

canvas.  135  X240  cm.  1759/1760.  The  view  is  from  a  point  south 
of  the  Palace  on  a  level  with  the  Neptune  Fountain;  in  the 
background,  a  silhouette  of  Vienna  with  the  spire  of  St  Stephen's 
and  the  Karlskirche,  the  hills  of  Kahlenberg  and  Leopoldsberg. 
The  Palace,  which  had  frequently  been  altered  since  its  first 
planning  by  Fischer  von  Erlach,  appears  as  the  structure  re- 
modelled by  N.  Pacassi  (1744-1749)  with  the  parterre  garden 
laid  out  by  Trehet.  One  of  a  series  of  13  views  of  Vienna  which 
were  probably  commissioned  by  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The 
pendant,  a  view  of  the  Palace  from  the  courtyard,  depicts  the 
Empress  receiving  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Kunersdorf  in  1759 . 

Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  no    Bellotto,  Bernardo  (for  biography  see  Pi.  109) 
the  zwinger  gallery  •  Etching.  21.4X51.9cm.  Dated  1758. 
After  the  painting  by  Bellotto  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  From  the 
series  of  24  etchings  of  Saxony  made  1747/1766.  See  Pi.  112. 

Venice,  Museo  Civico  Correr 

Pi.  in  Carmona,  Manuel  Salvador  •  Born  in  Nava  del  Rey 
in  1734,  died  in  Madrid  in  1820.  Pupil  of  his  uncle  Luis  Salvador 
Carmona  in  Madrid.  Also  trained  under  N.  G.  Dupuis  in  Paris 
from  1752-1763;  was  appointed  member  of  the  Academie 
Royale  and  "Graveur  du  Roy"  in  1761.  Carmona  was  the  most 
outstanding  engraver  of  the  18th  century  before  Goya,  and  was 
appointed  "Director  de  Grabado"  in  1777  and  "Grabador  de 
Camara"  in  1783.  See  Pi.  145. 

the  royal  palace  AT  aranjuez  •  Engraving.  56X79  cm.  From 
the  series  of  views  of  Aranjuez  engraved  in  1773  by  various 
artists  after  the  drawings  of  de  Aguirre.  The  Palace  seen  from 
the  guard's  quarters.  The  plate  is  in  the  Calcografia  Nacional, 
Madrid.  Madrid,  Academia  de  San  Fernando 

Pi.  112  Poppelmann,  Matthaus  Daniel  •  Born  in  Herford  in 
1662,  died  in  Dresden  in  1736.  From  1686  he  was  court  architect 
and  from  1705  State  architect  of  Dresden.  His  masterpiece  was 
the  Zwinger,  built  for  Augustus  the  Strong.  In  Poppelmann's 
architecture,  which  represents  the  transition  from  baroque  to  a 
rococo  of  a  typically  Saxon  character,  elements  of  French 
chateau  architecture  (le  Trianon)  are  mingled  with  a  fantastic 
proliferation  of  decoration  and  plastic  ornament. 
the  zwinger,  Dresden  •  Built  1711-1722.  The  baroque  pleas- 
ure-pavilion for  festivities  and  performances,  found  in  other 
cities — Florence,  Vienna,  Paris — although  mostly  as  wooden 
structures,  took  on  a  monumental  form  with  the  Zwinger. 
Combining  elements  of  baroque  stage-design,  ornamental 
structure  and  lavish  plastic  decoration,  it  emerged  as  a  true  work 


of  art.  Court  society  watched  the  performances  from  the 
pavilion.  The  arcades  contained  an  orangery. 

Pi.  113  Hildebrandt,  Johann  Lukas  von  ■  Born  in  Genoa  in 
1668,  died  in  Vienna  in  1745 .  Began  life  as  an  engineer  in  the  Im- 
perial army  under  Prince  Eugen.  After  studying  in  Rome  under 
Carlo  Fontana  he  worked  as  an  architect  from  1693  on.  His  work 
(Belvedere,  Vienna;  Schloss  Schonborn,  near  Gollersdorf;  plans 
for  Pommersfelden;  collab.  in  the  Wurzburg  Residency)  com- 
bines features  of  Genoese  architecture  with  a  use  of  ornament  and 
figures  in  the  treatment  of  walls  which  anticipates  the  rococo  style. 
design  for  the  wrought-iron  gates  for  the  cour  d'hon- 
neur,  wurzburg  residency  •  Pen  and  Indian  ink.  31  X71  cm. 
First  design  (c.  1733)  for  the  ironwork  gates  in  the  "cour 
d'honneur",  which  was  pulled  down  in  1821.  Oegg's  ironwork 
and  Auvera's  statues  harmoniously  completed  this  feature  of  the 
Palace.  The  iconographic  programme  of  the  figures  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Prince  Bishop.    Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Kunstbibliothek 

Pi.  114  Neumann,  Balthasar  •  Born  in  Eger  in  1687,  died  in 
Wurzburg  in  1753.  At  first  an  artillery  officer  and  engineer. 
From  1719,  as  "Stiickhauptmann"  and  "premier  architecte",  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  building  projects  of  the  Prince-Bishops  of 
Wurzburg.  1723  went  to  Paris  to  study,  1730  to  Vienna.  From 
1729  "Obristleutnant".  A  great  organizer  of  building  projects, 
Neumann  built  churches,  in  addition  to  the  Wurzburg 
Residency  (Miinsterschwarzach,  Vierzehnheiligen,  Neresheim) 
which  mark  a  high  point  of  German  building  in  the  18th 
century.  See  Pi.  115,  312,  313. 

perspective  of  the  wurzburg  residency  ■  Pen  and  grey 
Indian  ink.  41X58  cm.  Signed:  Bait.  Neumann.  Dates  from  the 
stage  of  planning  reached  before  Neumann's  journey  to  Paris 
(known  as  the  "abgeandertes  Mainzer  Projekt"),  intended  as  a 
design  for  an  engraving.  Executed  in  1722.  See  Pi.  115. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Kunstbibliothek 

Pi.  115  Neumann,  Balthasar  (for  biography  see  Pi.  114)  ■ 
staircase  of  the  wurzburg  residency  •  1737.  This  grandiose 
staircase  with  Tiepolo's  frescoes  (see  Pi.  191)  represents  the  focal 
point  of  the  residency,  created  by  French  and  German  architects 
in  collaboration.  Its  splendour  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
function.  Keller  wrote:  "Germany  has  transformed  the  staircase 
into  a  state  apartment,"  and  this  is  true  from  both  the  artistic  and 
ceremonial  points  of  view.  The  rococo  stucco  decoration  which 
had  been  planned  was  not  carried  out. 

Pi.  116  Lassurance,  Pierre  •  Born  in  1655,  died  in  Paris  in 
1724.  Pupil  of  Mansart.  Member  of  the  Academie.  As  the 
favourite  architect  of  the  French  nobility  he  built  numerous 
mansions  (Montmorency,  Bethune,  Noailles,  Rothelm,  etc.). 
His  buildings  are  characterized  by  the  advanced  (for  his  time) 
arrangement  of  the  rooms. 
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the  hotel  de  bourbon,  paris  ■  The  building  was  begun  in  1722 
and  finished  in  about  1740.  This,  the  finest  example  of  a  Parisian 
"hotel"  was  completed  only  after  long  and  complicated 
planning;  the  first  designs  were  made  by  Lorenzo  Giardini  (died 
before  1724).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  stylistic  revolution  which 
took  place  at  the  transition  to  rococo.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
satisfying  arrangement  of  the  interior,  Lassurance  omitted  the 
usual  suite  of  large  reception  rooms.  The  fact  that  the  building  is 
of  one  storey  only  and  that  giant  orders  are  replaced  by  a  modest 
arrangement  of  the  walls  represents  the  new  ideal  of  distinction 
in  architecture. 

Pi.  117    Campbell,  Colin  ■  (died  1729) 

VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS,  OR  THE  BRITISH  ARCHITECT  ■  Vol.  I-3  . 

London  171 5-1 725.  Folio.  This  very  important  book  was 
written  in  opposition  to  Roman  baroque  and  represented  the 
manifesto  of  English  palladianism.  Campbell's  theories  on 
architecture  had  a  great  effect  on  the  style  of  the  houses  of  the 
English  nobility,  and  resulted  in  an  outcrop  of  square,  solid 
buildings  with  antique-style  porticos,  set  in  picturesque  land- 
scape gardens.  The  illustration  shows  Wanstead  House,  Essex, 
built  1 71 5-1720,  which  embodies  the  type  of  the  English 
country  house  of  this  period.        London,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Pi.  118  Costa, Gian Francesco  da  •  Venice  171 1-1 772,  •  Pupil 
of  G.  Mengozzi  Colonna  and  of  G.  B.  Crosato.  Architect, 
engraver,  stage-designer  and  painter  of  architectural  plans.  In 
1746  he  published  the  Proporzioni  dell'Architettura  del  Palladio  .  .  . 
and  in  1747  Gli  elementi  di  prospettiva  .  .  .  After  1755  he  rebuilt 
the  Teatro  di  S.  Benedetto  in  Venice,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

villa  pisani  in  stra  •  Etching.  38.2X51  cm.  From  Delle  Delicie 
— Del  Fiume  Brenta — Espresse  ne  Palazzi  e  Casini — Situati  sopra  le 
sue  Sponde — Dalla  Sboccatura  nella  Laguna  di  Venezia — Fino  alia 
Cittd  di  Padova  —  Discgnate  ed  Incise  da  Gianfrancesco  Costa  — 
Architetto  e  Pittore  Veneziano.  Venezia,  appresso  I'autore,  MDCCL. 
First  ed.,  vol.  1.  The  140  etchings,  made  in  1747,  were  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1 750-1 756.  The  Villa  Pisani  was  built  by 
Count  Frigimelica  and  Francesco  Maria  Preti  in  1740-50.  The 
self-taught  architect  Girolamo  Conte  Frigimelia  (born  in 
Padua  in  1653,  died  in  Modena  in  1732)  was  a  leading  figure  in 
Italian  classicism.  The  villa,  designed  by  him  as  a  summer 
residence  for  the  Venetian  family  of  Pisani,  was  completed  by 
Francesco  Maria  Preti  (born  in  Castelfranco  in  1701,  died  there 
in  1774)  who  was  above  all  a  theoretician  [Elementi  di  Archi- 
tettura,  1780).  Decorated  with  frescos  by  Tiepolo,  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  villas  on  the  River  Brenta,  where  the  nobility  of  Venice 
sought  to  create  for  themselves  a  rural  Arcadia. 

Venice,  Gallerie  dell' Accademia 

Pi.  119  Boffrand,  Germain  ■  Born  in  Nantes  in  1667,  died  in 
Paris  in  1754.  Architect  and  interior  decorator.  Pupil  of  Girardon 


and  Mansart.  His  advanced  sense  of  spatial  arrangement  and  his 
gift  for  interior  decoration  secured  him  the  patronage  of  the 
higher  nobility  in  Paris  (Hotel  Soubise;  Hotel  Broglie;  Hotel 
Montmorency ;  Hotel  Amelot) .  He  also  wrote  theoretical  treatises. 
hotel  de  soubise,  paris:  interior  •  1735-  Plastic  decoration  by 
Harpin,  paintings  by  Natoire.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
rococo  interior  decoration.  The  structure  of  the  walls  them- 
selves is  architectonically  simple:  the  ornamentation  plays  a 
large  part  in  determining  the  effect  of  the  building  in  a  novel 
way,  characteristic  of  the  rococo  style. 

Pi.  120  Cuvillies,  Francois  the  Elder  •  Born  in  Soignies 
(Hennegau)  in  1695,  died  in  Munich  in  1768.  After  being 
apprenticed  to  Effner  in  Munich,  Cuvillies  studied  architecture 
with  Blondel  in  Pans  from  1720.  From  1725  he  was  court 
architect  in  Munich.  Between  1734  and  1739  he  built  the 
Amalienburg  in  the  park  of  Schloss  Nymphenburg,  numerous 
palaces  for  the  nobility  and  the  "state  rooms"  of  the  Residency. 
Cuvillies  developed  a  style  which  was  a  perfect  synthesis  of 
French  and  German  feelings  for  form.  His  influence  as  an  architect 
and  decorator  spread  far  beyond  Bavaria.  See  Pi.  122,  XXIII. 
the  amalienburg,  Munich  ■  Built  in  1 73 4.  In  this  small  hunting 
lodge  Cuvillies  created  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
rococo  court  architecture.  The  refinement  of  the  spatial 
arrangement  is  amazingly  modem.  The  delicate  decoration  is  a 
combination  of  French  elegance  and  South  German  fantasy. 

PL  XV    Venice 

cradle  ■  c.  1750.  Wood,  carved  and  lacquered.  227  X 148  X 
48  cm.  Venetian,  18th  century.  A  particularly  tine  example  of 
Venetian  lacquer  furniture.  From  the  Dona  Dalle  Rose  collect- 
ion, Venice.  Venice,  Amelia  Carrer 

Pi.  121  Oeben,  Francois  Born  in  Ebern  (Unterfranken) 
c.  1720;  died  in  Paris  in  1763.  In  1749  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  Parisian  cabinet-maker.  He  worked  both  independently  and 
in  collaboration  with  Charles  J.  Boulle,  after  whose  death 
he  became  in  1754,  thanks  to  Madame  de  Pompadour's  in- 
fluence, "Ebeniste  du  Roi".  He  specialized  mainly  in  "meubles  a 
secrets  et  a.  surprises".  His  main  work  is  the  "Bureau  du  Roi 
Louis  XV"  in  Versailles.  The  secretaire  belongs  to  the  Reception 
Room  in  the  Munich  Residency. 

secretaire  ■  Wood,  ormolu.  Marble  top.  H.  150  cm.;  W. 
106  cm.  By  Francois  Oeben,  Paris,  c.  1760.  Mounts  by  Charles 
Duplessis.  Inlays  of  floral  motifs  in  mahogany,  rosewood, 
maple,  boxwood,  ebony  and  coloured  woods.  Restrained 
mounts.  Surmounted  by  a  group  of  Mars  and  Venus,  with  the 
mask  of  a  satyr  below.  Munich,  Residenz 

Pi.  122    Cuvillies,  Francois  the  Elder  (for  biography  see 

Pi.  120) 

commode   ■  Wood,  marble   top.   H.  88  cm.;  W.  167  cm.   By 
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Johann  Adam  Pichler,  Munich,  after  a  design  by  Francois 
Cuvillies  dated  1761.  Bulging  front,  two  drawers.  Rich  gilt 
carving  of  shell-work,  floral  swags  and  garlands  on  a 
white   ground.   From  the  Residency,  Munich. 

Munich,  Residenz 

Pi.  123  Cressent,  Charles  •  Born  in  Amiens  in  1685,  died  in 
Paris  in  1768.  Grandson  of  a  cabinet-maker,  son  of  a  sculptor, 
he  himself  was  a  sculptor  and  cabinet-maker  in  the  service  of  the 
Regent  and  his  son.  He  carried  out  important  projects  for  King 
John  V  of  Portugal  and  Prince  Karl  Albert  of  Bavaria.  Against 
the  rules  of  the  guild  many  of  his  metal  fittings  were  cast  to  his 
own  designs.  He  used  the  fortune  he  amassed  to  make  an  art 
collection  which  contained,  among  other  things,  500  paintings. 
His  style  is  characterized  by  a  combination  of  polished  wood- 
surfaces  with  bronze  metalwork. 

commode  -  Wood,  gilt  bronze.  H.  94  cm.;  W.  157  cm.  1740. 
Inlaid  with  rosewood.  Richly  decorated  with  climbing 
tendrils,  garlands,  and  musical  emblems.  In  each  of  the  niches  on 
the  sides  there  is  a  putto  with  a  musical  instrument.  From  the 
reception-chamber  of  the  Residency,  Munich. 

Munich,  Residenz 

Pi.  124    Paris 

armchair  •  c.  1740.  Walnut,  carved  and  gilt.  H.  112  cm.  Feet 
and  arms  decorated  with  rocailles,  the  frame  of  the  back  with 
reeds  and  leaf  garlands.  Cover  of  blue  silk  interwoven  with 
silver.  Paris,  Musk  des  Arts  Decoratifs 

Pi.  125  Caffieri,  Jacques  •  Paris  1678-1755.  Son  of  Philippe 
Caffieri,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  became  "sculpteur  du  Roi" 
under  Louis  XIV.  Caffieri  is  one  of  the  main  exponents  of 
rococo  metalwork  in  France.  Supported  by  his  son  Philippe, 
he  worked  almost  exclusively  as  a  "fondeur-ciseleur"  for  the 
furnishings  of  the  King's  apartments  in  various  chateaux.  His 
chief  work  is  the  astronomical  clock  in  the  "Cabinet  de  la 
Pendule"  in  Versailles. 

three-branched  girandole  ■  Gilt  bronze.  H.  43  cm.  Probably 
derived  from  a  design  by  Meissonier.  1750.  A  harpy  crouches 
on  the  tripod  foot;  the  branches  are  decorated  with  leaf-work. 
The  piece  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  then  in  that  of  Prince  von  Waldegg-Pyrmont. 

Paris,  Mme  G.  Salzmann 

Pi.  126  Germain,  Francois-Thomas  •  Paris  1726-1791.  Took 
over  his  father's  workshop  and  became  "orfevre  du  roy".  In 
1765  he  was  declared  bankrupt  and  was  turned  out  of  the 
Louvre.  He  nevertheless  undertook  large  commissions  for  the 
courts  of  Portugal  and  Russia.  His  table-ware,  made  from  1760 
to  1766  for  Count  Saltikoff,  at  Empress  Elizabeth's  desire, 
represents  the  finest  French  silverwork  of  the  18th  century. 
See  Pi.  257. 


wine  cooler  •  Silver.  H.  22  cm.  Paris  mark  of  1727/28.  Maker's 
mark  of  Thomas  Germain.  Baluster-shaped.  Relief  ornament  of 
vine-leaves,  snails  and  shells.  Handles  in  the  form  of  vine-stems. 
The  engraved  coat  of  arms  of  Louis-Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
later  King  Louis  Philippe  I .  Formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  127    Vienna 

PIECES      FROM     THE     BREAKFAST     SERVICE     OF     EMPRESS     MARIA 

THERESA  •  c.  1750.  Gold,  Meissen  porcelain,  ebony.  Cream  jug 
(H.  25.7  cm)  and  chocolate-cup  (H.  8  cm).  The  service  was 
formerly  known  as :  "Das  goldene  Nachtzeug  der  Kaiserin  Maria 
Theresia".  The  maker's  mark  is  that  of  Anton  Matthias  Do- 
manek  (born  in  Vienna  in  1713,  died  there  in  1779,  became  a 
master  craftsman  in  1736).  The  breakfast  service  was  part  of  the 
estate  of  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
Imperial  Treasury  in  Vienna  in  1781.  (inventory  of  1785, 
p.  312.)  Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  128    Augsburg 

travelling  toilet  service  ■  1755/57-  Silver-gilt.  37  pieces. 
Mirror.  H.  about  66  cm.  Augsburg  mark  for  1755-1757.  Maker's 
marks  of  Gottlieb  Satzger  and  Johann  Georg  Klosse.  Pieces: 

1  mirror,  1  basin  and  ewer,  1  coffee-pot,  1  milk  jug,  1  tea-pot, 

2  candlesticks,  8  boxes  in  four  different  sizes,  1  pair  of  snuffers 
and  tray,  1  dish,  1  salver,  1  oval  dish,  2  small  tureens,  1  large 
tureen,  1  cup  and  cover,  2  small  covered  bottles,  1  fine  brush, 

1  brush,  1  bell,  1  funnel,  1  pin-cushion,  1  knife,  fork  and  spoon, 

2  small  spoons.  The  original  leather-covered  box  has  been 
preserved.  The  service  was  ordered  by  Duke  Carl  Eugen  of 
Wurttemberg.  Formerly  the  property  of  the  royal  family  of 
Wurttemberg.  Stuttgart,  Wiirttembergisches  Landestnuseum 

Pi.  129    Copenhagen 

box  •  Gold  and  enamel.  H.  3  cm. ;  W.  6.4  cm.  Copenhagen  mark 
for  1758.  Maker's  mark:  Jacob  Henriksen  a  Moinichen.  Decorated 
with  large  flowers  and  fohage  in  brightly  coloured  enamel  on  a 
chessboard  ground. 

Copenhagen,  Det  Danske  Kunstindustrimuseutn 

Pi.  130    Potsdam 

box  ■  Gold  and  precious  stones.  9X7.5  cm.  Inscribed:  Potsdam. 
Mid  1 8th  century.  Rectangular  agate  box,  mounted  in  gold  and 
set  with  variegated  diamonds.  Once  the  property  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  snuff-boxes  set  with  precious  stones  and  made  for 
his  personal  use  are  among  the  most  valuable  examples  of  such 
articles,  fashionable  in  the  18th  century.        Paris,  Baron  de  Redi 

Pi.  131     London  (?) 

note-book  •  Gold  and  precious  stones.  11.5  X6.5  cm.  No  mark. 
Mid  1 8th  century.  Covers  of  bloodstone  mounted  in  gold,  set 
with  diamonds.  Also  a  seal  of  onyx  and  a  gold  pencil-holder. 
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Formerly  in  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad,  then  in  the  Dr  F. 
Mannheimer  collection,  Amsterdam.      Amsterdam,  Rijksmuseum 

Pi.  132  Vincennes-Sevres  •  The  factory,  founded  in  1738  for 
the  production  of  soft-paste  porcelain,  was  granted  extensive 
privileges  from  1745  on,  mainly  through  the  patronage  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour ;  the  finances  of  the  factory  were  thus 
put  on  a  sound  basis  and  its  artistic  pre-eminence  assured.  From 
1753  on  it  was  given  the  title  of  "Manufacture  royale".  It  was 
transferred  to  Sevres  in  1756,  and  in  1769  the  production  of  hard 
porcelain  was  begun.  Meissen's  role  in  determining  the  style  of 
porcelain  in  Europe  was  taken  over  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  by  Sevres  whose  production  was  rich  and  varied.  Its 
mark  is  a  double  L,  to  which  the  date  was  added  after  1753. 
CUP  AND  saucer  •  Soft-paste.  H.  7  cm.  Diameter  of  the  saucer: 
13  cm.  Mark:  a  double  L  and  B  (=  1754).  Painter's  mark:  a 
trident  (=  Capelle,  landscape-painter,  active  from  1746- 1800). 
Lapis  lazuli  ground,  fluttering  birds  in  the  panels. 

Paris,  Musie  des  Arts  Decoratifs 

Pi.  XVI    Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  sec  Pi.  IV) 

A  PARTY  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR  (RECREATION  GALANTe)  •  Oil  On  Canvas. 

111X163  cm.  Unfinished,  c.  1717/18.  The  composition  of  the 
park  landscape  and  the  platform  in  the  foreground  is  reminiscent 
of  a  stage  set.  The  ladies  and  the  cavaliers  wear  fancy  dress 
derived  from  the  commedia  dell' arte.  The  worlds  of  the  theatre 
and  of  society  thus  meet  and  mingle  to  form  the  idylhc  play- 
world  of  the  "fete  galante".  From  the  collection  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  A  copy  of  the  picture  by  Lancret  is  in  the  Bavarian 
State  Art  Gallery,  Munich.  The  preparatory  sketches  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  London. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem 

Pi.  133/4    Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  IV) 

A  PARTY  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR   (details  of  Pi.  XVI). 

Pi.  135    Lancret,  Nicolas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  XVII) 

QUADRILLE     IN    FRONT     OF    THE    BEECH-GROVE     (lE     MOULINET 

devant  la  charmille)  (detail  of  Pi.  XVII). 

Pi.  136  Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 
Guardi,  Giovanni  Antonio  ■  Born  in  Vienna  in  1699,  died  in 
Venice  in  1760.  Member  of  a  family  of  artists.  From  1756  a 
member  of  the  Accademia  in  Venice  as  a  "pittor  de  figura". 
Mis  younger  brothers,  Francesco  and  Nicolo,  were  his  pupils  and 
fellow  workers  for  many  years.  He  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Sebastiano  Fieri  and  Giovanni  Battista  Pittoni.  See  Pi.  286. 

THE  PARLATORIUM  IN  THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  ZACCARIA  IN  VENICE  • 

Oil  on  canvas.  114x210  cm.  c.  1745-1750.  During  Carnival 
the  nuns  were  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  relatives  and 
friends  and  to  attend  performances  at  puppet  theatres.  Pen- 
dant to   II  Ridotto  (Ca'  Rezzonico),   showing  a  gaming-hall 


populated  with  masked  pleasure-seekers.  For  years  the  ascription 
of  these  two  favourite  pictures  of  the  settecento  in  Venice,  was 
the  subject  of  lively  controversy.  First  ascribed  to  P.  Longhi, 
then  claimed  for  G.  A.  Guardi  by  Modigliani  (1924/25),  Voss 
(1926),  Lazareff  (1934),  Arslan  (1944),  Morassi  (1951)  and 
Moschini  (i952).Berenson  (1944,)  Fiocco  (1926/27)  andGoering 
(1944)  ascribed  them  to  F.  Guardi.  Pallucchini  (1951/52) 
considers  it  possible  that  the  brothers  collaborated,  Francesco 
having  the  greater  share  in  the  Ridotto  and  Gian  Antonio  in  the 
Parlatorio.  Venice,  Ca'Rezzonico 

Pi.  XVII  Lancret,  Nicolas  •  Bom  in  Paris  in  1690,  died  there 
in  1745.  Pupil  of  Pierre  Dulin  and  Claude  Gillot,  who  brought 
him  into  touch  with  Watteau.  A  painting  of  a  "fete  galante"  won 
him  admission  to  the  Academie  Royale  in  1719.  Lancret 
absorbed  Watteau's  pictorial  world  so  completely  that  his 
pictures  were  often  taken  for  the  latter's.  His  gift  for  reportage 
and  his  acute  observation  made  him  the  annalist  of  the  elegant, 
carefree  society  of  the  Regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans  and  of  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  See  Pi.  135,  138,  205,  207. 

QUADRILLE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  BEECH-GROVE  (LE  MOULINET  DEVANT 

la  charmille)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  130X97.5  cm.  A  replica  is  in  the 
M .  de  Chaponay  collection  (19 10) .  A  cquired,  with  a  companion- 
piece,  for  3000  thalers  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  Count 
Rothcnburg  from  the  estate  of  Prince  Carignan,  who  had  paid 
9000  thalers  for  it.  Mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  the  Great 
in  1744  as  ".  .  .  des  sujets  charmants  et  tres  rares  .  .  ."  See  Pi.  135. 
Berlin,  Verwaltung  der  ehemaligen  Staatlichen  Schlosser  und  Garten 

Pi.  137  Loo,  Charles  Andre  van,  called  Carle  van  Loo  • 
Born  in  Nice  in  1705,  died  in  Paris  in  1765.  Pupil  of  his  brother, 
Jean-Baptiste.  1720  settled  in  Paris.  1727-1734  in  Italy.  1735  a 
member,  1754  rector,  1763  director  of  the  Academie  Royale. 
1750  ennobled.  1762  "Premier  peintre  du  Roi".  Van  Loo,  a 
member  of  a  family  active  in  all  realms  of  painting,  received 
many  honours  and  commissions.  The  superficial  elegance  of  his 
work — portraits,  religious  and  mythological  pictures  —  is  quite 
representative  of  the  official  art  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 
un  dejeuner  de  chasse  •  Oil  on  canvas.  222X250  cm.  Signed: 
Carle  Van  Loo  1 737.  Commissioned  by  Louis  XV  tor  the  dining- 
hall  in  the  Chateau  at  Fontainebleau,  with  the  pendant,  Hake  de 
la  maison  du  Roi  by  Parrocel.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  138    Lancret,  Nicolas  (for  biography  see  Pi. XVII) 

FASTENING  THE  SKATE    (l'ATTACHE  DU  PATIn)    •   Oil  On  Canvas. 

138  X 106  cm.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  Pictures  of  the  Seasons. 
The  same  group,  in  reverse,  appears  on  a  print,  engraved  by 
N.  de  Larmessin  after  a  series  by  Lancret,  no  longer  extant, 
of  allegorical  representations  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1745.  Acquired  by  Count 
Tessin  in  Paris  in  1741;  bought  by  King  Fredrik  I  of  Sweden 
in  1749.  Stockholm,  Nationalmuseum 
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Pi.  139    Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 

THE    FASHION    DEALER     (LA    MARCHANDE    DE    MODES)    •    Oil    On 

canvas.  64X53  cm.  Signed:  f.  boucher  1746.  Morning  in  a  series 
depicting  morning,  noon,  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  daily  life 
of  a  lady  of  fashion.  Described  in  a  letter  from  Berch,  secretary  of 
Count  Tessin :  ".  .  .  Le  Matin  sera  une  femme,  qui  a  frni  avec  ses 
friseurs,  gardant  encore  son  peignoir  et  s'amusant  a  regarder  les 
brimborions  qu'une  marchande  de  modes  etale.  Le  Midi,  une 
conversation  au  Palais-Royal  entre  une  dame  et  un  bel  esprit  .  .  . 
l'Apres  Midi  ou  le  Soir  .  .  .  des  billets  apportes  pour  un  rendez- 
vous ...  La  Nuit  peut  etre  representee  par  des  folles  qui  sont  en 
habit  de  bal  et  se  moquent  de  quelqu'un  qui  est  endormi  .  .  ." 
Morning  alone  has  been  preserved;  the  other  paintings  have  been 
recorded  in  engravings  by  R.  Gaillard.  A  small  version  of  The 
Fashion  Dealer  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  London.  Com- 
missioned by  the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Count  C.  G.  Tes- 
sin,for  Crown  Princess  Louise  Ulrike.    Stockholm,  Nationalmaseum 

Pi.  140  Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  IV) 
the  sign  of  the  art  dealer  gersaint  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
182X307.8  cm.  The  top  slightly  rounded;  later  straightened  by 
extensions;  trimmed  on  the  right.  Painted  in  a  few  days  in  late 
summer  or  autumn,  1720,  as  a  sign  for  Gersaint's  art  shop  at 
No.  35,  Pont  Notre-Dame.  The  sign  probably  depicts  members 
of  the  family  and  firm  of  the  art  dealer  engaged  in  selling  and 
packing  pictures:  Gersaint  behind  the  picture  in  the  round 
frame,  his  wife  behind  the  counter  showing  a  lacquered  mirror 
to  Mme  and  M.  Julienne;  beside  julienne,  his  cousin  Claude 
Glucq,  kneeling  before  the  round  picture,  the  Chevalier  Antoine 
de  la  Roque;  the  cavaher  on  the  right,  escorting  a  lady  into  the 
shop,  was  considered  to  be  the  artist  himself.  The  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV,  packed  in  the  crate,  is  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
shop,  "Au  Grand  Monarque".  Engraved  in  1732  by  P.  Aveline 
for  the  oeuvre  inventory  published  at  the  instigation  of  J.  de 
Julienne,  after  a  (rectangular)  copy  by  Pater  in  the  E.  Stern 
collection,  Paris.  Copy  of  the  picture  in  a  private  collection, 
Amsterdam.  Copy  of  the  left  section  in  the  L.  M.  Levy  sale, 
1925,  No.  159.  Copy  of  the  right  section  in  the  Francillon  sale, 
12  May  1829  (untraceable).  Parker  mentions  two  sketches: 
A  mirror-carrier  and  a  bent  man,  Musee  Cognacq-Jay,  Paris, 
and  the  Back  view  of  a  lady,  formerly  in  the  M.  Levy  collection 
(engraved).  The  picture  hung  in  the  archway  of  the  shop 
entrance  for  only  two  weeks,  and  was  then  bought  by  C.  Glucq 
and  soon  afterwards  by  his  cousin  J.  de  Julienne.  In  1744  the 
Prussian  Ambassador  Count  Rothenburg  negotiated  the  sale  of 
the  picture  on  behalf  of  Frederick  the  Great.  From  c.  1750  the 
picture,  cut  in  two,  hung  in  the  music  room  of  the  new  wing  of 
Charlottenburg  Palace.  In  1760  it  was  damaged  by  the  swords  of 
plundering  Russian  and  Austrian  soldiers.  In  1825  it  was  removed 
to  the  Palace  in  Berlin,  and  in  1930,  joined  together  again, 
transferred  to  its  old  place  in  Charlottenburg. 
Berlin,  Verwaltung  der  ehemaligen  Staatlichen  Schlosser  und  Garten 


Pi .  XVIII  Watteau,  Jean-Antoi  ne  (for  biography  see  Pi .  IV) . 
the  sign  of  the  art  dealer  gersaint  (detail)  See  Pi.  140. 

141  Moreau,  Jean  Michel,  known  as  Moreau  the  Younger 
Born  in  Paris  in  1741,  died  there  in  18 14.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
L.  J.  Le  Lorrain,  with  whom  he  went  to  St  Petersburg  in  1758. 
In  1759  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  engraving 
studio  of  Le  Bas.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  designer  and  engraver 
to  the  King  of  France  as  Cochin's  successor.  In  1785  he  travelled 
to  Italy.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Royale.  He  supported  the  Revolution  and  was  a  member  of  the 
art  commission.  He  produced  2,000  graphic  works.  His  illustra- 
tions to  La  Borde's  Choix  de  chansons  (1773),  Monument  du 
costume  (1777-1783),  Oeuvres  de  Rousseau  (1774-1783)  and 
Oeuvres  de  Voltaire  (1784-1789)  are  famous.  See  Pi.  166,  241. 

IN  FRONT  OF  THE  BOX   •   MONUMENT  DU  COSTUME  PHYSIQUE  ET 

moral  de  la  fin  du  dlxhuitieme  siecle.  Neuwied  surleRhin: 
Chez  la  Societe  Typographique  1789.  Folio.  A  complete  edition 
of  the  series  of  engravings  by  Moreau  published  in  the  previous 
years.  With  37  pages  of  explanatory  text  by  Restif  de  la 
Bretonne.  The  26  illustrations  are  a  classic  record  of  Parisian 
society  life.  A  continuation  of  a  series  of  engravings  by  the  Swiss 
illustrator,  S.  Freudenberger,  was  published  in  1775. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Kunstbibliothek 

PL  142  Saint  Aubin,  Augustin  de  •  Paris  1736-1807.  Brother 
and  pupil  of  Charles  Germain  de  St  Aubin.  He  was  the 
"Graveur  de  la  bibliotheque  du  Roi".  His  oeuvre  comprises  more 
than  1300  prints.  See  Pi.  143. 

grand  ball  (bal  pare)  •  Engraving.  32X43.2  cm.  Inscription: 
Le  Bal  Pare  A  Monsieur  de  Villemorien  Fils  (with  a  dedication  by 
Cherau).  Below:  Dessine  par  Aug.  de  St  Aubin.  On  the  right: 
Grave  par  A.  J.  Duclos.  After  a  drawing  by  Augustin  de  St  Aubin 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1773,  engraved  by  Antoine 
Jean  Duclos.  Coburg,  Kunstsammlungen  der  Veste 

Pi.  143  Saint-Aubin,  Augustin  de  (for  biography  see  Pi.  142) 
the  concert  •  Engraving.  32  X42.9  cm.  Inscription:  Le  Concert. 
A  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Saint  Brisson.  Below:  Dessine  par  Aug.  de 
St.  Aubin.  On  the  right :  Grave  par  A.J.  Duclos.  After  the  drawing 
by  St  Aubin  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1773 ;  engraved  by  his  pupil 
A.  J.  Duclos    (Paris   1742-1795). 

Coburg,  Kunstsammlungen  der  Veste 

Pi.  144  Blondel,  Jacques-Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  107) 
festive  decorations,  illuminations  and  fireworks  in 
paris,  1739  •  Engraving.  49.3X89.2  cm.  Inscription:  Veue 
Generale  des  Decorations,  Illuminations  et  Feux  d' Artifice  de  la  Feste 
Donnee  par  la  Ville  de  Paris  sur  la  Riviere  de  Seine  en  presence  de 
lews  Majestes  le  Vingt  Neuf  Aoust  Mil  Sept  Cent  Trente  Neuf  a 
I' occasion  du  Mariage  de  Madame  Louise  Elizabeth  de  France,  et  de 
Don  Philippe  Infant  d'Espagne.  From  the  publication  entitled: 
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Description  des  Festes  Dannies  par  la  Ville  de  Paris  .  .  .  Paris: 
P.  G.  Le  Merrier  1740.  Folio.  See  Pi.  52,  107. 

Munich,  Baycrisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  145    CARMONA,MANUELSALVADOR(forbiographyseePl.m) 

FIRST    MASKED    BALL   IN    THE    COLISEO    DEL   PRINCIPE    •    Etching. 

39x52  cm.  After  the  painting  by  L.  Paret,  1766.  (Madrid, 
Prado.)  This  type  of  subject,  frequent  in  other  countries,  is  rare 
in  Spanish  art  in  the  18th  century.  Ascribed  to  Carmona. 

Madrid,  Acadcmia  de  San  Fernando 

Pi.  146  Chatelet,  Claude  Louis  •  Paris,  1 753-1794.  Pupil  of 
Hubert  Robert.  He  painted  mainly  architectural  views  and 
landscapes  and  supplied  sketches  for  illustrations  for  St  Non's 
Voyage  pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicilie  and  other  works.  A 
zealous  member  of  the  Tribune  in  the  Revolution,  he  was 
himself  guillotined  later. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  BELVEDERE  AT  THE  PETIT  TRIANON  •  Oil  On 

canvas.  59x80  cm.  Signed  and  dated:  1781.  On  26  July  1781 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  gave  a  festival  with  an  illumination  of 
the  Belvedere  for  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  and  Comte  de 
Provence.  It  was  so  popular  that  it  was  repeated  four  times 
(Archives  Nationales  02  1S77),  once  for  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
on  3  August  1781.  Versailles,  Musee  du  Chateau 

Pl.XLX     Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 

VENICE:    THE    PIAZZA    DI    SAN    MARCO    ON    THE    FEAST    OF    THE 

assumption  •  Oil  on  canvas.  29.5  X45  cm.  The  Piazza  di  San 
Marco  with  wooden  structures  and  booths  put  up  for  the 
"Festa  della  Sensa".  The  elliptical  buildings  were  designed  by 
the  architect  Maccaruzzi  in  1776;  they  were  erected  annually 
until  the  end  of  the  Republic  for  the  seven-day  carnival  held 
here  in  the  18th  century  on  the  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.  In  the  background,  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo, 
pulled  down  in  Napoleon's  time.  The  painting  was  presumably 
executed  in  L776,  when  the  wooden  structures  were  erected  for 
the  first  time.  A  preparatory  drawing  is  in  the  Salting  Collection. 

Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  147     Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 

GALA  CONCERT  IN  THE  SALA  DEI  FILARMONICI,  VENICE  •  Oil  On 

canvas.  68X91  cm.  1782.  Ladies' gala  concert  in  honour  of  Grand 
Prince  Paul  Petrovitsch  and  Grand  Princess  Maria  Feodorovna 
in  1782  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall  of  the  Old  Procurazzi.  Based  on 
a  print  by  A.Baratti.  The  series  of  pictures  of  festivities  in 
honour  of  the  "Conti  del  Nord"  also  includes  the  Banquet 
(formerly  in  a  private  collection,  Paris,)  the  Ball  in  the  Teatro  di 
S.  Benedetto  (Paris,  Parravicini  collection),  the  Procession  on 
St  Mark's  Square  (Venice,  Conte  D.  Barozzi  collection),  a 
Regatta  (missing)  and  probably  also  a  Bull-fight  (missing,  perhaps 
preserved  in  a  preparatory  drawing  in  New  York) .  A  detailed 
description  of  the  festival  is  given  by  A.  Pilot,  Feste  e  spettacoli 


per  I'arrivo  dci  Conti  del  Nord  a  Venezia,  1914.  The  painting  was 
acquired  from  an  English  dealer  in  1909. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsgemdldesammlungen 

Pi.  148     Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 

THE  BUCINTORO  LEAVES  VENICE  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  TO  THE  SEA  ■ 

Oil  on  canvas.  63.5X97.5  cm.  c.  1863.  From  a  series  of  12 
pictures  illustrating  the  Venetian  festivities  after  Alvise  IV 
Moccnigo's  election  as  Doge.  Guardi  painted  the  series  after 
engravings  by  J.  B.  Brustolon,  which  were  based  on  drawings 
by  Canaletto  (four  of  them  in  the  British  Museum,  London). 
In  the  picture  shown  here  the  Bucintoro,  the  Doge's  state  barge, 
leaves  the  Giudecca  for  the  marriage  ceremony  between  Venice 
and  the  sea:  every  year  on  Ascension  Day,  the  Doge,  the  ruler 
of  Venice,  threw  his  ring  into  the  sea  as  a  symbol  of  the  city's 
union  with  the  Adriatic.  A  preparatory  drawing  for  the  figures 
in  the  left  foreground  is  in  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam. 
The  12  pictures  are  from  the  collection  of  Comte  Pestre-Senef; 
they  were  confiscated  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  distributed 
to  various  museums:  seven  to  the  Louvre,  one  to  Grenoble, 
two  to  Nantes,  one  to  Brussels.  The  exhibited  picture  had  been  sent 
to  Toulouse  and  passed  from  there  to  the  Louvre.      Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  149  Pannini,  Giovanni  Paolo  •  Born  in  Piacenza 
c.  1691/92,  died  in  Rome  in  1765.  Probably  trained  first  with 
Galli  Bibiena;  from  171 5  he  was  in  Rome  where  he  continued 
his  training  with  Luti  and  was  influenced  by  Locatelli  and 
Ghezzi.  From  1732  a  member  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  from 
1754  "Princeps"  of  the  Accademia  di  S.  Luca  in  Rome.  Pannini 
became  famous  for  his  designs  on  a  grand  scale  for  festival 
structures  and  his  topographically  accurate  pictures  of  archi- 
tecture and  ruins,  which  were  soon  imitated  throughout  Europe, 
particularly  in  France. 

rome:  the  piazza  navona  under  water  .  Oil  on  canvas. 
95.5x136cm.  Signed:  LP. Pannini  Roma  1736.  The  artificial 
flooding  of  the  Piazza  Navona  was  a  popular  summer  amusement 
in  the  life  of  the  Roman  people,  an  occasion  of  merry-making 
for  all  classes,  and  a  custom  that  continued  until  the  early  19th 
century.  The  Piazza  Navona  was  the  site  of  Domitian's  circus  in 
ancient  Rome,  which  explains  its  curious  plan.  From  the 
collection  of  Graf  Brabeck  und  Stolberg,  Schloss  Soder,  sold  on 
31  Oct.  1859;  later  in  the  possession  of  the  Hanoverian  royal 
family.  Hannover,-  Niedersdchsische  Landesgalerie 

Pi.  150  Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas,  called  Cochin  the 
Younger  (for  biography  see  Pi.  51) 

barque  for  a  festival  AT  Versailles  •  Pen  and  watercolour. 
37x23.8  cm.  Signed  by  another  hand:  Watteau  j.  Also  an 
inscription:  L'Asie.  Berlin,  Kupferschtikabinett 

Pi.  XX  Fragonard,  Jean-Honore  (for  biography  see  Pi.  62) 
la  fete  de  saint  cloud:  les  marionettes  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
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67X86  cm.  Sketch  of  the  right  section  for  the  Fete  de  Saint  Cloud 
(Banque  de  France,  Paris),  ordered  in  1775  by  the  Due  de 
Penthievre  for  his  Hotel  de  Toulouse.  In  the  painting  the  pic- 
turesquely overgrown  park  of  St  Cloud  forms  the  background 
for  three  main  scenes:  left,  the  parade  [la  parade)  or  the  charlatans 
[les  charlatans),  centre,  the  toysellers  [les  marchands  de  jouets), 
right,  the  puppets  [les  marionettes).  The  sketches  for  the  left  and 
centre  sections  are  in  the  Biihrle  collection,  Zurich.  From  the 
collections  of  L.  Goldschmidt,  Comtes  A.  and  J.  Pastre,  A.  Veil- 
Picard.  Paris,  private  collection 

Pi.  151  Wurzburg,  Factory  •  This  factory,  founded  in  1721 
by  Prince-Bishop  J.  P.  F.  von  Schonbom,  was  taken  over  by 
Pirot  of  Frankfurt,  in  1728.  Between  1730  and  1750,  when  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  activities,  several  series  of  tapestries  with 
grotesques,  chinoiseries  and  scenes  from  the  Italian  Comedy  were 
made  from  designs  by  the  court  painters  Rudolph  Byss  ofWiirz- 
burg,  and  Johann  Joseph  Scheubel  of  Bamberg.  Furnishing  fabrics 
were  also  woven.  The  factory  apparently  closed  down  c.  1775. 

ARLECCHINO'S  ENTRY  INTO  VENICE  •  Wool  and  silk.  396  X492Cm. 

Made  at  the  Wurzburg  factory  by  Andreas  Pirot.  c.  1745.  Prob- 
ably designed  by  Johann  Joseph  Scheubel  the  Elder,  perhaps 
using  sketches  by  Rudolf  Byss,  the  court  painter.  Signed:  A. 
PIROT.  V:  W:  Opening  scene  from  an  Italian  comedy.  Arlec- 
chino  and  Arlecchinetta  (?),  accompanied  by  other  Italian  Co- 
medy figures,  are  borne  on  a  platform  to  St  Mark's  Square.  In 
the  farce  represented  here,  Pantalone  (right  front),  symbolising 
the  rich  Venetian,  is  ousted  from  authority  by  Arlecchino,  the 
"Prince  Carnival".  From  the  series  of  Burlesques  depicting  Carni- 
val scenes  in  Venice,  made  for  the  State  Bedroom  in  Wurzburg 
Residency.  It  was  begun  in  1740  and  finished  in  1745. 

Wurzburg,  Residenz 

Pi.  152  Gillot,  Claude  •  Born  in  Langres  (Champagne)  in 
1673,  died  in  Paris  in  1722.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Jean,  and  others. 
Director  of  Costumes  and  Decoration  at  the  Opera.  In  171 5  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academie  Royale  as  a  "peintre  de  sujets 
modernes".  Gillot  was  the  first  to  use  the  commedia  dell' arte 
as  a  subject  for  French  art.  Gifted  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
original  ideas,  he  founded,  after  Dutch  models  (Teniers),  the  genre 
painting  of  the  18th  century.  His  designs  for  ornaments  aud  his 
drawings  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  Regence. 

A  QUARREL  ABOUT  THE  STOLEN  BOTTLE  OF  WINE  (LE  TOMBEAU 

de  maitre  andre)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  100X138  cm.  The  first  scene 
in  the  farce  The  Tomb  of  Master  Andrew  (first  produced  in  1695) 
by  Barante  and  Biancolelh,  the  leaders  of  the  famous  troupe  of 
Italian  actors.  Mezzetino  and  Scaramouche  quarrel  about  a  bottle 
of  wine  while  Harlequin,  sitting  on  the  drum,  drinks  it.  The 
painting,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  scene  on  the  stage,  must 
have  been  executed  before  1696  or  after  1716,  for  in  those 
twenty  years  the  commedia  dell' arte  was  forbidden  in  Paris 
because  it  had  ridiculed  the  King.  Engraved  by  Claude  Gillot, 


later  by  A.  C.  P.  Comte  de  Caylus  and  F.  Joullain.  Preparatory 
drawing  in  the  Louvre.  Until  1927  in  England,  then  in  the 
collections  of  Cailleux  and  Fauchier-Magnan,  Paris  (till  1945). 

Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  153    Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  IV) 

THE  ITALIAN  COMEDY  (l'AMOUR  AU  THEATRE  ITALIEN)  •  Oil  On 

canvas.  37X48  cm.  c.  1720.  Pendant  to  Pi.  154.  From  the  dark 
background  of  a  park  a  group  of  commedia  dell' arte  actors,  lit 
by  a  torch,  step  into  the  foreground:  Gilles  with  the  guitar, 
Mezzetino  with  the  torch,  on  the  right  behind  the  old  Marcisin, 
Scaramuccio,  on  the  left  Pantalone,  Isabella  and  Colombine.  The 
picture  does  not  represent  an  actual  scene  in  a  play;  the  company 
of  actors  symbolises  the  variety  of  characters  in  Italian  Comedy. 
Engraved  by  C.-N.  Cochin  in  1734.  From  the  Henri  de  Rosnel 
collection  1734.  A  copy  by  the  artist  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  G. 
Loze  de  Brages,  Lille.  Preparatory  drawings  in  the  Museum  of 
Lyons  and  in  the  Louvre. 

Berlin,  chemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem 

Pi.  154    Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  IV) 

THE  FRENCH  COMEDY    (l'AMOUR  AU  THEATRE  FRANCAIS)    ■   Oil 

on  canvas.  37X48  cm.  c.  1720.  Companion  to  Pi.  153.  The 
picture  shows  a  group  of  French  Comedy  characters,  as 
the  pendant  does  those  of  the  Italian  commedia  dell' arte.  A  shep- 
herd and  a  shepherdess,  surrounded  by  others,  dance  towards 
each  other.  On  the  stone  bench,  Bacchus,  drinking  to  a  sports- 
man. On  the  left,  musicians;  on  the  right,  Crispin  (probably  a 
likeness  of  the  famous  actor,  Paul  Poisson).  Engraved  by  C.-N. 
Cochin  in  1734.  From  the  Henri  de  Rosnel  collection  1734. 
A  replica  was  in  the  sale  of  the  Dubois  collection,  18 13.  Copies 
in  the  collection  of  Clifford  Lewis,  U.S.A.  and  the  Hut  Collec- 
tion Association  1920.  Sketches  in  the  British  Museum,  London, 
and  in  the  Dutuit  collection  Paris. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem 

Pi.  155  Zoffany,  Johann  •  Born  in  Frankfurt  c.  1734/35,  died 
in  London  in  1810.  Pupil  of  Martin  Speer  in  Regensburg.  He 
copied  old  masters  in  Rome  and  went  to  England  about  1758, 
where  he  worked  at  first  for  Benjamin  Wilson.  By  1762  he  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  David  Garrick,  the  famous  actor,  who 
patronized  him  as  a  master  of  theatrical  genre-painting. 
Employed  by  King  George  III  and  court  circles  as  a  portrait 
painter.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1770 
and  travelled  in  Europe  in  the  1770's.  Was  successful  in  Florence 
in  1772-1776,  and  later  in  Vienna  working  for  the  court  there. 
1783-1789  travelled  to  India.  See  Pi.  170. 

GARRICK,    AICKEN    AND    BRANSBY    IN    LETHE    •    Oil    On    Canvas. 

106.7  X 127  cm-  Garrick  (1717-1779),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish actors  (see  Pi.  170)  also  wrote  plays,  including  Lethe,  a  satiri- 
cal farce.  On  the  left  of  the  picture,  Garrick  as  Lord  Chalkstone, 
in  the  centre,  Aicken  as  Bowman  and  on  the  right,  Bransby  as 
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Aesop.  The  picture  represents  the  scene  where  Aesop  calls  out: 
"Does  your  Lordship  propose  a  wager  as  a  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  your  head;"  The  picture  was  probably  painted  after  the 
Command  Performance  of  1766.  Theatrical  pictures  were  pop- 
ular in  England  in  the  1760's  perhaps  because  Garrick  himself 
regarded  engravings  from  such  pictures  as  a  means  of  publicity. 
Zoftany  was  probably  introduced  to  theatrical  genre  painting 
by  Benjamin  Wilson  with  whom  he  worked  for  some  time  be- 
fore Garrick  discovered  him.  Several  portraits  of  Garrick  (c.  g. 
that  in  the  Garrick  Club)  are  probably  after  this  painting.  The 
landscape  background  is  characteristic  of  Zoffanv  —  not  of 
Wilson  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed. 

Purchased  with  a  pendant  (also  in  Birmingham),  by  Sir  George 

Beaumont  (1753-1827),  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  1948. 

Birmingham,  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 

Pi.  156  Goya  y  Lucientes,  Francisco  Jose  de  (for  bio- 
graphy see  Pi.  90) 

THE  PERFORMANCE    (LOS  COMICOS  AMBULANTEs)    (detail)    -   Oil 

on  metal.  43  X  32  cm.  On  the  back,  an  old  inscription:  Los  comicos 
ambulantes  0  elfundmbulo.  A  troupe  of  strolling  players,  who  have 
set  up  their  tent  in  the  open  air,  give  a  performance.  On  the 
carpeted  stage  a  harlequin  juggles  with  bottles,  in  the  foreground 
a  dwarf  with  a  three-cornered  hat  and  a  sword,  holding  up  a 
glass  and  wine-bottle,  behind  him  a  pierrot  with  a  girl,  on  the 
right  an  actor  in  a  grotesque  costume.  In  the  left  foreground, 
an  inscription  on  a  board  ALEG.  MEN...  Mayer  dates  the 
picture  after  1794,  Desparmet,  c.  1776/77.  From  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Marques  de  Castro  Sema,  later  in  the  possession 
of  Vizconde  de  Roda,  Madrid.        Madrid,  Conde  de  S.  Clemente 

Pi.  157    Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PL  191) 

the  charlatan  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  78.5  Xm  cm.  Dated: 
1756.  A  quack  on  a  platform  surrounded  by  spectators  and  mask- 
ed figures  offers  his  wares.  On  the  right  a  masked  figure  buys 
sweets  from  a  woman  pedlar,  kneeling.  With  its  companion,  it 
was  painted  for  the  Palazzo  Papadopoh  in  Venice.  In  theme  and 
style  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  ffescoes  in  the  Villa  Valmarana  in 
Vicenza  (1757).  One  of  a  group  of  paintings  of  similar  subjects 
(Wildenstein  Collection,  New  York;  Blake  Collection,  Kansas 
City;  Hessisches  Landesmuseum,  Darmstadt),  ascribed  by  R. 
Pallucchini  to  G.  Domenico,  by  other  authorities  to  G.  B.  Tie- 
polo;  others  again  consider  the  painting  to  be  the  joint  work  of 
both  masters.  Tiepolo  painted  replicas  of  the  pictures  in  1754 
for  Conte  F.  Algarotti.  These  later  passed  into  the  collection  of 
Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte.  Variant  of  The  Charlatan  in  a  pri- 
vate collection  in  Tangiers.  Drawings  by  F.  Guardi  after  both 
paintings  are  in  existence  (Paris,  Louvre).  Acquired  by  D.  F. 
Cambo  in  1929  from  Princess  de  Arrivabene,  and  bequeathed 
at  his  death  to  the  Museum  in  Barcelona. 

Barcelona,  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes  de  Cataluna,  Legado  Cambo 


Pi.  158  Watteau,  Jean-Antoine  (for  biography  see  Pi.  IV) 
mezzetino  with  a  guitar  •  Oil  on  canvas.  110.5X84  cm. 
c.  1 719.  The  figure  of  Mezzetino  was  often  identified  as  a  like- 
ness of  Luigi  Ricobini  or  of  the  leader  of  Angelo  Constantini's 
troupe  of  Italian  actors.  The  latter  invented  the  figure  of  the 
faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  intrigue-loving,  servant  and  pro- 
duced this  character  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  Arlequin 
prote  in  1683.  The  best  known  version  of  this,  one  ofWatteau's 
favourite  subjects,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 
A  study  for  the  right  hand,  together  with  a  detail  study  for 
Gillcs  are  in  the  Staatliche  Graphischc  Sammlung,  Munich.  See 
Pi.  IV.  Vaduz,  private  collection 

Pi.  XXI  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
Pi.  191) 

the  minuet  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  78 .5  X 1 1 1  cm.  Pendant  to  Pi .  1 57.  The 
world  of  the  Venetian  carnival  and  the  revels  of  the  commedia 
dell'arte  are  here  combined  in  a  kind  of  minuet.  In  the  fore- 
ground, a  meeting  between  Pantalone  and  a  masked  company, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  Italian  Journey;  "...the  spectators 
join  in  and  crowd  and  actors  are  as  one  company."  (Entry 
for  October  1786).  Variant  in  the  Merck  collection,  Darmstadt 
(1943).  Engraved  by  G.  Leonardis  in  1765. 

Barcelona,  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes  de  Cataluna 

Pi.  159  Longhi,  Alessandro  (for  biography  see  Pi.  85) 
carlo  goldoni  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  125X105  cm.  Half-length. 
c.  1757.  The  comedies  and  farces  of  Goldoni  (born  in  Venice  in 
1707,  died  in  Paris  in  1793),  who  worked  at  the  Teatro  San 
Angelo  in  Venice  from  1748,  mark  the  culmination  of  the 
"teatro  alTimproviso".  At  a  time  when  the  old  commedia  dell' 
arte  wras  on  the  wane  Goldoni's  work  represented  a  renaissance 
of  its  spirit  and  improved  on  its  stagecraft.  Before  going  to  Paris  in 
1762  Goldoni  gave  the  portrait  to  Nicolo  Balbi,  his  patron  and 
friend.  See  Pi.  53.  Venice,  Casa  Goldoni 

Pi.  160  Kandler,  Johann  Joachim  .•  Born  in  Fischbach  near 
Dresden  in  1706  (;),  died  in  Meissen  in  1775.  Pupil  of  B.  Tho- 
mas, court  sculptor  of  Dresden.  From  173 1  was  a  modeller  for 
the  Meissen  manufactory.  From  1733  he  was  chief  modeller  and 
from  1749  "Hofkommissar".  Kandler  laid  the  foundations  of 
European  porcelain  work,  and  his  influence  remained  powerful 
until  past  the  middle  of  the  century.  See  Pi.  161. 
two  harlequins  •  Painted.  H.  19. 1  and  16.4  cm.  Model  by 
J.  J.  Kandler.  c.  1740.  From  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Behrens, 
Hamburg.  Hamburg,  Museum  fiir  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 

Pi.  161  Kandler,  JohannJoachim  (for  biography  see  Pi. 160) 
harlequin  and  columbine,  dancing  •  Painted.  H.  20.7  cm. 
Mark:  crossed  swords.  Model  byj.  J.  Kandler.  1744.  Three  other 
examples  known.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr  F.  Mann- 
h'eimer,  Amsterdam.  Amsterdam,  Rijksmuseum 
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Pi.  162  Fulda,  Factory  •  The  factory  was  founded  in  1764 
in  the  time  of  Prince-Bishop  Heinrich  von  Bibra  and  it  continued 
in  existence  till  1790.  Its  products  are  of  the  finest  quality,  in 
both  material  and  painting.  The  figures  and  groups  of  children 
have  a  particular  charm. 

two  comedians  •  Painted.  H.  14  cm.  c.  1770.  Gift  from  the 
L.  Hansing  collection,  Hamburg. 

Hamburg,  Museum  fur  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 

Pi.  XXII  Bustelli,  Franz  Anton  •  Franz  Anton  Bustelli, 
born  1723  at  Locarno  (?),  died  in  Munich  in  1763.  From  1754 
modeller  at  the  Neudeck-Nymphenburg  Factory,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted numerous  figures  and  groups.  Nothing  is  known  of  any 
previous  activity.  See  Pi.  221. 

Julia,  figure  from  the  Italian  comedy  •  Painted.  H.  17  to 
20  cm.  Mark:  a  lozenge  shield.  Models  by  F.  A.  Bustelli. 
c.  1760.  The  Italian  Comedy  spread  throughout  Europe  in  the 
1 8th  century.  It  performed  improvised  scenes  between  characters 
whose  names,  costumes  and  relations  to  each  other  were — in 
contrast  to  the  French  Comedy — fixed  by  long  tradition.  While 
Isabella  loves  Cynthio,  her  father,  the  rich  miser  Pantalone,  in- 
sists on  her  marrying  the  Capitano,  the  son  of  the  Dottore  and 
his  wife  Ragonda.  The  servants  take  part  in  the  intrigues  of  both 
sides.  Pantalone's  servants  are  Pierrot  and  Bagolin,  Cynthio's 
Arlecchino,  Pulchinella,  Mezzetino  and  Scaramuccio,  the  Dot- 
tore's  Champantage  and  Gobiel,  while  Prigatella  and  Colombine 
are  Isabella's  maids.  In  the  Nymphenburg  series  Cynthio  is  called 
Octavio,  Julia  takes  the  place  of  Prigatella  and  Anselmo  may  be 
regarded  as  either  the  friend  or  the  servant  of  Pantalone.  The 
roles  of  Leda,  Lucinda,  Lalage  and  Corine  are  not  clear. 

Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationahnuseum 

Pi.  163  Bibiena,  Alessandro  Galli  da  •  Born  in  Parma  in 
1687,  died  in  Mannheim  in  1769.  The  eldest  son  of  Ferdinando 
Bibiena.  Was  appointed  architect  general  and  court  painter  to 
the  Elector  Palatine  in  Mannheim  in  1719.  He  was  active  there 
as  an  architect  until  1760.  His  chief  works  are  the  right  wing  of 
the  Palace,  the  Jesuit  Church  and  the  Opera  House  in  Mannheim. 
See  Pi.  164. 

ship  landing  (stage  set)  •  Pen,  brown  ink  and  wash.  27.7X27.2 
cm.  c.  1760.  A  ship  of  state  draws  in  to  land,  where  a  throne 
with  a  baldachin  stands  ready  for  the  reception  of  passengers. 
From  the  Electoral  Collection  in  Mannheim. 

Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung 

Pi.  164  Bibiena,  Alessandro  Galli  da  (for  biography  see 
PI.  163) 

terrace-shaped  garden  architecture  with  fountains 
(stage  set)  •  Pen,  brown  ink,  and  watercolour.  27X42.6  cm. 
c.  1760.  Sketch  for  stage  set  with  two  arches  as  wings,  used 
frequently  as  a  "royal  garden"  in  the  opera  repertory  of  the 
time.  From  the  Electoral  Collection  in  Mannheim.  Studies  of 


the  large  collection  of  Bibiena  drawings  in  the  Staatliche 
Graphische  Sammlung  in  Munich  have  still  to  be  completed. 
Authenticated  ascriptions  to  the  various  members  of  the  Bibiena 
family  may  then  be  possible. 

Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung 

Pi.  165  Servandoni,  Giovanni  Niccolo  (for  biography 
see  Pi.  77) 

design  for  a  stage  set  ■  Pen  and  Indian  ink  and  wash.  32 X 
47  cm.  The  scene  here  depicted  has  not  yet  been  identified. .  (It 
was  staged  in  Vienna  in  1760  for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke 
Joseph  with  the  Infanta  of  Parma.)  Vienna,  Albertina 

Pi.  166  Moreau,  Jean-Michel,  called  the  Younger  (for  bio- 
graphy see  Pi.  141) 

voltaire's  coronation  •  Etching  touched  up  with  the  needle. 
17.5X23.4  cm.  Inscription:  Couronnement  de  Voltaire.  Sur  le 
Theatre  Francais  le  30  Mars  1 77S  apres  la  sixtieme  Representation 
i'lrcne  .  .  .  Below:  Grave  par  Ch.  E.  Gaucher  de  I' Acad,  des  Arts 
de  Londres  d' apres  de  Dessin  dej.  N.  Moreau  Dessinateur  et  Graveur 
in  Cabinet  in  Roi  et  ie  L'Acai.  Rle.  ie  Peinture.  Voltaire  received 
a  tremendous  ovation  when  his  play  Irene  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Francais:  after  the  performance  his  bust  on  the  stage 
was  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath. 

Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Cabinet  ies  Estampes 

Pi.  167  Baratta  (Baratti),  Antonio  ■  Born  in  Belluno  in 
1724,  died  in  Venice  in  1787.  Probably  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Wagner. 
Prolific  book  illustrator  and  engraver  in  Venice  in  the  1 8  th  century. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  THEATRE  OF  S.  BENEDETTO  IN  VENICE:  A  BALL 

in  honour  of  the  Russian  grand  princes  •  Engraving.  50  X 
61.9  cm.  After  G.  B.  Canal.  Inscription :  Joan.  Bapt  Canal,  ielin. 
quoi figuras  -  Antonius  Baratti  sculp.  Venetiis  -  Immago  Spectaculi 
auoi  in  Nobiliore  Theatro  ie  vico  S.  Beneiicti  Magnis  Russiae  Du- 
cibus  Nicolaus  Michaelius  -  et  Philippus  Calho  Sapientes  Aerario 
Praefecti,  e.  S.  C.  exhibuerunt  XI.  Kal.  Feb.  MDCCLXXXII.  - 
Antonio  Mauro  Pictore,  et  Archit.  Prosp.  eiusicm  Theatri  inventore, 
atque  Directore.  The  French  translation  of  this  is  given  with  the 
inscription.  Francesco  Guardi  painted  the  picture  in  the  collection 
of  Count  C.  Parravicini,  Paris  (Fiocco  G.,  Francesco  Guarii  1923, 
fig.  72),  after  this  engraving.  Munich,  Theatermuseum 

Pi.  168  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
a  stage  set:  a  village  square  (lehameaud'isse)  •  Oil  on  can- 
vas. 52X67  cm.  In  the  Salon  of  1742  Boucher  exhibited  the 
sketch  Hameau  i'lsse  as  a  stage  set  for  the  opera  Isse,  by  Des- 
touches  and  Lamotte.  This  opera  is  a  heroic  pastorale  in  which 
Apollo  as  a  shepherd  makes  advances  to  the  nymph  Issa.  The  per- 
spective peculiarities  derive  from  the  purpose  of  the  sketchwhich 
was  to  be  used  for  the  scenery  on  the  wings;  its  romantic  features 
rather  anticipate  Marie- Antoinette's  artificial  peasant  village. 
From  the  Lavalard  Collection  (1890).      Amiens,  Musee  de  Picari 
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Pi.  XXIII     Cuvillles,  Francois  de  (for  biography  see  Pi.  120) 

THE    OLD    RESIDENCY    THEATRE    IN    MUNICH    •    Built    I75I  — 53. 

Unlike  high  baroque  theatre  architecture,  which  aimed  at  the 
greatest  possible  communication  between  stage  and  auditorium, 
the  proscenium  here  is  designed  to  be  as  isolated  as  possible. 
Originally  the  stage  with  its  seven  wing-entrances  on  either  side- 
began  with  the  "Avant-Scene"  under  the  proscenium  arch.  The 
theatre  offers  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  rococo  interior 
decoration. 

Pi.  169  Raoux,  Jean  •  Born  at  Montpellier  in  1677,  died  in 
Paris  in  1734.  In  1704  he  was  awarded  the  "grand  prix"  of 
Rome,  where  he  stayed  for  3  years;  then  spent  2  years  in  Venice. 
From  1714  on,  he  lived  in  Paris.  In  I7i7he  was  admitted  to  the 
Academic  Royale  as  a  painter  of  historical  subjects.  1720/21 
journey  to  London.  As  a  protege  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  France, 
Raoux  lived  in  the  "Temple"  and  became  the  official  painter 
of  society  under  the  "Regence"  for  whose  members  he  did 
many  genre  pictures,  mythological  portraits  and  allegorical 
decorations. 

MLLE  PREVOST,  THE  DANCER,  AS  A  BACCHANTE  ■   Oil  On  Canvas. 

225X160  cm.  Signed:  J.  Raoux.  f.  1723.  Mile  Prevost  danced 
the  role  of  Philomele  in  the  opera  of  the  same  name  by  Roy 
and  Lacoste,  performed  in  about  1723,  the  year  when  the  paint- 
ing was  executed.  The  ballet  presents  a  scene  from  a  Greek 
legend;  the  dancer  is  characterised  by  vine-leaves,  grapes  and 
the  thyrsus;  on  the  right  are  fauns.  The  background  with  its 
temple  and  pairs  of  bacchantes  is  less  a  stage-set  than  a  mythical 
landscape.  This  typically  18th-century  role-portrait  thus  acquires 
more  than  its  theatrical  content,  for  it  refers  symbolically  to  the 
character  of  the  dancer  who,  according  to  Dacier,  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  this  part.  Haussmann  Bequest  1872. 

Tours,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts 

Pi.  170     Zoffany,  Johann  (for  biography  see  Pi.  155) 

GARRICK,     AICKEN     AND    BRANSBY   IN    LETHE 

(Detail  of  PL  155) 

Pi.  171  Lemoyne,  Jean-Baptiste  •  Paris  1704-1778.  Pupil  of 
his  father,  Jean-Louis,  and  of  Robert  le  Lorrain.  Awarded  the 
"Grand  Prix  de  Sculpture"  in  1725.  1744  professor,  1768  direc- 
tor of  the  Academie  Royale.  Lemoyne  was  in  high  favour  with 
Louis  XV.  He  executed  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  King 
in  Bordeaux,  and  a  memorial  statue  in  Rennes  (both  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution).  In  his  portraits  Lemoyne  dispensed  with 
the  conventional  mask  as  a  show  piece,  and  sought  to  give  an 
individual  presentation  of  his  sitter  as  a  human  being.  Lemoyne 
taught  Pigalle  and  Falconet,  Pajou  and  Houdon. 

MARIE-ANNE    BOTOT,    CALLED    MLLE    DANGEVILLE,    AS    THALIA    ■ 

Bust,  marble.  H.  72  cm.  Mademoiselle  Dangeville  (Paris  1714- 
1796)  was  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  from  1730  and 
was  regarded  as  the  leading  soubrette  in  Europe.  In  1794,  as  an 


act  of  homage  to  a  popular  idol,  the  bust  made  of  her  in  1760 
was  exhibited  in  the  Lycee  des  Arts  and  then  given  to  the 
Comedie  Francaise  by  Mile  Dcvrienne. 

Paris,  Comedie  Francaise 

Pi.  172  Mengs,  Anton  Raphael  •  Born  in  Aussig  in  1728, 
died  in  Rome  1779.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Ismael  Mengs.  Lived 
from  1741  to  1744  in  Rome.  From  1745  on,  court  painter  in 
Dresden.  1761  court  painter  in  Madrid.  Visited  Italy,  particularly 
Rome,  several  times  for  long  periods.  Mengs,  a  friend  of  Winckel- 
mann,  strove  in  his  treatises  as  well  as  in  his  paintings  for  a 
renewal  of  art,  in  the  sense  of  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  classical 
antiquity.  His  contemporaries  honoured  him  as  the  most  im- 
portant artist  in  Europe.  His  early  portraits,  representative  works 
executed  with  great  technical  virtuosity,  are  among  the  master- 
pieces of  German  portraiture  in  the  18th  century.  His  later  works 
are  coldly  classical. 

domenico  annibali,  the  singer  •  Oil  on  canvas.  125  X95  cm. 
Signed:  Antonio  Raphael  Mengs  dipinse  I'amico  Domenico  Annibali 
Vanno  1730  (1752?).  Three-quarter  length.  Domenico  Annibali 
(born  c.  1700,  died  in  Rome  in  1779),  appeared  as  a  singer  in 
Rome,  Venice,  Dresden  and  London.  The  portrait  was  not 
completed  until  1752.  Acquired  from  the  painter  Giuseppe 
Finetti  in  1837.  Milan,  Galleria  di  Brera 

Pi.  XXIV  Pesne,  Antoine  (for  biography  see  PI.  81) 
the  dancer  barbarina  •  Oil  on  canvas.  221 X 140  cm.  Original 
frame.  Full-length,  c.  1745.  Barbarina  Campanini,  called  La 
Barbarina  (born  in  Parma  in  1721,  died  in  Barschau  in  Silesia 
in  !799)»  the  great  dancer  of  the  18  th  century  and  a  celebrated 
beauty  who  provided  scandalmongers  with  ample  material,  was 
acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  throughout  Europe.  She  appeared  in 
the  Berlin  Opera  House  in  1744/48.  In  1749  she  married  the  son 
of  the  Prussian  Chancellor  von  Cocceji  and  was  ennobled  in 
1789.  In  a  shepherdess's  costume,  with  a  tambourine  and  a  leo- 
pard's skin,  the  prima  ballerina  is  here  seen  performing  one  of 
the  dances  that  were  inserted  in  operas  as  pantomimic  interludes . 
Scenery  representing  a  park  provides  the  background.  The  pic- 
ture was  originally  in  Frederick  the  Great's  study  in  the  Palace, 
Berlin.        Berlin,  Verwaltung  der  ehemaligen  Staatlichen  Schlosser 

und  Garten,  Schloss  Charlottenburg 

Pi.  173  Fragonard,  Jean-Honore  (for  biography  see  Pi.  62) 
monsieur  de  la  breteche  (la  musique)  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
80X65  cm.  Inscription  on  the  back:  Peint  par  Fragonard  en  i76g, 
en  une  heure  de  temps.  The  portrait  shows  the  brother  of  the 
Abbe  de  Saint-Non,  Fragonard's  patron  and  friend,  playing  the 
guitar,  hence  the  title,  La  Musique.  Pendant  to  the  portrait  of 
the  Abbe  de  Saint-Non  in  the  Louvre.  Belonging  to  the  same 
series  as  L' inspiration  and  L' etude  (both  in  the  Louvre).  From  the 
collection  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Non;  La  Gaze  Bequest  1869. 

Paris,  Louvre 
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Pi.  174    Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de 
(1732-1799) 

LA   FOLLE  JOURNEE   OU   LE   MARIAGE   DE   FIGARO    ■   Picture   of  a 

scene  from  the  first  edition  illustrated  by  Saint-Quentin.  See 
Pi.  55.  Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  175  Hogarth,  William  (for  biography  see  Pi.  83) 
the  beggar's  opera,  act  in,  scene  2  •  Oil  on  canvas.  62X77.5 
cm.  Signed:  Wm.  Hogarth:  Fecit  i-j(2?)g.  The  opera,  a  parody 
of  the  Italian  Opera  of  the  period  and  at  the  same  time  a  satire 
against  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  met  with  great 
success  when  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  in  London  in  1728.  It  deals  with  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  and  is  the  first  English  "ballad  opera",  taking  its  name 
from  the  introductory  dialogue  between  a  beggar  (professing 
to  be  the  author)  and  a  player.  John  Gay  (1685-1732)  was  the 
author  of  the  spoken  dialogues  and  of  the  lyrics;  the  music  of 
the  songs  was  adapted  by  the  German  composer  J.  C.  Pepusch 
(1667-1752)  from  popular  tunes- of  the  day.  The  artist  depicts 
the  second  scene  of  Act  III,  in  which  Polly  and  Lucy  plead 
for  the  hfe  of  Macheath.  The  spectators  at  the  left  are  members 
of  London  society,  on  the  right,  John  Gay  (the  author),  John 
Rich  (the  manager  of  the  theatre)  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who 
eloped  with  the  popular  actress,  Lavinia  Fenton  (Polly  Peachum 
in  the  opera),  thus  unexpectedly  terminating  the  performances. 
The  other  players  and  spectators  have  also  been  identified. 
Hogarth,  who  loved  the  theatre  and  was  a  fervent  partisan  of 
this  particular  piece,  himself  made  several  versions  of  the  paint- 
ing; the  earliest  (1728)  is  probably  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  Lady  Anstruther-Gough-Calthorpe;  the  latest  (unfinished 
in  1 731)  that  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  A  third  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor.  Collected  drawings  in  Windsor  Castle. 
Engraved  by  Blake  in  1790  (published  by  Boy  dell).  From  the 
collection  of  J.  Rich,  manager  of  the  theatre.  Since  1762  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds.  Jersey,  The  Duke  of  Leeds 

Pi.  176  Paris,  Gobelins  factory  (for  history  see  Pi.  98) 
Roland's  despair,  or  angelica's  wedding  -Wool  and  silk. 
H.  376  cm.  W.  656  cm.  Signed:  Charles  Coypel  1733.  Gob.: 
S.  Monmerque.  From  the  series  entitled  Fragments  d'Opera.  After 
a  painting  by  Charles  Coypel.  Made  in  Monmerque's  workshop 
in  the  Manufacture  des  Gobelins  in  1734-1737.  Roland,  lying 
on  the  ground,  clad  in  amour,  hears  from  the  shepherdess  Belisa 
of  the  faithlessness  of  his  adored  Angelica  and  of  her  flight  with 
Medoro.  On  the  left,  a  ballet  performance  seen  through  an  arch. 
The  source  of  the  design  is  the  fifth  scene  of  Act  IV  of  the 
opera  Roland  (1685,  libretto  by  Quinault  after  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso:  music  by  J.  B.  Lully,  1632-1687)  which  was  performed 
in  Paris  till  1755.  The  tapestry  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  six  official 
series  made  in  the  18th  century.  A  gift  from  Louis  XVI  to  King 
Gustav  III  of  Sweden,  presented  to  him  in  Paris  in  1784. 

Stockholm,  Kungl.  Husgeradskammaren 


Pi.  XXV  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
Pi.  191) 

rinaldo  under  the  spell  of  armida  .  Oil  on  canvas.  105  X 
140  cm.  Signed:  B.  Tiepolo.  The  story  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida 
from  Torquato  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata  (XVI),  with  its 
combination  of  chivalrous  love,  sentimentality  and  witchcraft, 
had  been  popular  material  for  operas  since  the  17th  century, 
especially  in  Italy  and  France;  it  was  treated  by  T.  Traetta 
(Vienna  1761),  N.  Jommelh  (Naples  1770),  A.  Salieri  (Vienna 
1771),  Gluck  (Paris  1777),  and  others.  Painted  for  theWiirzburg 
Residency  1751-1753.  Sketch  for  the  first  picture  in  the  Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum,  Berlin. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsgemdldesammlungen 

Pi.  177  Mercier,  Philippe  •  Born  in  Berlin  (?)  in  1689,  died 
in  London  in  1760.  Son  of  a  Huguenot  tapestry  weaver.  Studied 
under  Pesne  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  later  in  France  and  Italy. 
Came  to  England  c.  1725  and  in  1728  was  appointed  painter  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Journeys  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Portugal. 
Merciermade  engravings  afterWatteau  and,  influenced  by  French 
artists  throughout  his  hfe,  was  an  important  transmitter  of  French 
influence  to  England. 

george  Frederick  handel  •  Oil  on  canvas.  124X99-5  cm. 
Signed:  Phil:  Mercier  .  .  .  (date  illegible),  c.  1730.  G.  F.  Handel 
(or  Handel,  born  in  Halle  in  1685,  died  in  London  in  1759), 
settled  in  London  in  1712.  When  in  Italy  and  Germany  in  his 
youth  he  received  influences  apparent  in  all  his  later  work.  As 
he  grew  older  he  also  absorbed  the  English  tradition  and  aban- 
doned the  opera  for  the  oratorio,  a  type  of  composition  which 
he  developed  to  a  hitherto  unknown  pitch  of  perfection,  so  much 
so  that  it  dominated  the  English  musical  scene  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  This  portrait  dates  from  the  years  when  he  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  in  London.  According  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  back,  Handel  gave  the  picture  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Harris,  uncle  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  1748. 
Newnham  House,  Basingstoke,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury 

Pi.  178  ViNACCiA,  Antonio  •  Vinaccia  came  from  a  famous 
family  of  Italian  instrument  makers.  He  worked  in  Naples  during 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century. 

mandoline  •  Wood,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
gold.  L.  58  cm.;  length  of  body  28.5  cm.  Marked  on  pasted-in 
label :  Fatto  in  Napoli  I' anno  1  jSo  /  da  Antonio  Vinaccia  e  /  desig- 
nato  ed  ornato  da  j  Gioacchino  da  Imparato.  Lavishly  ornamented 
instrument.  Ornate  inlaid  work;  23  tortoise-shell  back-strips  set 
in  mother-of-pearl  and  gold  border.  8  ivory  pegs  with  gold 
knobs.  Purfling  consisting  of  exquisite  ornamentation  in  relief  in 
four  shades  of  gold  (flowers  and  symbols  of  music).  The 
mandoline  belongs  to  the  lute  family;  it  received  its  final  and 
present  form  in  about  1700.  This  example  belongs  to  the  estate 
left  by  Baroness  Mathilde  von  Rothschild,  Griineberg.  It  is  said 
to  have  once  belonged  to  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  the  sister  of 
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Queen  Marie-Antoinette.  Similar  lutes  made  by  A.  Vinaccia  for 
the  father-in-law  of  Queen  Caroline,  Ferdinand  IV  and 
Charles  II  of  Bourbon,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Naples.  Stuttgart,  Landesgewerbemuseum 

Pi.  179  Duplessis,  Joseph  Siffred  •  Born  in  Carpentras 
(Vaucluse)  in  1725,  died  in  Versailles  in  1802.  From  1745  on  he 
was  a  pupil  ot  Subleyras  in  Rome.  In  Paris  from  1752.  Member 
of  the  Academie  Royale  in  1774.  Curator  of  the  Museum  at 
Versailles  in  1796.  After  his  first  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  in 
1769  Duplessis  made  a  name  for  himself  and  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  portraitist  equal  to  that  of  his  rivals,  Roslin  and 
Tocque.  He  painted  Louis  XVI  and  the  most  eminent  personali- 
ties of  his  time. 

CHRISTOPH  WILLIBALD   GLUCK  AT  THE  SPINET  •   Oil   On  Canvas. 

99x80  cm.  Signed:  J.  S.  Duplessis  pinx.  parisis  1775.  The 
picture  was  painted  two  years  after  Gluck  (born  in  Erasbach 
near  Berching,  Mittelfranken  in  1714,  died  in  Vienna  in  1787) 
left  Vienna  for  Paris.  It  dates  from  Gluck's  most  important 
period  when  he  was  composing  his  chief  works  and  their  French 
versions.  Gluck  reformed  the  ''opera  seria"  by  subordinating  the 
text  to  the  music.  18th-century  classicism  and  a  passionate 
expressive  idiom  characterize  his  main  works :  Orfeo  ed  Euridice 
(1762),  Alceste  (1768),  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  (1774),  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride  (1779).  Duplessis  made  his  name  as  a  portraitist  when  he 
exhibited  a  portrait  ot  Abbe  Arnaud  in  the  Salon  of  1769;  the 
sitter  was  the  leader  of  Gluck's  supporters  in  the  dispute  over  his 
music.  A  pastel  replica  of  the  painting  is  in  the  Coistau  collec- 
tion, Paris  Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  180  Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  •  Born  in  Salzburg  in 
1756,  died  in  Vienna  in  1791.  As  a  child  prodigy  he  captivated 
Europe;  from  1769  to  1781  he  was  a  court  musician  in  Salzburg 
and  from  1781  onwards  he  worked  independently  in  Vienna. 
Like  that  of  most  musicians  his  early  work  was  in  a  conventional 
idiom,  but  it  soon  acquired  a  mastery  and  a  power  of  generating 
expression  trom  formal  constituents  which  are  unique  of  their 
kind.  His  compositions  cover  every  branch  of  music — piano 
sonatas,  songs,  chamber  music,  orchestral  works,  church  music, 
opera. 

il  seraglio    •   Second  act,  autograph.  The  opera  II  Seraglio 
(singspiel  by  Stephanie  the  Younger  based  on  a  play  by  C. 
F.  Bretzner)  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  on  16  July  1782. 
This  copy  was  the  property  of  Felix  Mendelssohn. 
Tubingen,   Universitatsbibliothek,  Abteilung  Depot  der  ehemaligen 

preuftischen  Staatsbibliothek 

Pi.  181    Pabis 

pedal-harp  •  Wood,  gilded.  H.  165.3  cm-  France,  about  1775. 
Ornately  carved  with  garlands  and  symbols  of  music.  At  foot- 
end,  two  cocks.  Crowned  with  a  cupid.  The  paintings  on  the 
sound-board   depict  male    and    female    figures    with   musical 


instruments.  The  harp,  one  of  the  oldest  string  instruments,  was 
played  by  every  "accomplished"  fine  lady  in  the  18th-century. 
The  invention  of  the  pedal  mechanism  in  about  1720  increased 
its  range  very  considerably.  This  harp  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Marie-Antoinette.  London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

Pi.  182  Hubert,  Christian  Gottlob  •  Worked  as  court 
instrument-maker  in  Ansbach  in  the  second  half  of  the  iSth 
century.  His  instruments  are  distinguished  for  their  elegance  and 
craftsmanlike  structure. 

pianoforte  •  Walnut  with  bronze  fittings.  H.  86  cm.;  W. 
163  cm.;  D.  73  cm.  Marked:  Christian  Gottlob  /  Hubert  /  Hoch- 
fiirstlich  Anspachischer  /  Hof-Instrumentcn-  I  Bauer  I  fecit  Anno  1783. 
Bichord  strings.  Primitive  but  original  percussion  mechanism 
without  release;  the  hammers  on  a  ledge  underneath  the  damper- 
ledge  strike  the  strings  forward,  towards  the  sound-board.  At 
the  side  of  the  right  keyboard,  two  stops  with  ivory  knobs, 
producing  two  volume-levels,  namely  "piano"  and  "forte". 
Lower  keyboard  overlaid  with  ebony,  upper  keyboard  with 
ivory.  Damper  mechanism:  parchment  pockets,  whalebone 
springs,  leather  dampers.  Supported  by  three  curved  legs 
ornamented  with  carving  and  bronze  moulding.  Ornamentation 
in  tarsia  and  pokerwork.  Panelled  lid  which  can  be  folded  in 
three  parts,  thus  enabling  the  tone  to  be  softened  or  vice  versa 
when  the  instrument  is  played.  The  pianoforte  was  evolved  in 
this  form  in  1709.  Hammers  covered  with  felt  strike  the  strings. 
This  instrument,  which  made  individual  gradations  of  tone 
possible,  superseded  the  clavichord  and  the  clavicembalo  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  A  less  common  variant  oi  the  pianoforte 
was  the  hammer-  or  transverse  grand.  Formerly  the  property  of 
the  Musikhistorisches  Museum  of  Heyer,  Cologne. 

Nuremberg,  Ulrich  Riiclec  Collection 

Pi.  183  Castillo,  Jose  del  •  Madrid  1737-1793.  Pupil  of  Jose 
Romeo  and  of  the  Academiade  San  Fernando;  1751  and  1758— 
1764  in  Rome  where  he  worked  with  Giaquinto.  Later  he 
became  court  painter  and,  from  1788,  Vice-Principal  of  the 
Madrid  Academy.  Castillo,  a  colourist  of  note  of  the  generation 
before  Goya,  worked  for  the  tapestry  factor)7  of  Santa  Barbara 
from  1765  on  and  drew  more  than  100  cartoons  for  it.  He  also 
executed  paintings  for  churches  and  made  etchings  (illustrations 
tor  Don  Quixote). 

the  music  lesson  •  Oil  on  cardboard.  99x129.5  cm.  From  a 
series  of  six  cartoons  of  children's  games.  Described  on  the 
receipt  of  1780  as  "representa  /  dos  ninos  /  el  uno  sulfeando  y  el 
otro  tocando  un  violin". 

Madrid,  Museo  Romdntico,  Property  of  the  Prado 

Pi.  184  Desportes,  Alexandre-Francais  (for  biography  see 
PI.  79) 

STILL  LIFE  WITH  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  AND  ANIMALS   (detail)   •  Oil  On 

canvas.    184x231cm.   Signed:   Desportes   1717.   One   of  two 
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pendants  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  Chateau  of 
La  Muette.  The  Flemish  still-life  tradition  of  Snyders  had  been 
handed  on  to  Desportes  by  his  teacher  Nicasius,  and  is  here 
developed  in  the  resplendent  court  style  of  late  French 
baroque.  The  monkey  playing  the  violin  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  satire  on  musical  virtuosi. 

Grenoble,  Musee  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture 

Pi.  185  Crespi,  Giuseppe  Maria  ■  Born  in  Bologna  in  1665, 
died  there  in  1747.  Worked  in  Bologna.  Made  several  journeys 
to  Venice.  1702-1708  court  painter  in  Florence.  A  student  of  the 
work  of  the  Caracci  and  Guercino,  and  influenced  by  Correggio 
and  the  Venetian  artists  of  the  16th  century,  Crespi,  the  greatest 
Bologrlese  painter  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  soon 
developed  a  very  personal  style  of  his  own,  characterized  by 
opalescent  colours  with  strong  chiaroscuro  effects.  His  oeuvre 
includes  mythological  subjects,  genre  pictures  and  excellent 
portraits.  Through  his  pupils,  Piazzetta  and  Pietro  Longhi,  he 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  Venetian  painting .  See  Pi .  28  8 . 
bookshelves  in  A  music  library  •  Oil  on  canvas.  159  x74  cm. 
each.  c.  1710-1715.  These  two  companion-pieces  illustrate  a 
section  of  the  library  in  the  G.  B.  Martini  Conservatoire  of 
Music  in  Bologna.  Bologna,  Conservatorio  di  Mnsico 

Pi.  186  Adam,  Lambert-Sigisbert,  called  Adam  the  Elder  • 
Born  in  Nancy  in  1700,  died  in  Paris  in  1759.  A  pupil  of  his 
father,  Jacob-Sigisbert  Adam.  In  Metz  in  1718;  thereafter  in 
Paris  with  F.  Dumont.  In  1723  he  won  the  "Grand  Prix  de 
Sculpture".  In  Rome  from  1723  to  1733.  1737  member,  1744 
professor  of  the  Academie  Royale.  A  member  of  a  family  of 
sculptors  in  Lorraine,  Adam  was  particularly  impressed  by 
Bernini  while  in  Rome.  His  work  in  Paris  included  commissions 
for  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  and  his  brother,  Nicolas-Sebastian, 
co-operated  on  sculptures  for  the  gardens  at  Versailles  (Neptune 
Fountain).  His  best  works  are  imbued  with  decorative  spon- 
taneity and  a  rare  verve. 

neptune  calming  the  storm  •  Marble  group.  H.  86  cm.  On 
23  April  1733,  Adam  was  given  this  subject  as  his  "Morceau 
de  Reception"  for  the  Academie  Royale.  On  May  30th  he 
submitted  the  sketch,  on  August  29th  the  model.  It  was  com- 
pleted as  a  marble  group  in  1737.  The  group  was  in  Versailles 
during  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  Palace  at  St  Cloud  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  187  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
the  rape  of  europa  •  Oil  on  canvas.  199.5x288  cm.  (with 
strips  at  the  sides  added  later),  originally  162X195  cm.  Europa 
was  carried  off  over  the  sea  to  Crete  by  Zeus  who  had  disguised 
himself  as  a  bull.  There  she  bore  him  Minos,  Rhadamanthus  and 
Sarpedon.  Zeus  then  left  her  to  King  Asterius  of  Crete,  who 
brought  up  her  sons  and  bequeathed  them  the  island.  From  the 
collection  of  Louis  XV.  Paris,  Louvre 


Pi.  188  Zuccarelli,  Francesco  •  Born  in  Pitigliano  (Tuscany) 
in  1702,  died  in  Florence  in  1788.  He  lived  in  Venice  from  1730, 
but  paid  several  visits  to  London.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  a 
member  and  in  1772  President  of  the  Accademia  in  Venice.  Spent 
his  last  years  in  Florence.  Even  in  his  lifetime — particularly  in 
England  where  most  of  his  works  now  are — Zuccarelli  had  an 
enormous  reputation  as  a  landscapist.  Influenced  by  the  Roman 
works  of  Claude  Lorrain  and  G.  P.  Pannini,  he  turned  in  Venice 
to  M.  Ricci,  translating  that  artist's  heroic  landscape  style  into 
gay,  pastoral  scenes,  enlivened  by  small  figures.  See  Pi.  279. 
the  rape  of  europa  •  Oil  on  canvas.  142x208  cm.  Europa, 
daughter  of  King  Agenor  of  Sidon,  is  carried  off  to  Crete  by 
Zeus  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  Venice,  Gallerie  dell' Accademia 

PL  189  Pittoni,  Giovanni  Battista  •  Born  in  Venice  in  1687, 
died  there  in  1767.  Pupil  of  his  uncle,  Francesco  Pittoni; 
influenced  by  Balestra  and  later  by  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo, 
Ricci,  Creti  and  Batoni.  From  1758  to  1763  he  was  Tiepolo's 
successor  as  president  of  the  Accademia  in  Venice.  Worked  also  for 
many  courts  abroad.  Even  in  his  lifetime  Pittoni  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  master  of  religious  and  mythological  painting. 
diana  and  actaeon  •  Oil  on  canvas.  149x200  cm.  The  chaste 
huntress,  twin  sister  of  Apollo  and  goddess  of  the  moon, 
surrounded  by  attendant  nymphs;  in  the  left  background 
Actaeon,  who  had  surprised  Diana  bathing  in  a  stream  and  was 
turned  by  her  into  a  stag  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  The 
metallic  terseness  of  the  drawing  and  the  brilliance  of  the  light 
colours  place  the  painting  in  the  early  twenties  of  the  1 8  th  century. 
Paolina Porto Godi Bequest  (1826).  Vicenza,  Museo  Civico 

Pi.  190  Natoire,  Charles  Joseph  •  Born  in  Nimes  in  1700, 
died  in  Castel  Gandolfo  in  1777.  Pupil  of  F.  Lemoyne  and  others. 
1723-1729^1  Rome,  I734member  of  the  Academie  Royale,  1751 
director  of  the  Academie  de  France  in  Rome.  During  his  period 
in  Paris  Natoire  was  celebrated  as  a  rival  of  Boucher,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  decorative  painters  of  the  rococo.  He  painted 
several  series  of  famous  mythological  pictures  (e.g.  the  Story  of 
Psyche)  and  supplied  designs  for  series  of  tapestries  made  at  the 
"Manufactures"  of  Paris  and  Beauvais  (e.g.  Don  Quixote). 
the  triumph  of  Bacchus  •  Oil  on  canvas.  162X195  cm.  The 
theme  goes  back  to  a  report  by  Diodorus: — "Bacchus  at  times 
went  forth  to  war.  His  custom  was  to  clothe  himself  in  panthers' 
skins.  For  he  was  not  always  drunk,  but  is  said  to  have  fought 
very  bravely  sometimes  .  .  .  and  he  conquered  many  kings  and 
brought  India  under  his  dominion.  So,  when  he  returned  as  a 
conqueror,  riding  on  an  elephant,  he  was  the  first  to  enter  in 
Triumph.  "  (J.  von  Sandrart,  Iconologia  Deorum,  Nuremberg 
1680,  151.)  Painted  for  the  competition  announced  by  the 
"Direction  des  Batiments  du  Roi"  in  1747.  Exhibited  with  the 
Salon  of  that  year  in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  in  Versailles.  Bought 
for  1 500  livres  by  Louis  XV  for  the  Chateau  of  La  Muette  near 
Paris.  Paris,  Louvre 
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Pi.  191  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  •  Born  in  Venice  in 
1796,  died  in  Madrid  in  1770.  Pupil  of  Gregorio  Lazzarini, 
worked  independently  from  171 7.  Influenced  by  Piazzetta  and 
Ricci,  he  was  thereafter  the  most  popular  artist  in  Venice, 
his  best  work  being  frescoes  for  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  for 
churches.  First  president  of  the  Accademia  in  Venice  from  1756 
to  1758.  In  Wurzburg  from  1750  to  1753  (staircase  and  Kaiser- 
saal  in  the  Residency),  worked  for  the  Spanish  court  in  Madrid 
from  1762.  Tiepolo's  art  marks  the  height  of  Italian  painting  of 
the  1 8th  century.  His  palace  frescoes,  mostly  executed  with  the 
help  of  his  sons,  Giandomenico  and  Lorenzo,  are  the  brilliant 
finale  ot  a  glorious  tradition.  He  also  produced  many  oil- 
paintings,  a  wealth  ot  exquisite  preparatory  drawings  and  37 
etchings  (e.g.  the  Capricci  and  the  Scherzi  di  fantasia),  witnesses 
to  his  inexhaustible  artistic  invention.  His  fame  spread  through- 
out Europe  and  brought  him  commissions  from  the  courts  of 
France,  England  and  Russia.  See  Pi.  XXI,  XXV,  XLVI,  157, 
197,  199.  309. 

triumph  of  truth  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  254x340  cm. 
c.  1745-1750  (according  to  Morassi,  1955).  In  the  centre  the 
personification  of  Truth  with  the  sun  and  the  globe,  beside  them 
Chronos,  in  the  background  Falsehood  fleeing  (cf.  C.  Ripa, 
Iconologia,  Venezia  1645,  665:  "Tiene  il  sole  per  significare, 
che  la  verita  e  arnica  della  luce;  anzi  ella  e  luce  chiarissima, 
che  dimostra  quel,  che  e.")  Acquired  from  the  Palazzo  Cordel- 
lina  in  Vicenza  in  1935.  The  painting  cannot  have  been  created 
for  this  building  which  was  not  erected  till  1786.  It  may 
come  from  the  Villa  Cordellina  di  Montecchio,  which  would 
place   its   origin   in   the   year    1744. 

Vicenza,  Museo  Civico 

Pi.  XXVI  Beauvais,  Royal  Factory  •  Beauvais,  founded  as  a 
Royal  Factory  in  1664,  worked  at  first  almost  exclusively  for  the 
court  and  reached  its  first  period  of  prosperity  under  the 
directorship  of  Philippe  Behagle,  1684-1704.  It  became  of  great 
importance  when  it  was  directed  by  the  painter  J.B.Oudry 
(1734-1753),  who  himself  was  responsible  for  many  designs. 
The  famous  series  of  tapestries  of  that  time  included  the  Iliad 
after  Deshayes,  the  Russian  Festivals  after  Casanova  and  the 
Tenture  Chinoise  after  Dumont,  Vernasal  and  Fontenay.  1740  to 
1750  saw  the  production,  after  designs  by  F.  Boucher  of  The 
Loves  of  the  Gods,  The  Story  of  Psyche  and  The  Comedies  of 
Moliere.  The  manufacture  of  woven  furnishing  fabrics  with 
scenes  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  putti  and  flowers,  and  other 
subjects  was  important  as  well.  The  manufactory  is  still  in 
existence  today.  See  Pi.  227. 

mars  and  venus  (detail)  •  Wool  and  silk.  365  X 375  cm.  Signed: 
A.C.C.  BEAUVAIS  and  marked  with  a  fleur  de  lys.  Designed 
by  F.  Boucher;  made  in  the  workshop  of  Andre-Charlemagne 
Charron  between  1753  and  1772.  From  the  series  entitled  Amours 
des  Dieux.  Two  putti  hold  up  a  mirror  to  Venus  and  Mars 
reclining  on  a  couch.  Nymphs  and  putti  at  both  sides.  In  the 


background  right,  a  group  of  trees  with  a  vase  and  a  dolphin- 
fountain,  left,  a  lion-fountain.  In  the  clouds,  a  throne  with 
putti   and   doves. 

Brussels,  Musees  Royaux  d 'Art  et  d'Histoire 

PI.  192  Falconet,  Etienne-Maurice  (forbiography  see  Pi. 44) 
cupid  (l'amour  menacant)  -  Marble.  H.  90  cm.  Model 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1755;  Mme  de  Pompadour  com- 
missioned a  marble  version  in  1757.  There  are  marble  replicas  in 
the  former  Chouvalow  collection,  Stroganoti  collection, 
Uthcman collection,  Leningrad;  Mauritshuis,  The  Hague;  there 
is  also  another  version  in  bronze  and  lead,  and  reproductions  in 
Sevres  biscuit  porcelain.  The  terracotta  model  belonged  to  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  Mme  de  Pompadour's  brother.  The 
plaster  original  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Voltaire  as  a 
present.  At  Mme  de  Pompadour's  death  the  Louvre  marble 
figure  was  in  the  Hotel  d'Evreux  (Palais  de  l'Elysee),  then  in  the 
possession  of  Princess  Chimay.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  193  Falconet,  Etienne-Maurice  (for  biography  see  Pi.  44) 
allegory  of  hunting  .  Terracotta.  H.  30  cm.  Impressed  mark 
of  Sevres  (till  1758).  Almost  identical  with  a  version  in  Sevres 
bisque,  wliich  Falconet  modelled  after  Boucher  in  1758  along 
with  a  companion  piece  representing  fishing.  From  c,  1753 
Falconet  worked  for  the  Sevres  factory,  where  he  took  charge  of 
the  modellers'  class  in  1757.  Formerly  in  the  Stroganoff  collec- 
tion, St  Petersburg.  Copenhagen,  A.  Leth 

Pi.  194  Michel,  Claude,  called  Clodion  •  Born  in  Nancy  in 
1738,  died  in  Paris  in  1814.  Pupil  of  L.  S.  Adam  and  J.  B.  Pigalle. 
1 759  awarded  the  "Grand  Prix  de  Sculpture".  1762-1771  inRome. 
1773  became  amember  of  the  AcademieRoyale.  Ciodion's  talent 
for  witty  invention  is  manifest  even  in  the  works  he  did  as  official 
commissions  and  particularly  in  his  small,  graceful  terracottas.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  field  of  decoration  and  designed  vases,  candel- 
abra, clocks,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  great  charm. 
seated  bacchante  playing  with  a  child  •  Group  in  terracotta. 
H.  30  cm.  Signed.  Probably  once  in  the  Godefroy  collection 
(till  1813)  and  in  the  Baron  Thibon  collection  (till  1875). 
Similar  to  a  Bacchante  formerly  in  the  Octave  Homberg 
collection.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  195  Gunther,  Ignaz  •  Born  in  Altmannstcin  (Oberpfalz) 
in  1725,  died  in  Munich  in  1775.  From  1743  apprenticeship  with 
J.  B.  Straub  in  Munich;  then  1751-1753  with  P.  Egell  in 
Mannheim.  In  1753  he  worked  at  the  Academy  in  Vienna.  In 
1754  he  was  appointed  "Hofbefreyter  Bildhauer"  in  Munich. 
Gunther  was  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in  Munich  when  rococo 
art  was  at  its  height.  His  works  develop  out  of  the  decorative 
scheme  of  their  setting  and  yet  achieve  importance  in  their 
own  right.  Bavarian  religious  sculpture  of  the  18th  century 
culminates  in  his  work.  See  Pi.  XL VII,  XLVIII,  298,  310. 
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bellona  ■  Limewood.  The  back  hollowed  out.  H.  198  cm.  No 
trace  of  original  colour  (probably  in  waxed  white).  Lance 
partly  restored.  This  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  War  comes  from 
the  Palace  of  Count  Johann  Caspar  de  la  Rosee  in  Munich; 
c.  1772.  Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi. XXVII  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101). 
diana's  return  from  the  chase  •  Oil  on  canvas.  94X132  cm. 
Signed:/.  Boucher  1745.  Diana,  the  chaste  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Latona,  is  the  goddess  of  "wild  things",  who  furthers  the 
fruitfulness  of  vegetation  in  forest  and  field;  she  is  also  the 
goddess  of  the  chase,  and  hunts  game  with  her  attendants,  the 
nymphs.  Representations  of  the  youthful  Diana,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  chastity,  were  popular  in  the  18th  century. 
Boucher  immortalized  her  in  many  pictures.  The  picture 
exhibited  here,  together  with  its  pendant,  Les  confidences 
pastorales,  was  formerly  in  the  Mme  Chaillon  collection, 
Chateaudun.  (Sale  2.  12.  1911,  No.  1.)  Engraved  by  L.  Duflos. 

Paris,  Musee  Cognacq-Jay 

Pi.  196  Pellegrini,  Giovanni  Antonio  •  Born  in  Venice  in 
1675,  died  there  in  1741.  His  development  was  decisively 
influenced  by  his  study  of  the  later  works  of  Luca  Giordano  and 
of  Sebastiano  Ricci.  For  the  most  part  he  worked  outside 
Venice,  in  England,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  France  and 
Austria.  Pellegrini,  one  of  the  most  important  colourists  of  the 
1 8th  century,  had  a  far-reaching  influence  which  has  only 
recently  been  estimated  at  its  full  value. 

ALLEGORY  OF  PEACE  AND  HAPPINESS  UNDER  THE  ELECTOR  JOHN 

William  •  Oil  on  canvas.  340  x124  cm.  One  of  a  cycle  of 
fourteen  allegorical  pictures  which  Pellegrini  painted  between 
1  October  171 3  and  14  August  1714  in  glorification  of  the 
Elector  Johann  Wilhelm.  The  paintings  are  of  varying  dimen- 
sions, and  originally  decorated  a  hall  in  Schloss  Bensberg.  The 
picture  shown  here  probably  records  the  following  pohtical 
episode  in  the  reign  of  Johann  Wilhelm :  Armenian  delegates 
came  to  the  Elector  in  1698  in  order  to  request  him  to  establish 
Cathohcism  in  their  country  and  to  liberate  them  from  the  Turks. 
In  the  picture  the  delegates  are  escorted  by  a  figure  symbolising 
Peace,  a  young  woman  with  the  olive  branch,  who  tramples  on 
Turkish  weapons,  while  putti  scatter  the  monsters  of  War  and 
Unbelief.  In  the  background  is  the  personification  of  Bliss  on 
Earth  (Felicitas  Publica). 

Munich,  Bayerische  Gemaldesammlungen 

Pi.  197  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PL  191) 

APOLLO  LEADING  THE  BRIDE,  BEATRICE  OF  BURGUNDY,   TO  THE 

emperor  barbarossa  •  Oil  on  canvas.  65.3X106.5  cm.  Sketch 
for  ceiling  fresco  in  the  Kaisersaal  of  the  Wiirzburg  Residency 
which  was  executed  in  1751.  According  to  the  programme  still 
extant,  the  figure  of  the  young  emperor,  whose  marriage  to 


Beatrice  of  Burgundy  took  place  in  Wiirzburg  in  1 156,  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  the  "Genius  Imperii".  Acquired  in  1852  from  the 
Barbini-Breganze  Collection  in  Venice.      Stuttgart,  Staatsgalerie 

Pi.  198  Wink,  Christian  •  Bom  in  Eichstatt  in  1738,  died  in 
Munich  in  1797.  Settled  in  Munich  in  1763.  Appointed  painter 
to  the  Elector's  court  in  1769.  An  artist  much  in  demand,  Wink 
painted  frescoes  in  many  village  churches  in  Upper  Bavaria.  He 
also  treated  mythological  and  allegorical  themes,  e.g.  in  designs 
for  the  Munich  tapestry  factory. 

the  joys  of  country  life  •  Oil  on  canvas.  79X133  cm.  In  the 
heavens,  Phoebus  in  the  sun-chariot  banishing  night.  At  the  edge, 
pastoral  scenes  and  the  gods  of  Olympus:  Apollo  in  the  circle  of 
the  Muses,  Diana  setting  out  for  the  chase,  Ceres  surrounded  by 
putti  and  rural  gods  engaged  in  ploughing  and  harvesting, 
satyrs  in  front  of  Pluto's  dragon-chariot,  nymphs  and  an  elegant 
company  engaged  in  netting  birds  and  fish,  gossiping  in  the 
garden  of  Flora  and  Pomona.  A  sketch  for  the  ceiling  fresco 
(executed  in  1772)  in  the  great  hall  of  Schloss  Zell  on  the  Pram 
in  Upper  Austria.  Vienna,  Osterreichische  Galerie 

(Property  of  the  Verein  der  Museumsfreunde  in  Vienna) 

Pi.  199  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see  Pi.  191) 
the  gods  of  olympus  •  Oil  on  canvas.  62.5  x97  cm.  Sketch. 
Perhaps  the  first  design  for  the  large  ceiling  fresco  in  the  Throne 
Room  of  the  Palace  in  Madrid  (1763/64).  The  design  in  the 
Washington  National  Gallery  reproduces  the  final,  more  copious 
composition  with  the  glorification  of  the  reigning  House  of 
Spain.  The  composition  of  the  sketch  links  up  with  the  ceiling 
fresco  in  the  staircase  in  the  Wiirzburg  Residency.  Said  to  have 
passed  from  Madrid  into  the  collections  of  Piot  and  C.  Groult, 
Paris  (sale  C.  G.  21.  3.  1952,  No.  95). 

Zurich,  private  collection 

Pi.  200  Donner,  Georg  Raphael  •  Born  in  Essling  (Lower 
Austria)  in  1693,  died  in  Vienna  in  1741.  Apprenticeship  in 
Vienna  and  later  to  Giovanni  Giuliani  in  Stift  Heiligenkreuz. 
In  Salzburg  from  1725  to  1728,  thereafter  worked  as  a  sculptor 
and  architect  to  the  Archbishop's  court  in  Pressburg.  From  1739 
he  was  "kaiserlicher  Kammerbildhauer"  in  Vienna. 
Dormer's  sculptures  are  completely  free  of  architectural  restraint 
and  his  large  figures  in  lead  at  the  Mehlmarktbrunnen  in  Vienna 
(173  8-1739)  represent  a  new  monumental  style  in  sculpture, 
distinguished  by  its  dynamic  form  and  expressiveness. 
reclining  nymph  with  a  dog  .  Lead.  H.  26  cm.  L.  42  cm. 
Cabinet  piece,  from  about  the  same  time  as  the  monumental 
figures  on  the  Mehlmarktbrunnen,  Vienna. 

Pi.  XXVIII  Lemoyne,  Francois  ■  Born  in  Paris  in  1688,  died 
there  in  1737.  In  1718  became  a  member,  and  in  1733  a  professor 
of  the  Academie  Royale.  1736  appointed  "Premier  Peintre  du 
Roi".  1723  journey  to  Italy.  In  addition  to  mythological  panels 
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Lemoyne  executed  huge  ceiling  paintings  which  reveal  his  debt 
to  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Pellegrini;  they  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  decorative  painting  of  that  time.  (Salon 
d'Hercule,  Versailles.) 

narcissus  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  90.7X71.5  cm.  Narrow  strips  (2.5 
and  4  cm.)  added  later  on  the  left  and  the  right  sides  respectively. 
Signed:  Lemoyne  1728.  Narcissus,  while  hunting  in  a  forest,  fell 
in  love  with  his  own  reflection  in  a  clear  pool  and  died  of  un- 
requited passion.  The  Gods  caused  a  narcissus  to  grow  in  the 
place  where  he  died.  Engraved  by  J.  Pelletier.  Other  versions 
are  in  the  Dole  Museum  and  in  a  French  private  collection  (Cat. 
Musee  au  pauvre  Diable,  Maubeugc,  1918,  No.  105).  A  variant 
is  in  the  Tiebault-Sisson  collection,  Paris.       Hamburg,  Kunsthalle 

PL  201  Dietz,  Adam  Ferdinand  •  Born  in  Holzschitz  near 
Eisenberg  (Bohemia)  in  1709,  died  in  Memmelsdorf  near  Bam- 
berg in  1777.  Trained  presumably  in  the  school  of  Matthias 
Braun  in  Prague.  From  1736  he  took  part  in  the  decoration  of 
theWiirzburg  Residency.  From  1747  he  lived  in  Bamberg.  In 
1760  he  became  court  sculptor  to  the  Prince-Bishop  there.  Dietz 
is  the  most  eminent  sculptor  of  the  Franconian  region  round 
the  Main  and  Rhine.  His  impudent  sandstone  figures  in  the 
palace  gardens  at  Seehof,  Bamberg  and  Veitshochheim  are 
charming  pleasantries,  and  nature  and  art  combine  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  of  festive  gaiety. 

pallas  Athene  and  putto  •  Limewood,  painted  white,  partly 
gilded.  H.  34.5  cm.  Model  for  a  sandstone  figure  in  the  Prince- 
Bishop's  park  at  Veitshochheim  nearWurzburg,  executed  in  1768. 
See  Pi.  285.  Nuremberg,  Germanisches  National-Museum 

Pi.  202  Meissen,  Royal  Factory  •  Meissen,  the  first  porce- 
lain factory  to  be  founded  in  Europe,  was  established  on  23 
January  1710  by  Augustus  the  Strong.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
leading  European  porcelain  factory,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
eminent  artists  worked  for  it,  and  it  maintained  its  trade  secrets 
jealously.  Its  best  period  began  with  the  appointment  in  1720  of 
J.  G.  Horoldt,  who  developed  the  art  of  painting  on  porcelain 
ware.  The  sculptor  J.  J.  Kandler,  who  joined  the  factory  in  1731, 
brought  the  modelling  of  figures  and  tableware  to  an  equal 
level  of  excellence.  After  being  severely  hit  by  the  Seven  Years 
War,  the  factory  recovered  its  leading  position  and  still  retains  it. 
Its  chief  mark  is  two  crossed  swords,  taken  from  the  arms  of 
Saxony.  See  Pi.  222,  256,  XXXIV. 

a  centrepiece  in  the  form  of  a  temple  of  love  •  Painted. 
H.  116  cm.W.  85  cm.  D.  61  cm.  After  a  model  by  J.  J.  Kandler 
c.  1750.  The  only  extant  example  of  the  large  Meissen  table 
decorations.  114  separate  pieces.  A  dome  with  a  vase-shaped 
finial  resting  on  24  pillars  over  shallow  vaulting.  Putti  as  the 
Seasons  supporting  shields  at  the  top  and  the  base  of  the  pillars. 
In  the  centre,  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  front  of  an  altar.  Behind 
them,  Venus  and  the  peacock  resting  on  clouds. 

Frankfurt  (Main),  Museum  fur  Kunsthandwerk 


Pi.  XXIX  Pater,  Jean-Baptiste  Francois  •  Born  in  Valen- 
ciennes in  1695,  died  in  Paris  in  1736.  Son  of  the  sculptor, 
Antoine  Pater.  For  a  few  months  in  1713  (?)  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Wattcau.  Worked  in  Valenciennes,  and  in  Paris  from  1718  on. 
Appointed  to  the  Academic  Royale  in  1728  as  a  "peintre  des 
fetes  galantes".  Pater's  intimate  scenes  of  society  life  are  parti- 
cularly charming  with  their  soft,  glowing,  dark  colours  and  their 
free  brush-work  with  impasted  touches.  Although  they  lack  the 
depth  of  tccling  and  the  spirit  of  Wattcau,  his  model,  his  imita- 
tions are  nevertheless  masterpieces  of  the  "genre  galant". 
girls  bathing  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  103  X145  cm.  c.  1730  to 
1735.  Companion  to  the  Dance  in  the  Open  Air  (La  Danse  en 
PleinAir),  which  is  also  in  Berlin.  Frederick  the  Great  paid 
1000  thalers  for  the  two  pictures.  The  painting  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  37  pictures  by  Pater  which  the  King  bought  because 
he  admired  the  Watteau-likc  genre. 
Berlin,  Verwaltung  der  ehemaligen  Staatlichen  Schlosser  und  Garten 

Pi.  203     Pater,  Jean-Baptiste  Francois  (for  biography  see 

Pi.  XXIX) 

girls  bathing  (detail)  •  See  Pi.  XXIX. 

PL  204  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
the  joys  of  rural  life  (les  charmes  de  la  vie  champetre)  • 
Oil  on  canvas.  97X146  cm.  Signed:/.  Boucher.  Together  with 
its  pendant,  Pi.  206,  it  was  commissioned  by  Louis  XV  for 
Fontainebleau  in  1737;  it  is  the  most  important  of  a  group  of 
pictures  of  rural  subjects  from  the  early  years  of  Boucher's 
middle,  and  more  mature,  period.  Engraved  by  J.  Daulle  in  1757. 
A  variant  is  in  the  J.  Bohler  collection,  Munich.  Sketch  (draw- 
ing) in  the  Masson  collection.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  205     Lancret,  Nicolas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  XVII) 
autumn  •  Oil  on  canvas.  68X89  cm.  This  picture,  Pi.  207  and 
two  others  in  the  Louvre  belong  to  the  second  series  of  Lancret's 
Saisons.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  206    Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
the  nest  (le  nid)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  97X146  cm.  Signed:/.  Bou- 
cher. This  picture  and  its  pendant,  Pi.  204,  were  commissioned 
by  Louis  XV  in  1737  for  Fontainebleau.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  207  Lancret,  Nicolas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  XVII) 
spring  •  Oil  on  canvas.  69X89  cm.  This  picture,  Pi.  205  and 
two  others  in  the  Louvre  belong  to  the  second  series  of  Lancret's 
Saisons.  Exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1738.  Ordered  for  the  "cabinet 
du  roi"  in  Chateau  La  Muette  near  Paris.  Engraved  by  Cham- 
pollion.  The  preparatory  drawing  for  the  female  figure  with 
the  basket  of  flowers  is  in  Berlin.  Paris,  Louvre 

PL  208     Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
the  nest  (le  nid)  Detail  of  Pi.  206. 
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Pi.  XXX  Goya  y  Lucientes,  Francisco  Jose  de  (for  bio- 
graphy see  Pi.  90) 

spring  •  Oil  on  canvas.  35  X24  cm.  c.  1786.  A  girl  on  her  knees 
offers  flowers  to  a  lady,  who  holds  her  little  daughter  by  the 
hand.  Behind  the  lady  stands  a  man  with  a  knowing  smile,  who 
is  trying  to  frighten  her  with  a  rabbit,  while  he  puts  his  lett 
forefinger  on  his  lips  (as  if  to  beg  the  spectator  of  the  picture  to 
keep  silence).  A  similar  composition  is  to  be  found  in  the  cartoon 
for  the  tapestry  Las  Floreras  (Prado  No.  793),  1786  (cf.  Mayer, 
A.  L.,  Francisco  de  Goya,  1923,  ill.  78).  Painted  for  the  Duquesa 
de  Osuna.  (Sale  No.  75.)  Madrid,  Duque  de  Montellano 

Pi.  209  Piazzetta.  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PI.  VI) 

idyll  on  the  sands  •  Oil  on  canvas.  195.5  X 146  cm.  Painted 
c.  1740,  shortly  after  the  Indovina  (Accademia,  Venice).  Two 
coquettish  and  elegantly  dressed  ladies  repose  on  a  dune.  In  the 
foreground,  a  peasant  boy.  Based  on  the  tradition  of  Italian  genre 
painting.  In  this  picture  Piazzetta  creates  a  charming  pastoral 
scene  in  the  manner  of  the  18th  century.  Pendant  (Pastoral  Scene) 
in  Chicago  (cf.  Pallucchini,  R:  Pantheon,  XVIII  1936,  250). 
A  studio  replica  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin.  From  theW. 
von  der  Schulenburg  collection,  Venice.  In  1869  it  passed  from 
a  private  collection  in  England  to  the  R.  v.  Schnitzler  collec- 
tion, Cologne  (until  1949).      Cologne,  Wallraf-Richartz-Museum 

Pi.  210  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
landscape  with  mill  (le  moulin  de  charenton)  ■  Oil  on 
canvas.  72X92  cm.  Signed:  F.  Boucher,  c.  1753.  The  painting 
is  one  of  a  group  of  landscapes  from  Boucher's  middle  period, 
painted  from  sketches  of  the  country  round  Beauvais,  Charenton 
and  Fronville.  It  is  not  any  particular  landscape,  or  any  particular 
"Charenton  Mill",  but  an  imaginary  landscape  influenced  by  the 
Chinese  manner  and  by  stage  design.  Acquired  in  1848  by  the 
Debezin  family  at  a  sale  in  Paris.      Orleans,  Aiusee  des  Beaux- Arts 

Pi.  211  Zais,  Giuseppe  Born  in  Forno  di  Canale  (Belluno) 
in  1709,  died  in  Treviso  in  1784.  Worked  mainly  in  Venice, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Accademia  in  1774.  First  in- 
fluenced by  Marco  Ricci,  and  later  by  Zuccarelli  and  artists 
from  the  North,  Zais  developed  a  spacious,  pastoral  type  of 
landscape  with  small  figures,  whose  charm  lies  in  freshness  of 
colour  and  freedom  of  handling. 

A  river  landscape  •  Oil  on  canvas.  97X143  cm.  Perhaps  seen 
from  the  Convent  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Isola,  Venice. 

Venice,  Gallerie  dell' Accademia 

Pi.  212  Gainsborough,  Thomas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  89) 
landscape  with  a  woodcutter  courting  a  milkmaid  • 
Oil  on  canvas.  108.6X129.5  cm.  Signed:  T.  G.  in  monogram. 
Influenced  by  the  engravings  of  Gravelot,  with  whom  Gains- 
borough worked  in  London  for  a  time,  the  artist  attemped  in 


this  picture  to  produce  an  English  equivalent  of  the  French 
pastorale.  A  variant,  of  which  the  original  is  lost,  was  engraved 
by  Vivares  under  the  title  Rustic  Courtship.  Bought  from  the 
painter  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1755. 

Woburn  Abbey,  The  Duke  of  Bedford 

Pi.  213  Gainsborough,  Thomas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  89) 
the  harvest  wagon  •  Oil  on  canvas.  120  X  144.5  cm.  Painted 
c.  1767  near  Bath.  Gainsborough's  friend  W.  Wiltshire,  a 
wealthy  carrier,  gave  the  artist  the  old  grey  horse  in  the  picture. 
Gainsborough  in  return  sent  him  this  painting,  with  the  words : 
"Because  I  think  this  is  one  of  my  best  compositions  I  send  it  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  vastly  contributed  to  my  happiness."  As 
Wheatley's  Landscape  with  a  Harvest  Wagon  (Nottingham  Art 
Gallery,  1774)  is  clearly  derived  from  Gainsborough's  painting, 
the  latter  must  have  been  exhibited,  probably  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1767  (there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1771  as  has  been  asserted).  Preparatory  draw- 
ings are  in  the  S.  Lister  collection  and  in  the  British  Museum, 
London.  A  variant  by  the  artist,  painted  in  1784/85  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Toronto.  A  smaller 
copy  of  this  version,  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1948.  The  picture  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York  is  probably  a  later  reproduction 
by  Gainsborough's  nephew,  Dupont. 

Birmingham,  The  Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

Pi.  214  Kobell,  Ferdinand  •  Born  in  Mannheim  in  1740, 
died  in  Munich  in  1799.  In  1762  he  became  a  student  at  the 
Mannheim  Academy  of  Drawing.  In  1766  he  was  appointed 
''Kabinettmaler"  to  the  Elector.  Lived  in  Paris  from  about  1768 
to  1770.  Settled  in  Munich  in  1793,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  Art  Gallery  in  1798.  Kobell's  early  works  are  among  the 
best  examples  of  German  pastoral  landscape  painting  of  the 
rococo.  Stimulated  by  Dutch  painting  of  the  17th  century,  his 
later  style  mirrored  a  new  truth  to  nature  which  adumbrates  the 
landscape  painting  of  the  19th  century. 

landscape  with  rowing  boat  •  Oil  on  canvas.  210X92.5  cm. 
Signed:  F.  Kobell  f.  1773.  One  of  7  paintings  for  panels  in  the 
writing-room  of  the  Badhaus  in  the  Chateau  gardens  at  Schwet- 
zingen,  the  original  decoration  of  which  has  been  preserved. 
Kobell  had  engaged  to  deliver  two  "wohl  ausgearbeitete  Land- 
schaftsstiicke"  (two  well-finished  landscapes)  every  year  from 
10  October  1773  and  on  10  March  1775  received  14  florins 
"fur  die  Malerey  im  Churfst.  Baadhauss  hieselbst  zu  firniesen" 
(for  varnishing  the  paintings  in  the  Elector's  Badhaus). 

Schwetzingen,  Schloflverwaltung 

Pi.  XXXI  Moreau,  Louis-  Gabriel,  called  Moreau  the  Elder. 
Paris  1740-1806.  Member  of  the  Academie  de  St  Luc  in  Paris 
from  1764.  Worked  as  etcher.  He  also  did  landscape  sketches  of 
the  country  surrounding  Paris  which  are  among  the  boldest  and 
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most  original  representations  of  nature  in  the  18  th  century;  they 
pave  the  way  for  the  individualism  of  Romantic  landscape  art. 
See  PL  283. 

LADIES  AND   GENTLEMEN  IN  SPANISH  DRESS  ON  THE  TERRACES 

OF  A  park  .  Gouache.  50X37.5  cm.  Paris,  private  collection 

Pi.  215  Piazzetta,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PL  VI) 

the  rosebud  (el  bocolo)  •  Charcoal  and  Chalk.  37X27  cm. 
This  charming  genre  sketch  of  a  girl's  head  derives  its  name  from 
the  rosebud  (in  Venetian  dialect  "bocolo"  for  "bocciolo")  in 
the  girl's  hand.  Venice,  Gallerie  dell' Accademia 

Pi.  216    Sevres,  Royal  Factory 

The  factory,  founded  in  1738  for  the  production  of  soft-paste 
porcelain,  was  granted  extensive  privileges  from  1745  on,  mainly 
through  the  patronage  of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  the  finances 
ot  the  factory  were  thus  put  on  a  sound  basis  and  its  artistic  pre- 
eminence assured.  In  1753  it  was  given  the  title  of  "Manu- 
facture royale".  It  was  transferred  to  Sevres  in  1756,  and  in  1769 
the  production  of  hard  porcelain  was  begun.  Meissen's  role 
in  determining  the  style  of  porcelain  in  Europe  until  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  assumed  in  the  second  half  by 
Sevres  whose  production  was  rich  and  varied.  Its  mark  is  a 
double  L,  to  which  symbols  indicating  the  date  were  added 
after  1753. 

the  contented  trio  •  Bisque,  unpainted.  H.  21  cm.  Engraved 
monogram  of  J.  J.  Bachelier,  head  of  the  modelling  department. 
After  a  model  by  M.  Falconet  derived  from  Boucher.  1765. 

Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  217    Chelsea  Factory 

Chelsea,  the  most  important  porcelain  factory  in  England,  work- 
ed from  1745  till  1784.  It  produced  soft-paste  porcelain  of  out- 
standing quality.  The  figures,  some  of  which  are  inspired  by 
Meissen,  while  others  have  a  style  all  their  own,  are  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  art  of  porcelain  in  Europe.  Sevres 
colours  are  adapted  in  a  very  personal  manner  in  the  patterns 
of  the  table-ware.  Among  the  most  fascinating  Chelsea  products 
are  the  scent-bottles  in  the  form  of  figures.  The  chief  mark  is 
an  anchor. 

A  shepherd  with  two  dogs  •  Painted.  H.  27.9  cm.  Mark:  an 
anchor  in  gold.  c.  1765.  Bagpipes  at  the  foot  of  figure. 

London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

PL  218  Dietrich,  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst,  called  "Diet- 
rici"  •  He  was  born  in  Weimar  in  1712,  died  in  Dresden  in  1774. 
In  1 741  he  became  court  painter  to  Augustus  III  of  Saxony.  In 
1743  he  visited  Italy,  in  1748  he  became  curator  of  the  Royal 
Art  Gallery.  In  1764  professor  at  the  Dresden  Academy,  and  in 
1765  principal  of  the  art  school  attached  to  the  Meissen  Porcelain 
Factory.  Dietrich,  an  eclectic,  imitated  the  most  diverse  idioms 


of  painting  of  the  foreign  schools  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
and  experimented  with  subjects  from  many  fields. 
lady  with  straw  hat  •  Oil  on  oak.  36X27.6  cm.  Half-length. 

Hanover,  Niederscichsische  Landesgalerie 

Pi.  XXXII  Goya  y  lucientes,  Francisco  Jose  de  (for  bio- 
graphy see  Pi.  90) 

the  picnic  (la  merienda)  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  43  X55  cm.  c.  1776 
to  1778.  Young  men  and  women  at  a  picnic  on  a  hill.  On  the 
left  a  young  fellow  is  sick,  to  the  malicious  joy  of  a  recumbent 
girl  watching  him.  The  Marques  de  Montevirgen  y  San  Carlos 
commissioned  the  picture  from  Goya  as  a  souvenir  of  a  picnic. 
In  subject  it  is  akin  to  the  tapestry  design  La  merienda,  which  was 
woven  in  1777.  From  the  collections  of  the  Marques  de  Monte- 
virgen y  San  Carlos  and  the  Marques  de  Alcedo,  Madrid. 

Paris,  Jean-Gabriel  Domergue 

Pi.  219  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
Chinese  dance  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  30X57  cm.  From  a 
series  of  nine  designs  for  tapestries,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1742. 
The  tapestries,  made  in  the  Beauvais  Factory,  were  ordered  for 
Mme  de  Pompadour;  in  1762  Louis  XVI  and  his  sinophile  mi- 
nister, Bertin,  gave  six  of  them  to  two  young  Chinese  students 
to  take  to  K'ien-long,  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  gifts.  They 
were  re-discovered  in  i860.  (One  tapestry  of  this  series  is  now 
in  the  Cleveland  Museum).  Boucher's  chinoiseries  were  in- 
fluenced byj.  D.  Attiret  (died  in  Peking  in  1768),  a  Jesuit  Father 
and  missionary  who  had  become  court  painter  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  He  played  an  important  part  as  an  intermediary  for  the 
Chinese  vogue  in  Europe,  as  his  pictures  were  reproduced  in 
prints  by  eminent  French  engravers.  Engraved  by  Huquier. 
From  the  Bergeret  sale,  1786.  The  Adrien  bequest,  Paris. 

Bcsancon,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts 

Pi.  220  Horoldt,  Johann  Gregorius  •  Born  in  1696  in  Jena, 
died  in  Meissen  in  1775.  Worked  for  one  year  at  the  Vienna 
Factory,  and  from  1720  to  1765  as  chief  painter  in  Meissen.  In 
1723  court  painter,  in  173 1  "Hotkommissar"  and  artistic  super- 
visor; in  1749  "Bergrat".  See  Pi.  XXXV. 
vase  (Detail  of  PL  XXXV) 

PL  XXXIII    Soho  Factory  (?) 

The  factory  in  Great  Queen  Street;  Soho,  then  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, reached  the  height  of  its  powers  after  J.  Vanderbank  took 
it  over  in  1689.  Apart  from  several  series  of  tapestries  in  the 
Continental  style,  woven  goods,  modelled  upon  typical  Japanese 
and  Indian  lacquer  paintings,  arranged  in  strips  of  individual 
scenes  on  a  dark  background,  were  made  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  century.  The  factory,  after  recovering  part  of  its  ear- 
lier reputation  after  1755  under  P.  Saunders,  closed  down  in  1770. 
tapestry  with  chinoiseries  (detail)  -Wool  and  silk.  267 X 
350  cm.  c.  1730.  Small  chinoiserie  figures  in  various  shades  of 
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grey,  on  a  blue  ground.  Very  similar  to  the  chinoiserie  tapestries 
of  the  Soho  factory.  Possibly  woven  in  England  after  designs 
in  the  manner  of  Pillement.  One  of  a  series  in  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Oldenburg,  cf.  Exhibition  of  the  Cologne  Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum,  1953. 

Giildenstein  (Osthohtein),  S.  K.  H.  Erb- 
grofiherzog  Nikolaus  Herzog  von  Oldenburg 

Pi.  221     Bustelli,  Franz  Anton  (for  biography  see  Pi.  XXII) 

FIGURES  FROM  THE  CHINESE  SERIES 

Chinese  idol-  Unpainted.H.28cm.Mark:  lozenge  shield. Mod- 
el by  F.  A.  Bustelli.  1756.  A  pagoda  on  a  high  rectangular  base; 
in  front,  a  sacrificial  flame.  Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 
Chinese  priest  ■  Unpainted.  H.  19.3  cm.  Model  by  F.  A.  Bus- 
telli. Mark:  lozenge  shield,  c.  1760.  Munich,  Residenzmuseum 
Chinese  woman  making  A  sacrifice  ■  Unpainted.  H.  10.5  cm. 
Mark:  lozenge  shield.  Modeller's  impressed  stamp:  F.  B.  (=  F. 
Bustelli).  c.  1760.  From  the  group  of  "anbetende  Weibsbilder" 
(adoring  women)  within  the  Chinese  series. 

Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Pi.  222  Meissen,  Royal  Factory  (for  history  see  Pi.  202) 
two  vases  ■  Painted.  H.  35  cm,  From  a  set  of  three  vases,  the 
mark  on  the  tallest  being:  AR.  c.  1725.  Decorated  with  "Indian 
flowers".  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Count  Potocki,  Lancut 
castle  (Poland).  Then  in  the  collection  of  Dr  F.  Mannheimer, 
Amsterdam.  Amsterdam,  Rijksmuseum 

Pi.  223    France,  about  1750 

fire-dog  •  Bronze,  gilt.  H.  47  cm.  Chinese  woman  on  rocaille 
base.  Purchased  with  its  companion  piece  by  Louis  XV  for  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  in  1757.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  224    Frankenthal  Factory 

After  the  production  of  porcelain  outside  of  Vincennes  was  for- 
bidden in  France,  P.  A.  Hannong  moved  from  Strassburg  to 
Frankenthal  in  1755.  Carl  Theodor,  Elector  Palatine,  bought  the 
factory  in  1762,  and  it  continued  in  existence  till  1799.  In  variety 
and  quality  Frankenthal  is  among  the  most  important  German 
factories.  Under  Carl  Theodor,  the  mark  used  was  hismonogram. 
a  Chinese  tea  house  (detail)  •  Painted.  H.  50  cm.  Signed:  P.  H. 
(=  Paul  Hannong),  below:  No.  VO,  and  lower:  A.  C.  1751  to 
1756.  This  centrepiece  is  listed  in  the  inventory  of  the  factory  as 
Chinesenhaus,  worauf  ein  Chinese  sitzt  mit  Parapluie  in  der  Hand. 
Salem,  S.  K.  H.  Berthold  Marhgraj  von  Baden 

PL  XXXIV  Meissen,  Royal  Factory  (for  history  see  Pl.202) 
A  malabar  man  •  Painted.  H.  32  cm.  After  a  model  by  Friedrich 
Elias  Meyer,  c.  1750/1755.  A  Chinese  man  playing  the  lute, 
dressed  in  a  fancy  costume  and  a  pointed  hat. 

SchlofiWilhelmsthal, 

Verwaltung  der  staatlichen  Schlosser  und  Garten  in  Hessen 


Pi.  225  Lamerie,  Paul  de  •  Born  in  1688,  died  in  London  in 
1751.  From  1717  he  worked  as  a  master-craftsman  in  London. 
He  adopted  the  French  ornamental  style  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  exponents  of  rococo  in  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths. His  works  are  distinguished  for  their  sensitivity  and 
delicate  execution. 

tea-caddy  •  Silver-gilt.  H.  13.5  cm.  London  mark  for  1747/48. 
Maker's  mark  of  Paul  de  Lamerie.  One  of  a  pair.  Richly  embos- 
sed and  repousse  with  chinoiserie  subjects  probably  intended  to 
represent  the  processes  of  tea-growing.  A  crest  is  engraved  in  the 
corner  of  one  side.   London,  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths 

Pi.  226    London 

coffee-pot  •  Silver.  H.  29.5  cm.  London  mark  for  1769/70. 
Maker's  mark :  C.  W.  Pear-shaped,  decorated  with  embossed  and 
chased  chinoiserie  figures,  birds,  scrolls  and  foliage.  Wooden 
scroll  handle.  Engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  scroll  cartouche. 

London,  Hugh  Farmar 

PL  227  Beauvais,  Royal  Factory  (for  history  see  Pl.XXVI) 
the  audience  -Wool  and  silk.  H.  358  cm.  W.  529  cm.  Designed 
by  G.  L.  Vernansal,  J.  B.  de  Fontenay  and  J.J.  Dumons.  c.  1725 
to  1730.  The  Grand  Mogul  receives  four  ambassadors  who  make 
obeisance  before  him.  A  lady  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  slave 
takes  part  in  the  audience.  Border  in  the  form  of  a  gilt  picture 
frame.  From  the  series  entitled  Tenture  Chinoise  which  was  wov- 
en in  Beauvais  for  the  first  time  from  1725-1730  under  N.  A. 
de  Merous'  direction.  It  proved  popular  and  was  repeated  ten 
times.  Munich,  Residenz 

Pi.  228    Germany,  about  1750 

mirror  •  Carved  and  gilt  frame.  180X105  cm.  Mirror  glass  with 

chinoiseries  in  eglomise.  Franconia.  Rome,  Galleria  Sangiorgi 

PL  229  Risenburgh,  Bernhard  van  •  Died  in  Paris  in  1765/ 
1766.  Already  a  master  cabinet-maker  by  1730.  He  took 
over  his  father's  workshop  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1738. 
His  furniture,  including  the  sumptuous  pieces  in  the  Dresden 
Palace,  is  among  the  best  made  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
It  has  only  recently  become  possible  to  identify  the  mono- 
gram   "B.V.  R.  B."    as   his.    (Connaissance  des  Arts,   No.  61, 

1957,  56.) 

lady's  writing  table  -Wood,  ormolu.  H.  107  cm. W.  100  cm. 
Ascribed  to  Bernhard  van  Risenburgh,  Paris,  c.  1750.  Bronzes 
by  Jacques  Dubois  (?).  Lively  design.  Oriental  lacquer  plaques, 
decorated  with  chinoiseries,  framed  in  scroll-work.  Ornate 
mounts.  From  the  Library  Room  in  the  Munich  Residency. 

Munich,  Residenz 

Pi.  230    Japan,  about  1720 

European  merchant  •   H.  30.5  cm.  No  mark.  Decorated  in 

Japanese  "Imari"  style.  London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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Pi.  XXXV    Horoldt,  Johann  Gregorius  (for  biography 
see  Pi.  220) 

vase  •  Painted.  H.  40  cm.  Mark:  AR.  c.  1727.  Porphyry  ground 
with  two  elongated  quatrefoil  panels  and  chinoiseries.  The  vase 
was  one  of  the  presents  given  by  Augustus  the  Strong  to  Czar 
Peter  II  on  his  accession  in  May  1727.  Its  pendant  was  the 
vase  (destroyed  in  the  last  war)  with  yellow  ground  in  the  Tower 
Room  in  Dresden  Palace,  signed  Johann  Gregorius  Horoldt  invert. 
Meissen,  den  22.Juni.  anno  1727,  which  proves  that  this  vase  too 
was  painted  by  Horoldt.  Another  vase  with  powder  blue  ground, 
signed  by  Horoldt  and  dated  1726  is  in  the  Stadtmuseum,  Meis- 
sen (Handt-Rakebrand,  pi.  36/37).  Formerly  in  the  Hermitage, 
Leningrad,  then  in  the  collection  of  Dr  F.  Mannheimer, 
Amsterdam.  Amsterdam,  Rijksmuseutn 

Pi.  231     China  and  France,  about  1750 

fo  dog  •  Porcelain  and  ormolu.  H.  43  cm.  Pans  mount  in  the 

form  of  a  three-armed  girandole.  Munich,  Residenzmuseum 

Pi.  232  Fragonard,  Jean-Honore  (for  biography  see  Pi.  62) 
head  of  an  oriental  •  Bistre  wash  over  a  pencil  sketch.  32.2 X 

26.4  cm.  From  the  Pierre-Adrien  collection,  Paris. 

Besancon,  Musee  de  Beaux-Arts 

Pi.  233  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Domenico  •  Venice  1727-1804. 
Pupil  and  collaborator  of  his  father  Giambattista  Tiepolo  whom 
he  accompanied  on  several  journeys  (i750-i753Wiirzburg,  1757 
Vicenza,  1762-1770  Madrid).  From  1780  to  1783  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Accademia  in  Venice.  After  his  father's  death  he 
worked  in  Genoa  from  1783  to  1784,  and  at  other  times  in 
Venice.  Although  Giandomenico  Tiepolo  took  over  the  tech- 
nique of  monumental  luminous  painting  from  his  father,  his  own 
talent  was  actually  for  small-scale  painting.  His  caricatures, 
painted  and  drawn,  his  carnival  and  Italian  Comedy  scenes, 
hold  a  place  of  special  importance  in  his  oeuvre.  Just  as  important 
are  his  etchings,  which  include  reproductions  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  paintings  and  autograph  works  (the  most  mature 
being  the  Idee  Pittoresche  sopra  La  Fuga  in  Egitto  published  in 

1753)- 

a  study  head  of  a  cossack  ■  Brush  and  oil.  42.3  X28.9  cm. 

Vienna,  Albertina 

Pi.  234    Liotard,  Jean  Etienne  (for  biography  see  Pi.  97) 

TURKISH  WOMAN  WITH  A  TAMBOURINE  ■  Oil  On  Canvas.  63  .5  X 

48.5  cm.  Signed.  Geneva,  Musee  d'art  et  d'histoire 

Pi.  XXXVI  Castiglione,  Giuseppe,  called  Lang  Shih-Ning 
ladies-in-waiting  in  the  yuan-ming-yuan  •  Tempera  and 
watercolours  (?)  on  silk,  mounted  on  paper  and  canvas.  109.5  X 
89  cm.  Signed:  LANX  ...  176  .. .  Allegedly  from  a  room  in 
the  Imperial  Summer  Palace  in  Peking. 

Hamburg,  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde 


Pi.  235  Rigaud,  Hyacinthe  (for  biography  see  Pi.  100) 
a  negro  boy  with  a  bow  •  Oil  on  canvas.  56.5X43  cm.  Prob- 
ably a  study  for  the  negro  servant  on  the  portrait  of  Francois 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti,  whose  portrait  Rigaud 
painted  in  1697,  and  which  was  engraved  by  Drevent  in  1700. 
From  theTronchin  collection,  Bessinges.   Paris, Messieurs Caillcux 

Pi.  236  Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 
odalisques  in  the  bath  •  Oil  on  canvas.  44.5x62.5  cm. 
Turkish  bath  with  women  from  a  harem.  The  hazy  setting, 
parallel  to  the  picture,  against  which  the  colours  of  the  figures 
stand  out,  indicates  the  master's  early  period  (c.  1740),  about 
which  little  is  as  yet  known,  one  obscure  point  in  particular 
being  the  distinction  between  his  figure-painting  and  that  done 
in  the  workshop  of  his  brother  Gian  Antonio,  where  Francesco 
was  trained.  From  the  von  der  Schulenburg  collection,  Venice. 

Lugano,  Martin  Schoenemann 

Pi.  XXXVII  Longhi,  Pietro  •  Born  in  Venice  in  1702,  died 
there  in  1785.  Studied  first  with  Balestraand  then  in  Bologna  with 
Crespi,  who  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  subjects  and  the 
style  of  his  work.  From  1756  on,  he  was  a  member  of  and  a 
teacher  at  the  Accademia  in  Venice.  Famed  for  his  small,  de- 
licately coloured  scenes  of  Venetian  everyday  life  in  the  1 8th 
century,  often  viewed  with  a  touch  of  irony,  and  close  in  spirit 
to  the  plays  of  his  friend,  Carlo  Goldoni.  In  preparation  for  his 
paintings  he  made  sketches  from  nature  with  a  lively  elegance 
which  approached  that  of  French  art. 

breakfast  •  Oil  on  canvas.  61  X50  cm.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Longhi's  pictures.  Milan,  Comm.  Aldo  Crespi 

Pi.  237  Liotard,  Jean  Etienne  (for  biography  see  Pi.  97) 
mlle  lavergne,  "the  fair  reader"  •  Pastel  on  paper.  52  X 
42  cm.  Signed:  J.  E.  Liotard  lion  1746.  On  the  back:  Madelle 
Lavergne  de  Lion  peint  par  Liotard.  Half-length.  Mlle  Lavergne 
was  the  artist's  niece  and  the  portrait  was  painted  in  Lyons,  when 
Liotard  was  on  his  way  from  Geneva  to  Paris.  A  replica  of  the 
picture,  dated  1752  was  in  the  former  collection  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria;  a  replica  sketch  in  the  Museum  in  Dresden.  Be- 
queathed byMlleM.A.Liotardin  1873.    Amsterdam, Rijksmuseutn 

Pi.  238  Le  Prince,  Jean-Baptiste  •  Born  in  Metz  in  1734, 
died  in  St  Denis  du  Port  in  1781.  Pupil  of  Boucher  and  Vien. 
Went  to  Italy  in  1754,  to  St  Petersburg  in  1757,  returned  to 
Paris  in  1763  and  became  a  member  of  the  Academie  Royale  in 
1765.  This  much-travelled  artist,  whose  success  at  the  court  in 
St  Petersburg  did  much  to  spread  French  art  in  Russia,  initiated 
the  short-lived  Russian  fashion  ("russerie")  when  he  returned 
to  France.  Of  all  his  presentations  of  the  life  of  the  Russian 
people,  the  series  of  cartoons  for  tapestries  entitled  Jeux  russes 
was  the  best  known.  He  invented  the  aquatint  as  a  means  of 
disseminating  his  Indian  ink  drawings.  See  Pi.  30. 
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the  clandestine  lover  •  Oil  on  canvas.  73X91  cm.  Signed: 
Le  Prince  1774.  There  is  a  grisaille  sketch  in  the  collection  of 
Comtesse  Beraudiere,  Paris,  which  A.  L.  Mayer  ascribed  to  Fra- 
gonard  and  declares  to  be  the  preparatory  sketch  for  this  paint- 
ing. From  the  Gallery  in  Zweibrucken. 

Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsgemaldesammlungen 

Pi.  239  Highmore,  Joseph  •  Born  in  London  in  1692,  died  in 
Canterbury  in  1780.  Nephew  of  the  court  painter  Thomas 
Highmore.  Trained  as  a  lawyer  from  1707  to  1714,  but  spent  his 
leisure  hours  at  Kneller's  Academy,  and  in  171 5  became  a 
professional  painter.  His  first  known  portrait  is  dated  1721.  1732 
-1734  travelled  in  Germany,  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
His  art  developed  along  lines  parallel  to  Hogarth's,  but  without 
his  moralising  tendencies,  and  in  narrative  pictures  he  illustrates, 
rather  than  tells,  the  story.  He  was  much  influenced  by  Gravelot. 
Author  of  writings  on  perspective,  morals  and  religion. 
the  harlowe  family  •  Oil  on  canvas.  62  X75  cm.  An  illustration 
of  the  seventh  letter  from  Volume  I  of  Samuel  Richardson's 
Clarissa  Harlowe  in  which  Clarissa  tells  how  she  had  to  face  the 
anger  of  her  parents  and  family  when  her  brother  accused  her  of 
regular  meetings  with  Mr  Lovelace,  the  Harlowes'  enemy.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  Richardson's  novel  appeared  in  1747,  which 
gives  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the  picture.  In  the  19th  century  the 
painting  was  attributed  to  Hogarth  and  exhibited  under  several 
titles.  The  correct  attribution  to  Highmore  was  re-established  in 
1924  by  C.  H.  G.  Baker  and  in  1943  T.  C.  D.  Eaves  demon- 
strated its  true  subject.  London,  Lord  Glenconner 

Pi.  240    Hogarth,  William  (for  biography  see  Pi.  83) 

MARRIAGE    A  LA  MODE:    BREAKFAST    •     Engraving    38x46.5  cm. 

Published  in  London  on  I  April  1745.  From  the  series  of  six 
engravings  by  various  engravers  after  Hogarth's  paintings  (now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London) .  The  series  depicts  the  unhappy 
life  of  the  son  of  an  aristocrat  and  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant 
who  have  married  for  social  and  pecuniary  reasons.  After 
adultery  has  been  committed  by  both  partners,  the  husband  is 
killed  by  his  rival,  whereupon  the  wife  poisons  herself  in  her 
father's  house.  The  Happy  Marriage,  the  pendant  to  this 
series,   was  not  completed. 

London,  P.  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co.  Ltd 

Pi.  241  Moreau,  Jean  Michel,  called  Moreau  the  Younger 
(for  biography  see  Pi.  141) 

SOUPER  galant  •  From  Monument  du  costume  physique  et  moral  de 
la  fin  du  dixhuitiemc  siecle,  a  series  of  engravings  by  Moreau  with 
37  pages  of  explanatory  text  by  Restif  de  la  Bretonne.  Published 
by  the  Societe  Typographique  at  Neuwied  sur  le  Rhin  in  1789. 
The  26  pictures  form  a  valuable  record  of  Parisian  society  life  of 
the  period.  A  sequal  to  the  series  was  engraved  by  Freuden- 
berger,  a  Swiss,  in  1775.  See  Pi.  141. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Kunsthibliothek 
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Pi.  242  Chodowiecki,  Daniel  Nikolaus  •  Born  in  Danzig  in 
1726,  died  in  Berlin  in  1801.  Largely  self-taught.  Settled  in 
Berlin  in  1743.  In  1764  he  was  admitted  to  the  Berlin  Academy, 
and  became  its  director  in  1797.  His  first  big  success  was  his 
Les  Adieux  de  Calas  a  safamille  (sentimental  genre) .  Starting  from 
enamel  painting,  Chodowiecki  developed  his  particular  talent 
in  drawings  and  in  more  than  two  thousand  etchings,  which 
made  him  the  most  popular  illustrator  of  the  family  novel  of  the 
middle  classes.  In  the  few  small  pictures  he  painted — mostly 
interiors — the  observation  of  light  was,  according  to  his  own 
statement  important. 
lying-in  room  •  Oil  on  canvas.  30X24  cm. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem 
Property    of  the    Kaiser-Wilhelm-Friedrich-Museums-Verein 

Pi.  243  Greuze,  Jean-Baptiste  •  Born  at  Tournus  (Saone  et 
Loire)  in  1725,  died  in  Paris  in  1805.  Lived  in  Paris  from  1750 
onwards.  In  1755  travelled  in  Italy  for  a  year.  1769  became  a 
member  of  the  Academie  Royal  as  a  genre  painter.  He  was 
hailed  as  the  "painter  of  virtue"  and  as  saviour  from  the  "cor- 
ruption of  morals"  (Diderot).  The  moralising  tendency  of  his 
pictures  points  to  the  influence  of  the  English  novel  of  the  day 
(Richardson).  His  paintings  of  women  and  children,  revealing 
him  as  a  portraitist  of  a  delicate  almost  feminine,  sensitivity, 
were  eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors  even  while  he  was  still 
live.  See  Pi.  247 

girl  with  cage  •  Oil  on  canvas.  45  X  36  cm.  The  girl  is  holding 
a  bird  cage  or  hen  coop.  From  the  Lavalard  Collection. 

Amiens,  Musee  de  Picardie 

P.  244  Chardin,  Jean-Baptiste  Simeon  (for  biography  see 
Pi.  XI) 

cook  peeling  turnips  (la  ratisseuse)  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
46x57  cm.  Signed:  Chardin.  Replica  of  a  picture  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  in  1738  and  engraved  by  Lepicie  in  1742  (formerly  in 
the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna).  This  picture  and  The  Return 
from  the  Market  (La  Pourvoyeuse),  painted  at  the  same  time, 
are  the  finest  examples  of  Chardin's  quiet  kitchen  scenes. 
Replicas  are  in  the  former  Neues  Palais,  Potsdam,  and  in  the 
following  collections:  Louvre,  David  Weill  bequest;  Sir  Hugh 
Lane  (from  the  H.Robert  sale  1807);  Comte  d'Houdehot 
(1859);  S.  Pelitier.    Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsgemaldesammlungen 

Pi.  245  Ceruti,  Giacomo,  called  II  Pitocchetto  .  Known  to 
have  been  in  Brescia  from  1728  to  1760.  Worked  in  Padua  in 
1737.  Ceruti  mainly  painted  pictures  which  describe  the  every- 
day life  of  the  common  people,  observed  with  objective 
realism.  His  restrained  and  harmonious  colour  is  appropriate  to 
such  scenes. 

the  washerwoman  •  Oil  on  canvas.  130X145  cm.  One  of  the 
chief  works  of  the  artist,  to  whom  it  was  ascribed  by  Nicodemi 
in  1922.  Brescia,  Pinacoteca  Tosio  e  Martinengo 


Pi.  246  Gainsborough,  Thomas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  89) 
back  view  of  A  woman  •  Black  chalk,  heightened  with  white, 
on  yellow-brown  paper.  49  x30.5  cm.  The  drawing  is  also 
known  as  Mrs  Gainsborough  going  to  Church.  From  Sir  G. 
Donaldson's  collection,  sale  6-10.  7.  1925;  E.  Buchanan,  sale 
23.  7.  1936.  Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum 

Pi.  247  Greuze,  Jean-Baptiste  (for  biography  see  Pi.  243). 
the  milkmaid  (la  laitiere)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  Oval.  109X87  cm. 
This  picture  and  The  Broken  Jug  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
group  of  representations  of  girls  in  which  sentimentality 
combines  with  frivolity  to  produce  a  "morale  voluptueuse". 
The  model  is  probably  Anne  Gabriellc  Babuty,  whom  Greuze 
married  in  1759  and  who  made  life  difficult  for  him.  The 
painting  was  executed  after  1765,  when  Greuze  exhibited  the 
first  example  ot  this  type,  his  picture  of  a  girl  with  a  dead 
canary.  From  the  Lespinasse  d'Arlet  sale  (1803);  then  in  the  col- 
lections of  Lafontaine  (1821);  Lanenville  (1856).     Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  248     Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
woman  seated  looking  at  A  ring  ■  Black  chalk,  heightened 
with  white  and  red,  on  sand-coloured  paper.     34.5X29.5  cm. 
Signed:  /.  boucher.  c.  173 5-1742.    From  the  Tessin   collection. 

Stockholm,  Nattonalmuseum 

Pi.  XXXVIII  Fragonard,  Jean-Honore  (for  biography  see 
Pi.  62) 

girl  with  dog  (la  gimblette)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  89x70cm. 
The  French  title  was  due  to  a  confusion  with  a  similar  picture 
which  shows  a  girl  teasing  a  dog  with  the  pastry  known  as  a 
"gimblette".  In  the  iSth  century  the  subject  was  considered  to  be 
in  doubtful  taste;  a  note  on  the  engraving  by  Bertony  reads: 
"Ce  sujet  ne  doit  pas  etre  mis  a  l'etalage."  Engraved  by  F.  A. 
Hemery  (no  title)  and  V.  M.  Picol  (for  a  bonbonniere,  London 
1783,  with  the  title  New  Thought).  Replicas  and  repetitions  in 
the  former  collections  of  Walferdin,  E.  Kraemer,  Couvreur, 
Miilbacher.  A  statuette  in  bisque  by  Clodion  is  in  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris.  The  painting  has  been  in  the  following 
collections:  Vve.  Lebas  de  Courmont  (sale  26.  5.  1795,  No.  40), 
M.  Th.  Fragonard  (anonymous  sale  10-11.  12.  1847,  No.  38), 
Walferdin  (sale  12-16.  4.  1880,  No.  61),  Poidatz,  A.Veil-Picard. 

Paris,  Mme  Jeanette  Veil-Picard 

Pi.  249  Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
girl  resting  •  Oil  on  canvas.  59X73.  Signed:  /.  Boucher  1752. 
The  model  is  probably  Miss  Louise  O'Murphy,  one  of  LouisXV's 
mistresses.  As  she  appears  in  Casanova's  Memoirs  (II,  14),  the 
picture  was  erroneously  considered  to  be  an  illustration  ot  that 
work.  Engraved  with  slight  alterations  by  Demarteau  in  1761. 
Replicas  in  the  Besancon  Museum  and  formerly  in  the  Fairfax 
Murray  collection.  Preparatory  drawing  formerly  in  the  Heseltine 
collection,  London.    Munich,  Bayerische  Staatsgemdldesammlungen 


Pi.  250  Piazzetta,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see  Pl.VI) 
nude  girl,  seated  •  Charcoal,  heightened  with  white  chalk. 
51  X40  cm.  Venice,  Alvera  collection 

Pi.  251  Goya  y  Lucientes,  Francisco  Jose  de  (for  biography 
see  Pi.  90) 

after  the  bath  (Despues  del  bano)  •  Page  26  of  the  big 
sketchbook.  Indian  ink,  brush  and  wash.  23.6X14.5  cm. 
Inscribed:  26.  From  the  Carderera  Collection. 
Two  of  Goya's  sketchbooks  from  1796/97  are  extant.  They  were 
taken  apart  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  most  of  the  pages 
with  sketches  on  both  sides  are  preserved  in  the  Prado  and  in  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Madrid;  some  separate  leaves  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Louvre.  The 
sketches  were  made  on  a  journey  to  Sanliicar  de  Barrameda, 
whither  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  accompanied  by  Goya,  retired 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Villafranca.  Some  of 
the  drawings  in  small  and  big  "cuaderno  de  Sanliicar"  are 
to  be  regarded  as  portrait  studies  of  the  Duchess,  and  some  of  the 
Caprichos  are  based  on  impressions  gathered  on  the  Sanliicar 
journey.  The  drawings  exhibited  here  were  supplemented  by  the 
corresponding  notes  by  Goya  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
Caprichos  (Prado).  Madrid,  Biblioteca  Nacional 

Pi.  252  Morlaiter,  Giovanni  Maria  ■  Venice  1699-1780. 
His  father  emigrated  to  Venice  from  Niederdorf  (South  Tyrol) 
His  chief  work  is  the  sculpture  in  the  Church  of  S .  Maria  dei 
Gesuati  in  Venice  (173  8-1 754).  Morlaiter  also  worked  as  an 
ivory  carver.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Venice 
Academy  (founded  in  1724.)  and  became  its  director  in  1754. 
See  Pi.  291. 

torso  of  a  woman  •  Terracotta.  H.  44.5  cm.  A  study,  probably 
from  life.  Venice,  Museo  Civico  Correr,  Ca'Rezzonico 

Pi.  253  Stubbs,  George  •  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1724,  died  in 
London  in  1806.  After  a  short  apprenticeship  with  Winstanley  he 
continued  his  training  by  himself  from  1739  on.  At  first  he 
worked  as  a  portraitist,  then  from  1746  to  1752  he  gave  lectures 
on  anatomy  at  the  hospital  in  York.  He  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  painting  animals,  and  field  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  took  little 
interest  in  the  "grand  style".  Travelled  to  Italy  in  1754,  settled  in 
London  in  1 759.  In  1773  became  president  of  the  Society  ofArtists. 
a  white  poodle  in  a  punt  •  Oil  on  canvas.  127  x101.5  cm. 
c.  1765.  Dog  portraiture  originated  in  France  under  Louis  XVI, 
who  commissioned  Desportes  to  paint  the  portraits  of  his  most 
valuable  dogs  in  1702,  while  Oudry  made  the  portraits  of  the 
favourite  dogs  of  Louis  XV.  In  eighteenth-century  England  this 
genre,  best  represented  by  the  works  of  Stubbs,  was  particularly 
popular  with  the  sports-loving  country  gentry.  The  picture  was 
formerly  in  Aston  Court,  near  Bristol,  then  in  the  possession  of 
Sidney  F.  Sabin,  London. 

Ingestre,  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Waterford 
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Pi.  254/5  Chardin,  Jean-Baptiste  Simeon  (biography:  Pi. XI) 
the  ray  (detail  of  Pi.  259). 

Pi.  256  Meissen,  Royal  Factory  (for  history  see  Pi.  202) 
A  monkey  on  a  rock  base  •  Painted.  H.  47.5  cm.  Mark:  AR. 
Model  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Kirchner.  Before  1733.  Monkey, 
grey  and  black;  base,  grey  and  brown-green.  Formerly  in  the 
Johanneum  in  Dresden  (sale,  Dresden  12-14.  i°-  !920,  No.  199, 
pi.  12).  Then  in  the  collection  of  Dr  F.  Mannheimer,  Amster- 
dam. Another  example  is  in  the  Staatliche  Porzellansammlung, 
Dresden.  Amsterdam,  Rijksmuseum 

Pi. 257  Germain,  Francois-Thomas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  126) 
centrepiece  (detail)  •  Silver.  H.  49  cm.  Paris  mark  for  1758. 
Maker's  mark  of  Francois-Thomas  Germain.  Inscribed:  Fait  par 
F.  T.  Germain  Sculpr  ordre  du  Roy  aax  Galleries  du  Louvre  a  Paris 
1758.  For  use  when  entertaining  hunting  parties.  A  hunter's  dog 
beside  a  tree  trunk  on  a  naturalistic  base.  The  ground  covered 
with  nets,  game  and  hunting  emblems.  Originally  in  the 
possession  of  the  Portuguese  court,  then  the  property  of  Emperor 
Pedro  I  of  Brasil,  whose  initials  are  engraved  on  it. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine,  M.  Arturo  Lopez-Willshaw 

Pi.  258     Boucher,  Francois  (for  biography  see  Pi.  101) 
cock  ready  to  fight  •  Black  and  red  chalk,  heightened  with 
white,  on  sand-coloured  paper.  17X20  cm.  Detail  sketch  for  the 
oil  painting  Le  repas  des  fermiers  in  the  Henri  de  Rothschild 
collection,  Paris.  About  1735-1742.  From  the  Tessin  collection. 

Stockholm,  Nationalmuseum 

Pi. XXXIX    Schrezheim  (?)  Factory    c.  1760 

bustard    •    Painted  in  high  temperature  colours.  H.  22.5  cm. 

From  the  A.  Lion  Collection,  Frankfurt. 

Munich,  Karl  Fischer-Bohler 

Pi.  259  Chardin,  Jean-Baptiste  Simeon  (for  biogr.  see  Pi.  XI) 
the  ray  (la  raieouverte)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  1 14  X 146  cm.  Chardin 
exhibited  La  Raie,  the  chief  work  of  his  early  period,  with  Le 
Buffet  and  other  still-lifes  at  the  "Exposition  de  la  Jeunesse"  in  the 
Place  Dauphine  in  1728.  He  hung  12  of  his  paintings,  including 
the  masterpieces  mentioned  above,  in  the  hall  next  to  the  con- 
ference room  of  the  members  of  the  Paris  Academy.  The 
pictures  were  greatly  admired,  though  many  did  not  know  the 
artist's  name;  Chardin  was  allowed  to  present  himself  and  Le 
Buffet  and  La  Raie  secured  his  admission  as  a  member  on  25 
September  1728.  Living  animals,  like  the  cat  here,  appear  only  in 
his  early  works.  A  replica  of  the  painting  was  in  the  Bouhier  de 
L'Ecluse  sale  in  1870.  From  the  collection  of  the  Academie 
Royale.  See  Pi.  254,  255.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  260  Menendez  (Melendez)  de  Rivera  Durazo,  L.  E  • 
Born  in  Naples  in  1716,  died  in  Madrid  in  1780.  Studied  under 


his  father  F.  A.  Menendez  and  L.  M.  van  Loo;  worked  in  Madrid. 
Painted  mainly  still-lifes,  worthy  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
tradition  of  hodegon  painting  but  with  a  strikingly  individual 
use  of  new  painting  techniques  (producing  an  animated  surface) 
and  of  carefully  simple  composition,  still  life  with  fruit  and 
bread  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  51x73  •  7cm  •  Signed:  Luis  Menendes. 
From  the  L.  Gil  collection.  Barcelona. 

Barcelona,  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes  de  Cataluna 

PL  261  Desportes,  Alexandre-Francois  (for  biography  see 
PL  79) 

still  life  with  figs  •  Oil  on  canvas.  33  x42  cm.  Signed: 
Desportes,  1735.  Dijon,  Musee  des  Beaux- Arts 

Pi.  262  Roland  de  la  porte,  Henri  Horace  •  Born  in  Paris 
about  1724,  died  there  in  1793 .  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academie 
Royale  in  1763.  Painted  still-lifes  in  the  style  of  Chardin. 
the  little  orange  tree  •  Oil  on  canvas.  60X49.5  cm-  Ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1763,  No.  147.  On  20  September  1766  it 
was  bought  for  300  livres  by  the  Margravine  Karoline  Luise  of 
Baden-Durlach  from  the  collection  of  the  banker  J.-H.  Ebert, 
Paris.  (The  original  account  and  letter  announcing  the  dis- 
patch of  the  picture  are  in  the  private  archives  of  the  Grand 
Duke.)  Before  the  discovery  of  the  documents,  it  was  ascribed  by 
Kircher  (1928)  to  Chardin.  Karlsruhe,  Staatliche  Kunsthalle 

PL  XL  Chardin,  Jean-Baptiste  Simeon  (for  biography  see 
PL  XI) 

remains  of  breakfast  (les  debris  d'un  dejeuner)  •  Oil  on 
canvas.  38x48  cm.  Signed:  Chardin  1763.  Probably  identical 
with  the  picture  mentioned  in  the  Salon  of  1763 :  "Deux  autres 
Tableaux  representans,  l'un  des  fruits,  l'autre  le  debris  d'un 
Dejeuner  .  .  ."  The  latter  was  bought  in  the  same  year  by 
M.  Silvestre,  "maitre  et  dessineur  des  enfants  du  Roi".  A 
similar  painting  of  the  same  subject,  dated  1756,  is  in  the  museum 
of  Carcassonne.  Bequeathed  by  La  Caze  in  1869. 

Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  263  Oudry,  Jean-Baptiste  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1686,  died  at 
Beauvais  in  1755.  Pupil  of  his  father,  of  Largilliere  and  others. 
Animal  painter  to  Louis  XV.  In  1719  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academie  Royale,  and  in  1734  director  of  the  tapestry  works  at 
Beauvais,  which  acquired  world  fame  under  his  supervision. 
From  1736  on  he  also  supervised  the  "Manufacture  des  Gobe- 
lins" in  Paris.  Oudry's  decorative  gifts  won  him  great  success  as  a 
painter  of  animals,  hunting  scenes,  landscapes  and  portraits  and 
in  the  field  of  tapestry  design  (Hunts  of  Louis  XV),  book 
illustration  (La  Fontaine's  Fables),  and  interior  decoration.  His 
still-lifes  have  a  particularly  striking  painterly  quality.  His 
Discours  sur  la  pratique  de  la  peinture  appeared  in  1752. 
the  lacquered  stool  •  Oil  on  canvas.  91x72  cm.  Signed: 
J.    B.   Oudry    1742.    This    still-life,    probably    originally    a 
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superporte,  seems  to  be  an  allegory  of  the  fine  arts, 
symbolised  by  bagpipes,  books  and  sketches.  A  replica  is 
in    the   Louvre     (Wouters    bequest). 

Paris,   Messieurs   Cailleux 

Pi.  264  Vallayer-Coster,  Anne  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1744,  died 
there  in  1818.  In  1770  she  became  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Royale.  1781  married  Coster,  an  advocate.  1771-1817  exhibited 
in  the  Salon.  The  still-lifes  ot  this  gifted  Louis-Seize  artist  betray 
the  influence  of  Chardin,  but  her  airy  flower-pieces  have  a  very 
personal  note. 

FLOWERS     IN     A     CRYSTAL    VASE    •    Oil     Oil     Canvas.    38X3O    Cm. 

Signed:     M.    Vallayer   Coster     1786. 

Paris,    Messieurs    Cailleux 

Pi.  XLI  Canaletto,  Antonio  (for  biography  see  Pi.  72) 
the  dogana,  Venice  •  Oil  on  canvas.  46x62.5  cm.  c.  1730  to 
1735.  In  the  right  foreground  the  pillared  portico  of  the  Harbour 
Customs  Office  designed  by  G.  Benoni,  erected  1676-1682. 
View  across  the  Canale  della  Giudecca  to  the  island  of  the  same 
name;  on  the  right,  the  church  of  Le  Zitelle.  From  the  following 
collections:  Manfrin,  Venice;  Festetics,  Gsell;  Briill,  Vienna. 

I  'ienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  265     Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 

VIEW  OF  VENICE    FROM  THE   CANAL  GRANDE  WITH    S.    SIMONE 

piccolo  •  Oil  on  canvas.  63  X89.5  cm.  1760.  X-rays  have  shown 
that  it  is  painted  over  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century  Guardi's  palette  became  lighter,  his  views 
fuller  of  shimmering  light  and  atmospheric  effect.  Lamberg- 
Spritzenstein  bequest  1821. 

Vienna,  Gem'dldegalerie  der  Akademie  der  bildenden  Kiinste 

Pi.  266     bellotto,  Bernardo  (for  biography  see  Pi.  109) 

TURIN   FROM   THE    GARDENS    OF   THE   PALAZZO   REALE    •    Oil   On 

canvas.  127X164  cm.  Signature  by  another  hand.  Painted  for 
King  Charles  Emanuel  III  of  Sardinia  in  the  summer  of  1745, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  old  Turin  bridge  over  the  Po. 

Turin,  Galleria  Sabauda 

Pi.  267    Canaletto,  Antonio,  called  "II  Canaletto" 

(for  biography  see  Pi.  72) 

the  dogana,  Venice  (detail  of  Pi.  XLI) 

Pi.  268  Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 
fire  in  the  st  marcuola  quarter,  Venice  •  Pen  and  water- 
colour.  30.9X44.8  cm.  Inscribed:  Incendio  di  S.  Marcuola.  L'anno 
17&9.  28  xbre.  At  lower  right:  Guardi  F.  The  drawing  depicts 
the  fire  in  the  oil  depot  of  S.  Marcuola  in  Venice  on  the  evening 
of  12  December  1789.  The  painting  made  from  this  sketch  is 
in  the  E.  v.  Rath  collection  in  Amsterdam  (Pantheon  1929, 
535)  Venice,  Museo  Civico  Correr 


Pi.  269    Robert,  Hubert  (for  biography  see  Pi.  270) 
destruction  of  the  houses  on  the  pont-au-change 
(detail  of  Pi.  270) 

Pi.  270  Robert,  Hubert  •  Born  in  Paris  in  1733,  died  there 
in  1808.  Pupil  of  M.-A.  Sladtz,  a  sculptor.  Went  to  Rome  in 
1754  as  a  student  of  the  French  Academy  there.  After  11  years 
in  Italy  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1765.  In  1767  he  became  a  member 
ot  the  Academic  Royale.  Appointed  in  1784  to  the  "Garde"  of 
the  projected  art  gallery,  and  in  1795  to  the  curatorship  of  the 
Louvre.  Having  studied  Piranesi  and  Pannini  m  Italy  and  further 
profited  by  his  friendship  with  Fragonard,  Robert  became  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  painting  ot  idyllic  architectural  subjects  in 
France.  His  pictures  ot  ruins  and  landscapes,  executed  with 
imagination  and  enlivened  by  figures,  were  a  great  success.  His 
views  of  Paris  are  a  combination  ot  actual  incidents  and  vedute. 
He  also  made  designs  tor  gardens  in  the  English  style  (Merevillc, 
Rctz  and  Versailles)  and  cycles  of  paintings  for  the  decoration 
of  aristocratic  residences.  See  Pi.  269,  278,  XLII. 
destruction  of  the  houses  on  the  pont-au-change  •  Oil 
on  canvas.  80x155  cm.  In  the  years  1786-1788  the  old  houses 
on  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame  and  Pont  au  Change  in  Paris  were 
pulled  down  for  sanitary  reasons.  Robert  depicted  this  historical 
event  in  two  pictures  (Paris,  Musee  Carnavalet).  The  picture 
exhibited  is  a  replica  from  the  collection  of  H.  deWendel,  Paris. 

Paris,  Messieurs  Cailleux 

Pi.  271  Bellotto,  Bernardo  (for  biography  see  Pi.  109) 
Vienna  from  the  belvedere  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  135X240  cm. 
1 759-1 760.  In  the  left  foreground  the  Schwarzenbcrg  Gardens, 
to  the  right  the  Belvedere  Garden;  in  the  middle  distance,  left, 
the  Karlskirche,  centre,  the  Schwarzenberg  Palace  and  the  Lower 
Belvedere,  and  right,  the  Salesiancrkirchc;  in  the  background 
the  inner  town  with  torts  and  ramparts.  The  view  was  probably 
taken  from  the  tower  of  the  north-west  wing  of  the  Upper 
Belvedere,  but  it  is  a  compilation  of  a  number  of  different  views 
taken  with  the  help  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  then  arranged 
to  give  the  composition.  The  painting  belongs  to  a  series  of 
thirteen  views  of  Vienna  which  were  probably  commissioned 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (see  Pi.  109). 

Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Pi.  272  Scott,  Samuel  •  Born  in  London  c.  1702,  died  in 
Bath  in  1772.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  training,  and  little  of  his 
work  as  a  painter  until  1732,  when  he  collaborated  with  George 
Lambert  in  a  series  of  views  of  the  East  Indies  Settlements,  and 
accompanied  Hogarth  on  a  short  tour  of  North  Kent.  In  his 
first  phase  he  worked  in  the  tradition  of  the  van  de  Veldes.  In 
1746  Canaletto  came  to  London,  and  Scott,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  making  topographical  sketches,  turned  from  then  on 
to  the  Italian's  popular  and  lucrative  views  of  the  city  and  the 
Thames.  In  these  he  showed  a  greater   understanding  of  the 
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diffuse  northern  light  than  did  Canaletto  with  his  southern 
precision  and  clarity. 

the  tower  of  London  •  Oil  on  canvas.  103  X 193  cm-  Signed: 
S.  Scott  1753.  A  view  of  London  taken  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Thames  opposite  the  Tower.  On  the  extreme  left,  the  old 
London  Bridge,  then,  in  succession,  Wren's  tower  of  St  Magnus 
the  Martyr  (1705),  his  dome  of  St  Paul's,  his  Monument  to  the 
Fire  of  London  (1671-1677)  and  his  towers  of  St  Dunstan-in-the 
East  (1698)  and  St  Margaret  Pattens  (1684-1689).  Scott's  Lon- 
don views  show  the  influence  of  Canaletto  who  was  in  London, 
with  short  interruptions,  from  1746  to  1755,  and  also  of  van  der 
Velde's  seascapes  and  of  the  English  traditional  topographical 
views.  Other  versions,  differing  from  this  one  in  lighting  and 
incident,  are  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Malmesbury  (probably 
painted  in  177 1  and  shown  in  the  Royal  Academy),  W.  Ketton- 
Cremer,  a  private  collection  in  New  York  (dated  1771)  and  in 
other  private  collections.  From  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  (sold  30.  6.  1888,  Lot  21),  of  Scott  and  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Hambledon,  Berkshire,  Viscount  Hambledon 

Pi.  273  Vernet,  Claude  Joseph  •  Born  in  Avignon  in  1714, 
died  in  Paris  in  1789.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Antoine  Vernet,  and 
others.  From  1734  to  1753  with  short  interruptions  he  lived  in 
Italy  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Roman  artists  like  Pannini 
and  Locatelli.  In  1753  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academie  Royale. 
By  his  fresh,  direct  interpretation  of  nature  Vernet  influenced 
the  English  landscapists  (including  Wilson)  who  worked  in  his 
studio  in  Rome.  He  was  inundated  with  commissions,  parti- 
cularly from  England.  His  great  oeuvre  is  listed  in  the  livres  de 
raison  (1735-1788)  which  give  the  dates,  patrons,  dimensions 
and  prices  of  761  pictures.  He  executed  a  series  of  15  views  of 
French  harbours  for  Louis  XV  (Louvre) . 

VIEW  OF  TOULON  (VUE  DE  LA  VILLE  ET  DE  LA  RADE  DE  TOULON)   • 

Oil  on  canvas.  165  X263  cm.  Inscribed:  Peint  par  Joseph  Vernet  a 
Toulon  1756.  Fifth  of  the  series  of  views  of  the  most  famous 
French  harbours  ordered  by  Louis  XV  (executed  from  1754  to 
1765).  Described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon  of  1757  (No.  59): 
"Cette  vue  est  prise  d'une  maison  de  campagne  a  mi-cote  de  la 
montagne  qui  est  derriere  la  ville.  On  y  represente  les  amuse- 
ments des  habitants  et  la  voiture  dont  ils  se  servent  pour  aller 
aux  maisons  de  campagne  qu'on  nomme  bastides.  L'heure  du 
jour  est  le  matin."  See  Pi.  278.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  274  Wilson,  Richard  •  Born  in  Montgomeryshire,  1713, 
died  in  Flintshire,  1781.  Son  of  a  clergyman.  Trained  from  1729 
with  Thomas  Wright  in  London.  His  portraits  secured  him  the 
patronage  of  the  royal  family.  From  1750  to  c.  1756  he  travelled 
in  Italy  where,  under  Vernet's  influence  in  Rome,  he  turned  to 
landscape  painting.  He  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1768,  and  became  its  librarian  in  1776.  At  first,  in- 
fluenced by  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin,  he  adopted  the  classical 


and  heroic  traditions,  although  later  he  became  the  first  English 
painter  to  view  his  native  land  with  that  freshness  and  sympathy, 
quite  alien  to  the  classical  tradition,  that  was  only  to  be  fully 
developed  in  the  19th  century.  See  Pi.  XLIV. 
rome  with  the  ponte  molle  •  Oil  on  canvas.  96.5  X  134.5  cm. 
Signed:  RW/  ROMA  /  1754.  To  the  left  the  Ponte  Molle  and 
its  15th-century  tower  (since  destroyed),  and  the  winding  Tiber. 
On  the  slope  at  the  right,  the  Villa  Madama.  In  the  background, 
Rome  with  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  and  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Wilson  made  a  few  slightly  different  preparatory  drawings  for 
this  view.  From  Lord  Clinton's  collection  (sold  at  Sotheby's  on 
19  July  1950).  Cardiff,  The  National  Museum  of  Wales 

Pi.  XLII  Robert,  Hubert  (for  biography  see  Pi.  270) 
the  waterfall  near  roncilione  ■  Oil  on  wood.  36X27  cm. 
Signed :  H.  Robert.  A  second,  slightly  altered  version  of  the  pic- 
ture (sale,  J.  B.  Agnes,  26.  2.  1906,  No.  23;  sale,  M.  P.  22,  11. 
1922,  No.  83)  is  dated  1767.  The  composition  therefore  goes 
back  to  impressions  of  Robert's  first  journey  to  Italy  (to  1765). 
Engraved  by  Maugin  (Mangein)  in  two  prints,  entitled  La  cas- 
cade dans  les  rochers  de  Roncilione.  From  the  Groult  collection. 

Paris,  Messieurs  Cailleux 

Pi.  275  Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 
view  of  the  campo  s.  fantino  with  the  teatro  fenice  • 
Pen  and  watercolour.  20X25.4  cm.  Inscribed:  Fenice.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Fenice  Theatre  (from  plans  by  G.  Selva)  was  begun 
in  1770,  and  completed  in  1792;  this  drawing  must  therefore 
have  been  made  between  April  1792  and  1  January  1793,  the 
date  of  the  artist's  death.  Venice,  Museo  Civico  Correr 

Pi.  276    Piranesi,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 

PI.  14) 

roman  ruins  with  the  pyramid  of  cestius  ■  Pen  and  Indian 
ink.  14X23.1  cm.  Signed:  Piranesi.  Perhaps  a  rejected  frontis- 
piece design  for  the  Antichita  Romane.  Hamburg,  Kunsthalle 

Pi.  277  Saint-Aubin,  Gabriel  de  •  Paris  1724-1780.  Brother 
of  the  draughtsmen  Augustin  and  Charles-Germain  de  Saint- 
Aubin.  Taught  at  Blondel's  Academy  between  1754  and  1757, 
later  (until  its  dissolution  in  1776)  at  the  Academie  de  St  Luc. 
Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin,  an  original  personality  and  a  most  pro- 
lific draughtsman,  was  a  witty  and  versatile  chronicler  of  life  in 
the  Paris  of  his  time. 

festival  in  the  colisee  •  Pen,  watercolour  and  body  colour. 
11. 5X22. 5  cm.  Signed:  G.  d.  S.  A.  1772.  The  Colisee  was  built 
from  1769-1771  by  Le  Camus,  the  architect  of  the  Salles  de  Ble. 
It  was  a  massive  round  building  to  the  north  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  reminiscent  of  the  Colosseum  in  Rome,  and  was  used 
for  large  balls,  concerts  and  other  entertainments  until  1778. 
Saint-Aubin  made  several  sketches  of  it  (cf.  Dacier,  Gabriel  de 
Saint-Aubin  Nos.  497-504).  Paris,  Louvre 
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Pi.  278    Robert,  Hubert  (for  biography  see  Pi.  270) 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  NIMES  •  Oil  On  Canvas.  242X242  Cm. 

One  of  a  series  of  four  pictures  (the  others  arc  Pont  du  Gard  near 
Nimes,  Arc  de  Triomphc  at  Orange,  Ancient  Monuments  in  Aries, 
all  in  the  Louvre)  of  ancient  monuments  in  Languedoc,  which 
were  commissioned  by  Louis  XVI  in  1786  for  a  salon  in  the 
palace  at  Fontainebleau,  in  addition  to  the  -series  of  famous 
French  harbours  by  Vernet.  (See  Pi.  273).  The  temple  is  repre- 
sented with  archaeological  accuracy.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  279  Zuccarelli,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  188) 
A  river  landscape  •  Oil  on  canvas.  118X136  cm.  Once  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pisani  family.       Venice,  Gallerie  dell'  Accademia 

Pi.  XLIII  Gainsborough,  Thomas  (for  biography  see  Pi.  89) 
crossing  the  ford  •  Oil  on  canvas.  102.5  X 126.  Before  1786. 
Probably  a  pendant  to  The  Cottage  Door  in  the  same  collection. 
The  water  and  body  colour  drawing  in  the  collection  of  E.  Blai- 
burg  is  a  preparatory  sketch.  The  motif  of  the  horse  and  cart 
appears  in  The  Market  Cart  (1786/87)  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  A  smaller  rephca  from  the  David  Jardine  Collection, 
U.S.A.  was  exhibited  at  Ipswich  in  1927  (No.  68).  W.  Tolle- 
mache,  later  sixth  Earl  of  Dysart,  bought  the  painting  from 
Gainsborough;  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tollemache  family 
till  1953  (sold  at  Christies'  on  15  May  1953). 

London,  Mrs  H.  Scudamore 

Pi.  280  Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 
river  landscape  and  fishermen  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas. 
94X137  cm.  c.  1750.  One  of  four  pictures,  called  Capriccios, 
which  were  ordered  as  a  series.  This  type  of  picture,  characteristic 
of  Venice,  and  representing  a  variant  of  the  imaginary  classical 
view,  combines  impressions  of  the  lagoon  with  romantic  ruins 
and  bizarre  figures.  Guardi's  works  often  contain  similar  subjects 
and  many  of  the  drawings,  oil  sketches  and  studio  variants  which 
are  often  considered  to  be  preliminary  studies  for  it  are  prob- 
ably not  in  fact  connected  with  it.  From  the  collections  of  Ca- 
nonico  Adami  of  Treviso,  then  Donati,  Lonigo  near  Vicenza. 

Madrid,  Duque  de  Montellano 

Pi.  281  Brand,  Johannes  Christian  •  Born  in  Vienna  in 
1722,  died  there  in  1795.  Pupil  of  his  father.  Christian  Hiilfgott. 
1740  entered  the  Vienna  Academy,  became  a  member  in  1769 
and  a  professor  in  1771.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  "Kammer- 
maler".  In  his  later  work  this  outstanding  landscape  artist  forsook 
the  style  of  ideal  landscape  painting  for  a  direct  representation 
of  nature,  presenting  it  in  scenes  flooded  with  hght,  reminiscent 
of  the  vue  pittoresque.  See  Pi.  282. 

landscape  with  a  sand-pit  ■  Oil  on  canvas.  63.5X1 15. 3  cm. 
Signed:  Brand  1774.  In  the  background,  Schlosshof,  Lower 
Austria  (re-modelled  by  Lukas  von  Flildebrandt  for  Prince 
Eugene,  and  altered  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1760).  The  artist  also 


includes  a  sand-pit  in  a  painting  of  1776  (Nuremberg,  German 
National   Museum). 

Nuremberg,  Germanisches  National-Museum 

Pi.  282  Brand,  johannes  Christian  (for  biography  see  Pi.  281) 
landscape  with  a  sand-pit  (detail  of  Pi.  281) 

Pi.  283  Moreau,  Louis  Gabriel,  called  Moreau  the  Elder 
(for  biography  see  Pi.  XXXI) 

view  of  vincennes  from  montreuil  •  Oil  on  canvas.  46 X 
86  cm.  c.  1780-1790.  Bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Arago  collec- 
tion (No.  55)  in  1872.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  XLIV  Wilson,  Rjchard  (for  biography  see  Pi.  274) 
snowdon  •  Oil  on  canvas.  100.5  X124  cm.  Snowdon  is  seen  in 
the  distance  across  a  lake;  the  view  is  certainly  that  described  by 
Thomas  Pennant,  who  wrote  that  his  "motive  was  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  two  fine  lakes  called  Llynnieu  Nantlle  which  form  two 
handsome  expanses,  with  a  very  small  distance  between  each. 
From  hence  is  a  noble  view  of  theWydffa  (that  is,  Snowdon), 
which  terminates  the  view  through  the  vista  of  Drws  y  Coed. 
It  is  from  this  spot  that  Mr  Wilson  has  favoured  us  with  a  view, 
as  magnificent  as  it  is  faithful."  In  this  picture  Wilson  blends  the 
classical  tradition  of  landscape-painting  with  the  contemporary 
sentiment  of  feeling  for  mountain  scenery.  Perhaps  identical 
with  the  picture  North-West  View  of  Snoivdon  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1766,  No.  189;  executed  at 
the  latest  1770-1775.  A  version  is  in  the  Art  Gallery  at  Notting- 
ham. In  1775  Boydell  published  an  engraving  by  Woollett  which 
extends  further  to  both  sides  than  either  of  the  known  paintings, 
and  differs  from  them  in  a  number  of  details.  From  1849  in  the 
family  of  Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan  (sold  at  Christie's  on  20  June 
1930,  Lot  114),  bought  by  Agnew's  (till  1935). 

Liverpool,  The  Walker  Art  Gallery 

Pi.  284  La  Rocque,  Jean  -Worked  in  London  between  1730 
and  1775.  Engraver  and  publisher  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Many  of  his  works  are  signed  "John  Rocque". 
plan  of  chiswick  park  •  Engraving.  63.5  X77. 5  cm.  Published 
in  1736.  View  of  the  gardens  laid  out  by  William  Kent  for  Lord 
Burlington.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  transition  from  the  baroque 
to  the  landscape  garden.  The  winding  "natural"  paths  and  the 
meandering  stream  create  the  impression  of  a  natural  landscape, 
though  the  entire  layout  is  arranged  along  traditional  lines. 

London,  Hammersmith  Public  Library 

Pi.  285  Oth,  Johann  Anton  •  From  1777  court  gardener 
to  the  Prince  Bishop  ofWiirzburg  at  Veitshochheim. 
perspective  plan  of  the  garden  at  veitshochheim  •  Pen 
and  wash,  71X136  cm.  Signed.  Surname  restored.  In  a  cartouche 
is  the  name  of  Prince-Bishop  Franz  Ludwig  von  Erthal.  Drawn 
c.  1780  after  the  garden  was  completed.  Prince-Bishop  A.  F.  von 
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Seinsheim,  under  whom  and  on  whose  suggestion  the  project 
was  executed,  commissioned  the  gardener,  J.  P.  Mayer,  to  lay 
out  the  garden  in  this  form  in  the  years  1763-1779.  Veitshoch- 
heim  is  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the  German  rococo 
garden.  The  unusual  layout,  the  sportive  statuary  (pastoral 
figures  and  satyrs),  Chinese  pavilions,  the  pool  and  the  intimate 
bosquet  theatre,  and  the  surprises  at  every  turn,  combine  to 
make  these  grounds  the  perfect  expression  of  homo  ludens. 
Munich,  Plansammlung  der  Bayerischen  Verwaltung  der  Staatlichen 

Schlosser,  Garten  und  Seen 


Pi.  288  Crespi,  Giuseppe  Maria  (for  biography  see  Pi.  185) 
pharaoh's  daughter  finds  the  infant  moses  •  Oil  on  can- 
vas. 120X165  cm.  Mentioned  by  L.  Crespi  in  Felsina  Pittrice  III, 
1769,  214:  "Per  il  Signor  Cardinale  Tommaso  Ruffo,  Legato 
allora  di  Bologna,  dipinse  due  quadri:  in  uno  Abigaille,  che 
placa  con  doni  Davidde,  nell'altro  Mose  ritrovato  nel  Nilo  dalla 
Figlia  di  Faraone."  Cardinal  Ruffo  was  Papal  Legate  in  Bologna 
between  1721  and  1727,  and  the  picture  may  be  dated  in  that 
period.  Principe  Don  Fabrizio  Ruffo  bequest. 

Rome,  Museo  di  Palazzo  Venezia 


Pi.  XLV    Piazzetta,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography 
see  PL  VI) 

the  assumption  of  the  virgin  •  Oil  on  canvas.  517X245  cm. 
This,  the  artist's  chief  work,  is  mentioned  by  G.  B.  Albrizzi  in 
Studi  di  pittura  gia  disegnata  da  G.  Piazzetta  .  .  .,  Venice  1760: 
"videsi  esposta  ed  ammirata  sulla  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  a  Venezia, 
eriscossa  l'universale  approvazione,  come  n'era  invero  ben  degna." 
Painted  in  1735  for  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  gave  the  altar- 
piece  to  the  Deutschordensritterkirche  in  Frankfurt.  In  1801  it 
was  transferred  (from  Augsburg)  to  the  Museum  in  Lille.  In  the 
Louvre  since  1957.  Paris,  Louvre 

Pi.  286  Guardi,  Francesco  (for  biography  see  Pi.  45) 
and  Giovanni  Antonio  (for  biography  see  Pi.  136) 
tobias  and  the  fish  (detail)  •  Oil  on  canvas.  80X142  cm.  One 
of  five  pictures  dealing  with  the  story  of  Tobias  which  Guardi 
executed  after  1753  for  the  front  of  the  organ  gallery  in  the 
Arcangelo  Raffaele  Church  in  Venice.  The  cycle  was  considered 
to  be  the  work  of  Dorigny  until  Fiocco  (1919)  ascribed  it  to 
Francesco  Guardi,  and  was  followed  in  this  opinion  by  Lazereff, 
Pallucchini  and  Goering;  Modigliani,  Arslan,  Morassi,  Rag- 
ghianti  and  Pignatti  ascribe  it  to  Giovanni  Antonio  Guardi.  Shaw, 
Moschini  and  Muraro  suggest  that  both  brothers  contributed  to 
it;  Pallucchini  has  also  recently  (1952)  suggested  that  Giovanni 
Antonio  shared  in  the  work.        Venice,  Chiesa  dell'Angelo  Raffaele 

Pi.  287  Amigoni,  Jacopo  •  Born  in  Naples  in  1682,  died  in 
Madrid  in  1752.  His  style  was  formed  mainly  on  those  of  Fran- 
cesco Solimena  and  Luca  Giordano;  Amigoni  left  Italy  perhaps 
as  early  as  171 1  to  work  for  the  Bavarian  Court  (Nymphenburg, 
Schleissheim)  and  visited  England  from  1730  to  1739.  Returned 
to  Venice  in  1739;  court  painter  in  Madrid  from  1747  on.  In 
addition  to  monumental  wall  paintings,  Amigoni  produced  many 
small  pictures  with  a  mythological  content,  scenes  of  Arcadian 
revelry  and  bucolic  light-heartedness. 

Esther  and  ahasuerus  •  Oil  on  canvas.  124X156  cm.  Esther, 
heroine  of  the  book  of  the  same  name  in  the  Old  Testament, 
married  Ahasuerus,  King  of  the  Persians,  in  order  to  frustrate 
Haman's  scheme  to  destroy  the  Jews  and  to  help  them  to  avenge 
themselves.  Several  studio  replicas  and  variants  by  pupils  of 
Amigoni  are  in  existence.  Venice,  private  collection 


Pi.  289  Pittoni,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PL  189) 

the  sacrifice  of  jephtha  •  Oil  on  canvas.  204X153  cm.  Jeph- 
tha,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Old  Testament,  sacrifices  his  only 
daughter  to  the  Lord  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  offer  up 
"whoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon"  (Judges  XI, 
30-XI,  40).  The  nervous  loose  brushwork  and  the  complicated 
composition  suggest  that  the  picture  was  painted  in  the  early 
thirties;  Pittoni  received  payments  for  the  painting  in  1733. 
A  variant  is  in  the  Colonna  collection,  Turin. 

Genoa,  Palazzo  Reale 

Pi.  290  Baumgartner,  Johann  Wolfgang  ■  Born  in  Kuf- 
stein  in  1712,  died  in  Augsburg  in  1761.  Worked  mostly  in 
Augsburg  and  mainly  as  a  fresco  painter.  Also  supplied  engravers 
with  designs. 

the  finding  of  the  true  cross  (detail)  ■  Oil  on  canvas. 
100.5  X71  cm-  The  painting  depicts  Empress  Helena  and  Ma- 
carius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  finding  the  Holy  Cross  on 
Calvary.  A  miracle  proves  the  power  of  the  authentic  cross. 
Sketch  for  the  ceiling  fresco  (executed  in  1758)  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  in  Bergen  near  Neuburg. 

Vienna,  Gemdldegalerie  der  Akademie  der  bildenden  Kiinste 

Pi.  XL VI  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (for  biography  see 
PI.  191) 

the  crown  of  thorns  •  Oil  on  canvas.  76.5X88.5  cm.  c.  1745 
to  1750.  Belongs  to  a  cycle  of  the  Passion.  Studio  replicas  in  the 
Kleinberger  collection,  Paris,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  (the  latter  under  the  name  of  J.  Guarana);  a  copy  in 
the  Museo  Civico,  Vicenza.  Domenico  Tiepolo  used  the  main 
group  in  a  drawing  (Kunst-handlung.  Nebehay,  Wien;  Kat.  Die 
Zeichnung  I).  From  the  collections  of  Miethke,  Vienna  and 
Seeger,  Berlin.  Hamburg,  Kunsthalle 

Pi.  291  Morlaiter,  Giovanni  Maria  (for  biography  see 
Pi.  252) 

the  dead  Christ  and  faith  •  Terracotta.  H.  64  cm.  Model  for 
the  top  of  a  processional  standard  for  a  confraternita  in  Venice, 
c.  1750-1755.  Venice,  Museo  Civico  Correr,  Ca'Rezzonico 
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Pi. 292  PiTTONi,GiovANNiBATTiSTA(fbrbiographyseePl.  189) 
the  annunciation  •  Oil  on  canvas.  153X206  cm.  Dated  by 
Goering  at  about  1732/33,  but  probably  executed  in  1757  for 
the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti  in  Venice.  Coggiola-Pittoni  men- 
tions a  design  in  a  private  collection. 

Venice,  Gallerie  dell  Accademia 

Pi.  293  Feuchtmayer,  Joseph  Anton  •  Born  in  Linz  (Upper 
Austria)  in  1696,  died  in  Mimmenhausen  (L.  Constance)  in  1770. 
Pupil  of  his  father,  Franz  Joseph,  and  of  Diego  Francesco  Carlone, 
then  working  in  Austria.  In  1718  he  took  over  his  father's 
workshop  in  Mimmenhausen  near  Kloster  Salem.  Feuchtmayer 
belonged  to  a  Wessobrunn  family,  many  of  whose  members 
were  stucco  workers.  He  was  the  leading  stucco  worker  and 
sculptor  for  monasteries  and  churches  in  the  Lake  Constance  area. 
His  sculpture  in  characterized  by  his  use  of  exuberant  movement 
and  theatrical  poses  to  express  moods  of  the  spirit. 

VIRGIN  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  (detail)  ■  Limewood. 

H.  162  cm.  The  back  hollowed  out.  Original  colour.  Originally 
owned  by  a  monastery  on  Lake  Constance.  A  figure  of  an  angel 
playing  the  lute  by  Feuchtmayer  in  the  BadischesLandesmuseum, 
Karlsruhe  (Schneider,  A.  von,  Die  plastischen  Bildwerke,  1938, 
No.  201)  comes  from  the  same  source.  C.  1750. 

Berlin,  ehemals  Staatliche  Museen,  Museum  Dahlem 

Pi.  294    North  Italy,  about  1725/50 
madonna  •  Terracotta  model.  H.  47  cm. 

Hamburg,  Museum  fur  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 

Pi.  XL VII  Gunther,  Ignaz  (for  biography  see  Pi.  195) 
the  annunciation  ■  Limewood.  H.  160  cm.  Original  colour. 
The  lily  in  the  angel's  right  hand  has  been  restored.  Executed  in 
1764,  together  with  a  Pieta,  as  a  processional  group  for  the 
Rosenkranzbruderschaft  at  the  monastery  church  of  Weyarn. 
Painted  by  the  Munich  painter  Nikolaus  Nepaur. 
Weyarn  (Upper  Bavaria),  former  Augustinerchorherm-Klosterkirche 

St  Petrus  und  St  Paulus 

Pi.  295  Asam,  Egid  Quirin  •  Born  at  Tegernsee  in  1692,  died 
in  Mannheim  in  1750.  Studied  in  Munich,  then  at  the  Accademia 
di  S.  Luca  in  Rome  (1712/ 13).  Worked  in  Bavaria  as  architect 
(church),  sculptor,  stucco  worker  and  painter,  often  in  company 
with  his  brother,  the  painter  Cosmas  Damian. 
The  work  done  by  the  brothers  in  collaboration  translates  the 
feelings  of  late  Roman  baroque  into  a  unique  synthesis  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting.  A  characteristic  example  is  the 
markedly  plastic  treatment  of  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  St  Ne- 
pomuk,  Munich,  which  they  built;  the  tension  and  rhythm  of 
the  interior  reach  a  climax  in  the  inspired  gestures  of  the  altar 
sculptures.  See  Pi.  303. 

ANGEL  KNEELING  IN  ADORATION  •  Limewood.  H.  200  and  235 

cm.  Old  silver  leaf,  some  gilding,  partly  restored.  From  the 


tabernacle  of  the  high  altar  in  the  Damenstift  near  Osterhofen. 
Represented  in  "perpetual  adoration"  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
In  the  background  there  is  a  magnificent,  carved  rayed  nimbus. 
The  altar  painting  by  Cosmas  Damian  is  dated  1732. 

Osterhofen-Damenstift  (Ndb.),  former  Pramonstratenserstiftskirche 

Pi.  296  Straub,  Johann  Baptist  ■  Born  in  Wiesenstieg  near 
Geislingen  (Wiirttembcrg)  in  1704,  died  in  Munich  in  1784. 
Studied  with  his  father  and  with  Gabriel  Luidl  in  Munich  from 
1722-1726.  At  the  Vienna  Academy  in  1728.  From  c.  1734  again 
in  Munich.  1736  appointed  court  sculptor.  Straub  was  head  of  a 
workshop  where  the  most  important  members  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Bavarian  sculptors  were  trained  (e.g.  Gunther, 
Jordan,  Schmadl,  Boos).  See  Pi.  297. 

putto  with  a  book  •  Limewood,  painted.  H.  95  cm.  From  the 
high  altar  of  the  former  Hofkirche  of  St  Michael  in  Berg  am 
Laim,  1767.  The  putto  with  a  book  belongs  to  a  statue  of  the 
Archangel  Gabriel.  A  sketch  by  Straub  of  the  altar  is  in  the  Staat- 
liche Graphische  Sammlung,  Munich,  and  a  terracotta  model  of 
the  putto  is  in  the  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum,  Munich. 

Berg  am  Laim,  Munich,  former  Hofkirche  St  Michael 

Pi.  297  Straub,  Johann  Baptist  (for  biography  see  Pi.  296) 
putto  with  a  dolphin  •  Limewood,  painted.  H.  89  cm.  From 
the  high  altar  of  the  former  Hofkirche  of  St  Michael  in  Berg 
am  Laim,  1767.  The  putto  with  a  dolphin  belongs  to  a  statue  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael. 

Pi.  298  Gunther,  Ignaz  (for  biography  see  Pi.  195) 
st  kunigunde  •  Limewood.  H.  230  cm.  Original  waxed  with 
colour,  gilding  partly  renewed.  Placed  at  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  in  Rott  Church  with  the  statue  of  Kaiser  Heinrich  II, 
St  Kunigunde's  husband.  According  to  the  inventories,  finished 
in  1762.  The  saint  is  shown  resting  her  bare  foot  on  a  glowing 
ploughshare  as  proof  of  her  innocence. 

Rott  am  Inn  (Upper  Bavaria)  jormer  Benediktiner-Klosterkirche 

Pi.  299  Egell,  Paul  .  Bom  in  1691,  died  in  Mannheim  in 
1752.  About  1717  became  a  journeyman  to  Balthasar  Permoser 
in  Dresden.  From  1720  lived  in  Mannheim.  In  1721  was 
appointed  court  sculptor  to  the  Elector  Karl  Philipp.  Probably 
went  to  Rome  to  study  in  1744. 

At  first  realistic,  the  expression  in  Egell's  sculptures  increas- 
ingly betrays  emotional  intensity.  They  are  compelling  concep- 
tions of  rhythm  in  space,  forms  being  boldly  accented.  He  was 
also  active  as  a  draughtsman. 

figure  of  a  saint  (the  apostle  judas  THADDEUSf)  •  Terra- 
cotta.  H.  28.5  cm.  Model  for  a  sculpture,  similar  to  the  figure  of 
St  Chrysostom  on  the  Kaufhaus  in  Mannheim,  c.  1745.  The 
model  was  in  the  collection  of  models  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Barnabas  Pfaffi  a  sculptor  in  Mainz  (died  in  Mainz  in  1794). 
Mainz,  Altertumsmuseum  und  Gemdldegalerie  der  Stadt 
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Pi.  XL VIII  Gunther,  Ignaz  (for  biography  see  Pi.  195) 
the  guardian  angel  •  Limewood.  The  back  hollowed  out. 
H.  177.  Original  colour.  Inscribed:  1763.  The  archangel  Raphael 
leads  the  young  Tobias  by  the  hand  (Book  of  Tobit  V,  5). 
Until  the  Secularisation,  the  group  was  in  the  Karmeliterkirche 
in  Munich.  In  a  watercolour  drawing  by  Gunther,  dated  1763 
(Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung  No.  32082),  the 
group  is  shown  under  a  canopy  with  the  "Eye  of  God",  to 
which  the  angel  points.  Munich,  Biirgersaal 

Pi.  300    Vienna,  1752 

monstrance  •  Silver-gilt  and  precious  stones.  H.  66  cm.  Vienna 
mark  for  1752.  Maker's  mark  of  Joseph  Moser.  On  the  natural- 
istic base,  a  pilgrim's  hat  and  staff,  a  crown  and  sceptre.  The 
stem  is  formed  by  two  tree  trunks,  whose  branches  twine  round 
the  cartouche  border  of  the  lunula.  In  the  branches  are  instru- 
ments of  martyrdom.  The  relic  has  a  late-Gothic  surround 
(c.  1500)  which  may  have  been  part  of  an  older  reliquary.  The 
monstrance  was  made  in  honour  of  St  Coloman,  an  Irish  pilgrim 
who  was  martyred  near  Vienna  in  1012.  His  relics  are  preserved 
in  Melk  where  he  is  particularly  venerated.     Melk,  Benediktinerstift 

Pi.  301     Augsburg  (=),  about  1750 

crozier  (detail)  •  Silver  partly  gilt.  H.  191  cm.  Silver  stem  in 
three  sections.  Vase-shaped  knop  and  crook,  silver-gilt  and  or- 
namented with  embossed  and  stamped  rocailles.  From  the 
Bischofliche  Hauskapelle,  Eichstatt. 

Eichstatt,  Bischofliches  Domkapitel 

Pi.  302    Vienna  (»),  about  1760 

pluviale  •  Silver  brocade  on  a  blue  ground,  partly  embroi- 
dered. Silver  braiding.  From  the  famous  set  known  as  the 
"Blau-silberreiche",  which  included  chasuble,  mitre,  stole  and 
other  vestments.  Probably  given  by  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
to  the  Hofburgkapelle.  Vienna,  Gcistliche  Schatzkammer 

Pi.  303  Asam,  Egid  Quirin  (for  biography  see  Pi.  295) 
monstrance  with  nimbus  .  Silver-gilt,  set  with  precious 
stones.  H.  80.5  cm.  Munich  mark  of  c.  1740.  Maker's  mark:  ICS 
(=Johann  Christoph  Steinbacher).  After  a  drawing  in  red 
chalk,  brush  and  wash,  signed:  EQ.  Asam.  Monstrance  with 
rayed  nimbus.  Base  decorated  with  rocaille  and  coloured  stones. 
On  it  a  dragon,  and  above,  the  Virgin  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  on  the  globe,  the  nimbus  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  pearls,  and  earrings  (a  later  gift)  set  with  diamonds 
and  pearls.  In  the  clouds,  God  the  Father  and  the  Dove  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Made  for  the  Johann  Nepomuk  Church  in  Munich, 
which  was  built  and  decorated  by  the  brothers  Egid  Quirin  and 
Cosmas  Damian  Asam.  Munich,  Johann-Nepomuk-Kirche 

Pi.  304    Venice,  about  1740 

Chalice    •    Silver,  cast.  H.  29  cm.  In  scroll-framed  niches  on 


the  domed  foot,  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  divine  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love.  Triangular  knop;  bowl  richly  decorated 
with  scrolls  and  shell-work.  Venice,  S.  Maria  Formosa 

Pi.  305    Vienna,  1747 

chalice  •  Silver-gilt,  enamel  colours  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  H.  29.4  cm.  Vienna  mark  for  1747.  Rich  rocaille  orna- 
ment. Three  enamel  panels  enclosed  in  frames  set  with  diamonds 
on  the  foot  and  on  the  bowl.  Made,  according  to  an  inscription 
on  the  foot  of  the  chalice,  for  Count  Paul  Forgach  (Forgacs, 
1696-1759),  Dean  of  Pressburg,  then  Bishop  of  Grosswardein, 
and  finally  Bishop  of  Waizen.       Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches Museum 

Pi.  306    Augsburg,  1745/47 
Detail  of  the  tray  in  Pi.  307. 

Pi.  307    Augsburg,  1745/47 

baptismal  flagon  and  tray  •  Silver.  H.  29.8  cm.  Diameter  of 
tray  45  cm.  Augsburg  mark  for  1745-1747  (Pyr  with  G).  Maker's 
mark  BHW  (=Bernhard  Heinrich  Weye) .  Flagon  with  domed 
base  and  curved  body,  helmet-shaped  cover,  handles  in  the  form 
of  rocailles.  The  relief  on  the  tray  represents  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 
See  Pi.  306.        Augsburg,  Evangelische  Kirchengemeinde  St  Anna 

Pi.  308  Maulbertsch,  Franz  Anton  •  Born  in  Langenargen 
on  Lake  Constance  in  1724,  died  in  Vienna  in  1796.  Pupil  of  his 
father,  Anton.  From  1739  he  studied  at  the  Academy  in  Vienna, 
where  he  became  a  member  in  1759  and  a  professor  in  1770. 
Commissions  took  him  also  to  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Saxony, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Maulbertsch's  work  marks  the  climax  of 
fresco  and  oil  painting  in  18th-century  Austria.  His  visions  of 
strange  or  marvellous  worlds  are  depicted  with  exuberant 
imagination,  the  effect  being  produced  by  his  magical  use  of 
colour  and  light.  He  also  worked  as  an  etcher.  See  Pi.  XLIX. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  ST  JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELLA  OVER  THE  SARACENS 

at  the  battle  of  clavigo  (843  or  844)  (detail)  •  Oil  on  paper 
(on  canvas).  32  X48  cm.  Design  for  the  fresco  (executed  in  1764) 
on  the  ceiling  over  the  entrance  to  the  parish  church  at  Schwe- 
chat  near  Vienna.  The  frescoes  in  the  church  were  destroyed  in 
1945.  Vienna,  Osterreichische  Galerie 

Pi.  XLIX    Maulbertsch,  Franz  Anton  (biography:  Pi.  308) 

THE    HOLY    FAMILY    WITH    SAINTS  -ANNE,    ELIZABETH,   JOHN    THE 

baptist  and  joachim  •  Oil  on  canvas.  127X90  cm.  Saint  Anne 
beside  the  seated  figures  of  Mary  and  the  Child,  to  whom  the 
young  Baptist  is  being  led  by  Elizabeth.  In  the  foreground,  a  figure 
of  a  prophet;  at  the  pillar  on  the  right,  the  aged  Joachim;  be- 
hind him,  Joseph.  Executed  c.  1755.    Vienna,Osterreichische  Galerie 

Pi.  309    Tiepolo,    Giovanni   Battista  (biography:  Pi.  191) 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  SANTA  CASA  TO  LORETO    •   Oil  On 

canvas.  125  X 87  cm.  Oval.  Sketch.  According  to  the  legend,  the 
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"Santa  Casa",  the  Virgin's  house,  was  transported  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  Tersate  in  1291,  to  Recanati  in  1294,  and  in  1295  to 
Loreto,  which  soon  became  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
first  design  (1743)  ror  the  ceiling  fresco  in  the  Scalzi  Church  in 
Venice  was  not  carried  out.  The  fresco,  completed  in  1745, 
destroyed  by  bombs  in  191 5,  was  based  on  a  more  copious 
design.  A  second  bozzetto  is  in  the  Rosebery  collection,  London. 

I  'enice,  Gallerie  dell' Accademia 

Pi.  310     Gunther,  Ignaz  (for  biography  see  Pi.  195) 

DESIGN  FOR  THE  HIGH  ALTAR  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  BENEDICTINE 

abbey  at  ettal  •  Pen  and  wash.  68.5  X46.8  cm.  For  the  altar  in 
the  apse  niche.  Above  the  altar  table  is  the  tabernacle  with  the 
miracle-working  image,  with  over  it  a  free,  plastic  representa- 
tion of  the  Assumption.  On  27  March  1772,  Gunther  received 
78  guilders  for  a  model  (no  longer  extant)  in  "wood  and  wax" 
and  for  the  drawing  of  the  design.  Joseph  Lindner,  a  Salzburg 
stone-cutter,  executed  the  design,  but  not  till  after  Giinther's 
death;  the  altar-painting  is  by  Martin  Knoller  from  the  Tyrol. 
Nuremberg,  Germanisches  Nationalmusewn 

Pi.  311  Asam,  Cosmas  Damian  •  Born  in  Bcnediktbeuern  in 
16S6,  died  in  Wcltenburg  in  1739.  Served  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  workshop  ot  his  father,  Hans  Gcorg.  From  1712  to  1714  in 
Rome,  with  his  brother  Egid  Quinn.  Awarded  a  prize  by  the 
Accademia  di  San  Luca  in  171 3.  From  1714  commissions  took 
him  trom  Munich  to  Austria,  Switzerland,  Bohemia  and 
Silesia.  In  1730  he  became  "Kammerdiener"  at  the  Bavarian 
court,  in  1732  "Hofkammerrat"  to  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate. 
Asam  introduced  the  themes  and  pictorial  idioms  of  the  illusionist 
style  ot  ceiling-painting  common  in  Rome  (e.g.  B.  A.  Pozzo) 
into  South  German  art,  developing  in  his  many  church  and 
secular  trescoes  an  ecstatic  style  of  expressive  power  and  magni- 
ficent colouring. 

the  glorification  of  st  james  •  Pencil,  body  colour  and 
watercolour.  29.4X33.5  cm.  Signed:  Cosmas  Dam:  Asam 
invenit  1721.  Design  for  the  ceiling  fresco  in  the  second  bay  ot 
the  Jakobskirche  in  Innsbruck:  pilgrims  betore  the  sarcophagus 
ot  the  Saint  in  Santiago  de  Compostella. 

Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung 

Pi.  312     Neumann,  Balthasar  (for  biography  see  Pi.  1 14) 

MODEL  OF  THE  PILGRIMS'  CHURCH  OF  THE  VIERZEHNHEILIGEN  ■ 

H.  98  cm.,  W.  60  cm.,  D.  95  cm.  This  wooden  model,  made  in 
Neumann's  workshops  in  1744,  was  an  authoritative  view  of  the 
appearance  of  the  future  building.  So  that  the  organization  of 
the  interior  could  be  seen,  the  model  was  made  in  halves  which 
could  be  separated.  Bamberg,  Historischer  Verein 

Pi.  313     Neumann,  Balthasar  (for  biography  see  Pi.  114) 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  PILGRIMS'  CHURCH  OF  THE  VIERZEHN- 
HEILIGEN ■  Built  1743-1772.  The  focal  point  of  the  church  is  the 


grandiose  central  altar  dedicated  to  the  fourteen  catholic  saints. 
In  the  architectural  structure  of  the  church,  Bohemian,  North 
Italian  and  South  German  elements  are  welded  together. 

Pi.  314  Zimmermann,  Johann  Baptist  (for  biography  see 
PI.  315) 

DESIGN    FOR   THE    DECORATION    OF   THE   WIESKIRCHE    •    Pen   and 

colours.  In  two  parts:  34x44cm.  and  27x22  cm.  Preparatory 
sketch  for  the  decoration  of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
c.  1 71 8.  The  pillars,  freely  set  in  front  of  the  windows,  support 
the  vault  of  the  central  area  over  a  zone  of  ornament,  so  that 
architecture  and  decoration  merge  into  each  other. 

IVeilheim,  Stadtmuseum 

Pi.  315  Zimmermann,  Dominikus  •  The  brothers  Dominikus 
(born  in  Gaispoint  near  Wessobrunn  in  1685,  died  in  Wies  in 
1766)  and  Johann  Baptist  Zimmermann  were  members  of  an  old 
family  of  stucco  workers.  They  collaborated  in  the  building  and 
decoration  of  many  churches  in  Bavaria  (e.g.  Steinhausen, 
Giinzburg,  Wies).  They  abandoned  the  canons  of  baroque 
architecture,  giving  ornament  a  new  and  decisive  role,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Bavarian  rococo  church.  See  Pi.  313. 
interior  of  the  wieskirche  •  Built  as  a  pilgrims'  church  in 
1 745-1 754.  It  is  the  most  important  example  of  popular  rococo 
architecture  in  Bavaria.  See  Pi.  314. 

Pi.  316  Gunther,  Matthaus  •  Born  in  Unterpeisscnberg 
(Upper  Bavaria)  in  1705,  died  in  Haid,  near  Wessobrunn  in 
1788.  Worked  as  a  journeyman  for  Cosmas  Damian  Asam.  In 
173 1  became  a  master  painter  in  Augsburg  and  was  director  of 
the  academy  ot  art  there  from  1762  to  1768.  Gunther  was 
active  as  a  fresco  painter  in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  often  collab- 
orating with  Wessobrunn  stucco-workers.  His  prolific  work  is 
representative  of  Bavarian  ceiling  painting  of  the  high  rococo. 

THE    SAINTS    OF    THE    BENEDICTINE    ORDER    IN    GLORY    •    Oil-  On 

canvas.  127  X 119  cm.  In  a  "Theatrum  Honoris"  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Order,  Saint  Benedict  and  Saint  Scholastica,  and  after  them 
all  the  Benedictine  saints,  pray  in  adoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
(Pater  Ignaz  Brendan:  Magna  Gloria  Domus  Novissimi  .  .  . 
IViirzburg  1743).  Design  for  a  fresco  in  the  central  dome  of  the 
Benediktinerabteikirche  in  Rott  am  Inn.  The  church,  built  by 
J.  M.  Fischer  in  1759  was  painted  (frescoes)  by  Gunther  in  1763 ; 
as  early  as  1759  the  painter  received  13  guilders  for  "various 
models  and  work",  which  probably  included  this  sketch,  the 
composition  and  iconography  of  which  is  closely  connected  with 
Holzer's  design  for  Miinsterschwarzach.  The  only  differences 
are  that  the  architectonic  base  has  been  omitted  and  the  com- 
position in  the  centre  of  the  cupola  (in  the  church  in  Rott  there 
is  no  lantern)  altered.  Holzer's  sketches  were  for  some  time  in 
Giinther's  possession.  The  fresco  as  executed  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  frame,  as  in  the  sketch.  The  painting  is  unpublished. 

Paris,  Pardo  collection 
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